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ADVERTISEMENT. 



X HE present edition of the most interesting 
part of the works of the immdrtal Caledonian 
Bard, was projected bjr the late Mr Morison of 
Perth; and it is believed that the following consi- 
derations induced him to undertake the public 
cation. 

1st, He was ambitious of illustrating a Poet 
so universally admired, by a series of Characte- 
ristic Engravings, idly. To present to the pu<^ 
blic, in a more elegant and permanent form, 
many Foems of exquisite merits that had hither^ 
to appeared only in pamphlets or miscellaneous 
collections. d(%. To rescue from oblivion a va^ 
riety of both Letters and Poems that have not 
hit^rlo app^^]^* ill *sui^ cdfe^^ but which, 
it seems, he had >6o'd r^asbh^ to 'beliete existed 
in the hands of- X>fjJEr(^e!ii formerly acqaaiated 
iHth the lament^'i^rd: "• 

The prematuY^ "itA sudden death of the en« 
terprisisg bookseller alluded to, has preclud*^ 
ed the attainment of the last mentioned object ; 
but the present Editors flatter tliemseWes that 
ttds want has been in some measure supplied by 

vox. I. a 
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the original matter which enriches these vd- 
luaies> and which must render them worthy the 
attention even of those possessed of Dr Currie's 
Edition of the Works of Bums. 

Aware of the indispensible necessity of a Sio" 
graphical Memoir of a Poet whose Life and 
Writings have, for the last 20 years, excited so 
uncommon a degree of interest throughout the 
most remote comers of the British Empire, — 
and not having it in his power to avail himself 
of the labours of the amiable and judicious Dr 
Currie, Mr Morison, on commencing this publi- 
cation, had applied to an acquaintance and ad- 
mirer of the Bardj-^to draw up a Sketch of the 
Life of his illustrious countryman. This gentle* 
man, already not unknown in the literary world, 
agreed to the undertaking with much reluctance, 
and only at the repeated request of the Trustees 
of the late Publisher. 

Although he.st|it^ ihtft ^ Jetti^mself antici- 
pated and circi^9cHbed in *ali^ost* all his en- 
quiiies and reflections^ am:^aatl^ough the high 
character of Dr ^Quigrifi's:*^ ftiay be justly 
thought to superseSerAVSfy ait^npt of the kind, 
yet he has acquitted hunself of this delicate task, 
in a manner which the editors hope will render 
his contribution to the present publication in- 
teresting, not only on account of its subject, but 
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of its own intrinsic merit. From the view which 
this gentleman has given of the limited education of 
Bums, the astonishing energies of his untutored 
mind must rise higher in the estimation of the 
public, and his failings must be viewed with a 
more generous indulgence: Those failings the 
writer of the Memoir has not attempted to con- 
ceal, bnt he has accounted for them in a man- 
ner* so satisfactory, as to merit the thanks of the 
admirers of the Bard, and to claim for his un^ 
fortunate friend the indulgence and sympathy 
even of the most rigid moralist. — The Remarks 
on the Writings of the Poet are distinguished by 
a classical taste and correct judgment, that, in 
the opinion of the editors, do honour both to the 
head and heart of the writer. 

With the selection of the additional Poems that 
enrich these volumes, (from p. 165 to p. 234.) or 
with the conduct and arrangement of the publican- 
tion, the writer of the Memoir had no concern ; 
—he merely furnished the Life and Critical Re- 
marks, and procured the original Letters. The 
Poems alluded to were pointed out by the late Mr 
Morison, and his selection has been generally 
adhered to. And here we cannot help saying 
a few words in justification of a Bard on whose 
memory the most severe censures are daily heap- 
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ed, by men who are, or affect to be^ sealoiui 
champions of religion and morality. 

It has always appeared to us passing strange, 
that whilst the most splendid and yolominou^ 
editiops of Shakespeare, Diyden, Pope, Swift, 
&c# &c. are daily issuing from the presses boti) 
of England and Scotland^ illustrated by the notef 
and annotations of Rever^id and Right Reve- 
rend editors, who deem it little less than sacra* 
lege to mutilate their illustrious authors, even 
in th^ most exceptionable passages, — ^notwith- 
standing there are numerous passages infinitely 
more offensive to deceqcy and good breedings 
than any that have hitherto been avowed by our 
rustic Bard ; — ^yet no apprehension seems to be 
entertained that either Church or Stat^ is in 
danger from these publications. Very different 
IS the fate of poor Bums. Harrassed while liv-> 
ing, he has not found an asylum in that silent 
mansion to which his misfortunes prematurely 
consigned him. Many of his most admirable 
productions, of which the exquisite humour 
might well atone for their sieverity, have beei| 
too often stigmatised as subversive of morality^ 
and offensive to delicacy; while others have been 
doomed to total obUvi<m from a fiike delicacy in 
the publishers, afraid, perhs^s, of incurring the 
censure of the guardians of our national religious 
establishment. The publishers flatter themselves 



that their attacliment to the interests of true r<« 
ligion and morality is not inferior to that of the 
most severe opponents of Burns :*-«*but thej 
reaUy cannot believe that any serious^ candid 
Christian^ apprehends the least danger to either 
fiom such poans as the <' JMyBeggarSy^ ^' Hobf 
WiUie's Prayer;' « The Twa Herds;' &c. &c. 
There are many who may not approve of tho 
principle that dictated these effusionsy — ^but who 
yet will read and be amused by them* as they 
are by the wwks of that great master of genu* 
me humour^ the immortal Butler. Is. not the 
satire of the latter directed against similar objectSj 
and far more severe than that of Bums ? — yet 
no one ever admired him with more devotion 
than aa eminent Scottish divine and orator^, al» 
though all the force of Butler's irresistible wit 
is directed against the principles of that church 
of which this celdbrat^ divine was so zealous a 
defender* 

The friends and admirers of Burns thought 
they had reason to complain of the severity of 
the animadversions contained in two recent Re» 
views t of CromeVs Beliques, (wherein the writ* 
jOrs have taken occasion to animadvert on the 

^ See Dr Campbell's Philosopli^ of Rhetoric, 
f Edinburgh ReTiew, No. XXVI.— and Quarter!/ 

Review, No. I. 
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morality of all the Bard's writings) ; and they 
felt the poignancy of the censure greatly height- 
ened by the high celebrity of at least one of the 
publications alluded to. These Reyiews are cer- 
tainly ably written, and contain many reflec- 
tions that must meet with the unqualified ap- 
probation of the reader ; but their general 
tendency is unquestionably unfavourable to the 
character of Burns, and not justified by those 
extracts they are pleased to found upon. They 
seem, indeed* more eager to display all his aber- 
rations from the path of moral duty, and to feed 
the gross appetite for severe anecdote, than to give 
an impartial view of his writings. 

The editors, anxious to rescue the memory 
of Bums firom what they deemed unmerited cen- 
sure, applied to a writer who has already met 
with a considerable degree of public favour, to 
write an Essay in vindication of the character of 
the injured Bard ; — and they flatter themselves 
that this Essay will be read with much interest 
by every genuine Caledonian : It may not dis- 
arm the rage of the zealot, but it- cannot fkil to 
give pleasure to the mind of every candid and 
unsophisticated admirer of nature. It is written 
with considerable spirit, and with a benevcrfent 
ardour that evinces a heart replete with the most 
amiable feelings. iThe writer's opinion of the 
conduct of Burns, and of the moral tendency of 
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Itts writings, is jostified by an impartial estimate 
of the hnman character. 

The Original Letters that appear for the first 
time in these volumes*, if they do not add 
to the reputation of Burns, will not at least 
derogate from it ; and they bear additional tes- 
timony to the goodness of the heart of the poet, 
who, in the height of his prosperity, and when 
caressed by almost every one distinguished ei- 
ther for beauty, birth, or talents, in his native 
country, never for a moment lost sight of the 
friends of his early youth ; nor sacrificed, on the 
shrine of Vanity and Ambition, those feelings 
and virtues that best adorn the human charac- 
ter, but which do not always accompany dis« 
tinguisbed talents, raised fi'om so low a state of 
obscurity to so high an elevation. 

It has been the wish of the editors not to 
encroach on the rights of others ; and although, 
from this cause, many of the inimitable effu- 
sions of the Lyric Muse of Burns do not enrich 
these volumes, yet they flatter themselves thai 
they contain attractions that entitle them to no 
common share of public patronage. 

♦ See Vol. 11, p. 2«. to p. 2M. 
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JI7 U0B,li9 AN J} OESTtEMEjr^ 

J.scoTTtsH Bofd^ proud of the flames and whose 
kigke$i mmbition is to sing. in his Country s^service^ where 
ahatl he so properly iookfor patronage as to the illustrious 
Names of his native Land ; those who bear the honours and 
inherit the virtues of their Ancestors? The Poetic Genius 
of my Country found me, as the prophetic bard Elijah did 
Elisha'^ai the Plough } and threw her inspiring mantle 
over me* She bade me sing the loves, the Joys, the rural 
scenes and rural pleasures of my native soil, in my native 
tongue : i tuned my wild, artless notes, as she inspired* 
She whispered me to come to this ancient Metropolis of 
Caledonia, and lay my Songs under your honoured pro* 
tection : I now obey her dictates^ 

T%ough much indebted to your goodness, I do not ap* 
proach you, my Lords and Gentlemen, in the usual style 
of dedication, to thank you for past favours : that path is 
so hackneyed by prostituted Learning, thai honest Rustic 
dty is ashamed of it, — Nor do I present this Address with 
the venal soul of a servile Author, looking for a continue 
ation of those favours : I was bred to the Plough, and am 

VOL. I. a 



independeni. I came to dahn the com$non Scottish name 
with you J mg illustrious Countfjfwten ; and to tell the world 
that I glory in the title.^^I come to congratulate my co^nm 
tr^y that the blood of her andent heroes still runs uneoum 
laminated; 0nd that from your couragCy knowledge^ and 
public spirit J she may expect protection^ wealthy and liberm 
ty.'^In the fast place^ I come to proffer my warmest wishes 
to the Great Fountain of honour ^ the Monarch of the UnU 
verscy for your f^fare and happiness. 

When ye go forth to waken the Echoes^ in the ancient 
and favourite amusement of your Forefathers, mt^ Pleom 
sure ever *be of your party; and may SocialJoy await 
your return I When harassed in courts or camps with the 
Justlings of bad men and bad measures, may the honest 
consciousness of injured worth attend your return to your 
native seats; and may domestic Happiness, with a smiling 
welcome, meet you at your gates ! Mt^ Corruption shrink 
at your kindling indignant glance ; and may Tyranny in the 
Ruler, and licentiousness in the People, equally find you 
§n inexorable foe i 

/ have the honour to be. 

With the sineerest gratitude and highest respect^ 

MT idMDS AND GENTLESiEN, 

Vour most devoted humble Servant^ 

ROBERT BURNS. 



fOinnuBOB, > 
Jpril4. 1787. f 
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X HE attention of biographers is naturally en^ 
ged bjr celebrity of two kinds altogether different. 
One is derived firom the station, the other fix>m 
the personal qualities, of its possessor. He who 
succeeds to the former may be a character un- 
desarving of notice ; but he who earns the lat- 
t^, must be distinguished by extraordinary mea- 
sures either of talent or of virtue. Both are proper 
subjects of history, though on different grounds. 
The lives of princes are recorded, chiefly to fix 
the date and connection of interesting pheno- 
maia with which they were contemporary ; but 
the man of genius is himself the phenomenon 
by which all the interest is created. The nam^ 
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of the former are preserved, like serviceable 
marks in a chronological index ; but the cha.- 
racter of the latter is described, as an import- 
ant addition to the natural history of the human 
gpecies. The stunted pine upon the height may 
overtop the loftiest cedar of the vale ; but the 
first, however useful as a landmark, commands 
little attention on its own account, while the 
student of nature will repeatedly examine the 
progress of the last, from the period when it 
sprung from the soil, till it exhibited in its gi« 
gantic growth the full force of vegetation. In 
the same manner, intellectual eminence invites 
the frequent research of an enlightened curi- 
osity ; and literary biography, in which the 
charms of narrative and descriptive history are 
united, becomes, on this account, one of the 
most gratifying and instructive studies. If we 
can listen without weariness to a repetition of the 
personal memoirs of rulers, who often owe their 
importance to events occasioned by their own 
imbecility, we may surely accept with equal pa- 
tience a plurality of attempts to illustrate the cha- 
racter of a man in whose life is to be read the 
power and the progress of talent, and who, by 
the mere recreations of his mind, rendered him- 
self, in the humblest station, more the object of 
thought and of enquiry, than numbers whom 
Fortune had placed in the most exalted. 
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To sogn» it niajr appear that the sujiject of the 
following sketch has been exhausted by the mas- 
^y narrative pf DrCurrie; and on this account 
^e antbor is anxious to state that he was directed 
to it by accident more than by design. Being 
pressed by the original projector of this edition 
of the works of Bums, to supply a life of the 
Poet, he waved the proposal for the moment, by 
observing, that Dr Currie had left nothing to be 
supplied. This indirect refusal Mr Morison had 
interpreted into assent; and left at his death 
the same impression on those who succeeded to 
the charge of the work, and who depended on it 
till it was top late to make another arrangement 
Under these circumstances^ the person applied to 
m2s more unwilling to let his apparent hesitation 
occasion any inconvenience, than to engage in 
a task whi<^ the ability of his predecessor had 
rendered so unproipising of success. The f acts, 
therefore, which be has to relate, with the excep* 
.ti(m of ;a few derived from his personal acquaint- 
ance wJ0th tjhe bard, must of necessity be nearly 
the fame with those which had been collected by 
the diligOQce of the former biographer. The 
leflections which are introduced can have a vaf> 
liie only proportioned to the judgment of the 
writer, wjbich he is far Itoqi comparing with that 
of mainy penetrating critics by whom the charac- 
ter and writings of the poet have been rigorous- 
ly €9uunined. The subject, however, may perhaps 
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have a better chance of the illustration which it 
merits^ when minds of various power are employ- 
ed on it. Ideas may occur to one which had 
escaped another : it may be seen under different 
aspects by observers at unequal heights : and on 
a subject so curious, it is desireable to obtain the 
most accurate results^ by a comparison of various 
observations. 



Robert Burns was born on the 25th of Janu- 
ary 1 759, in a cottage now converted into a coun- 
try ale-house, which stands near the banks of the 
river Doon, about two miles from Ayr. In its 
immediate vicinity are the romantic bridge and 
the ruined church of Alloway ; and the sides of 
the stream, both above and below, exhibit a 
succession of the most attractive and interesting 
scenery. No situation could be more propitious 
for cherishing, enriching, and giving its early 
determination to the genius of a poet. His eye 
would grow habitually enamoured of the love- 
liest landscapes of nature, while the legends con- 
nected with the old church and cemetery, would 
store his thoughts with those awful and aerial 
beings, with which he might afterwards people 
the splendid or terrific visions of his fancy. The 
place and day of Burns's birth are not likely to 
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be forgotten, as his admirers have institnted a 
festival at the former, to commemorate the latter, 
on its annual return. Thus, like many other emi- 
nent characters, though treated with severity in 
life, he has been canonised after death, and ho- 
noured with a niche among the paints of the po- 
etical calendar. 

In addition to this advantage, which Bums de- 
rived from being nurtured in scenes so fertile of 
imagery, and so fit to quicken the growth of ge- 
niusy he was in no small degree indebted for the 
evolution of his powers, to a father, whose in- 
tellectual character appears to have been far 
above the ordinary level. William Bumes (for 
so he spelt his name) was born in Kincardine- 
shire, where he had received the ordinary edu- 
cation of a Scottish peasant. This being gene- 
rally confined to reading and writing, with a 
slender knowledge of arithmetic. His superiority 
must have been owing more to himself than to his 
instructors ; and the anxiety which he felt to 
linprove the understandings of his children, must 
have arisen from the enjoyment and consolation 
which, under the continued pressure of adver- 
sity, he had been conscious of deriving from the 
improvement of his own. He had been com- 
pelled by poverty to quit his native county, and 
to enter into service as a gardener. Having pas- 
sed through Edinburgh, he proceeded afterwards 
to Ayrshire, to act in this capacity at Fairlie, 
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near Kilmamock, from whence he TtthoveA to 
the service of Mr Crawford at Doonside, in the 
neighbourhood of Ayr. He nestt took a few acres 
of land, which he began to form into a public 
garden for the supply of that town ; and in this 
situation, anticipating a greater measure of suc- 
cess than seems to have attended the project, he 
married and settled himself in a family way. The 
house which he built upon his new proper^ (for 
his lease was perpetual) stems to have been of 
the very simplest description. The materiab 
were mud, and himself the architect. In this sofry 
cottage the poet was born; and his father, by thii 
event, and the addition of six other children^ 
saw his expences increase, without a propor^ 
'tional increase in the means of defraying them } 
for he^ had found it Expedient, even before ih€ 
birth of Robert, who was his eldest child, to enter 
again into service as a gardener. His new mas«» 
ter was Mr Ferguson of Doonholm, who permit- 
ted him to reside in his own cottage> and to be- 
stow part of his attention on his little property. 
Notwithstanding his poverty, however, he was 
bent on giving his children the best education 
he could afford, and wished, since he could pro- 
vide for them no other portion, to furnish them 
with a resource, of which misfortune could never 
deprive them, and which might be a substitute 
for all the enjoymi^nt prosperity can supply to 
vacant and inactive minds. His son was, thers- 



fore, pnt to the nearest school, in his Gth year ; 
and, soon aftef , had the good fortune of being in- 
slmcted, along with the children of some of hk 
netgfilxmrs, by a Mr Mnrdodh, who is still alive, 
and who has' given an interesting account of the 
early character of his cdebratcd pupil. It ap- 
pears, from this account, that Robert Burns and 
bis brother Gilbert were the most distinguished 
scholars in the little seminary, though several of 
their classmates had the advants^ of being con« 
siderably older. 

It is to be regretted, that the talents of the two 
brothers were so soon deprived, by untoward cir- 
cumstances, of the improvement and direction 
which Mr Murdoch was capable of giving them* 
The income of William Burnes seems to have 
been insufficient for the support of his &mily ; 
tfid he, therefore, availed himself of the favour 
in which he was held by his master, to obtain 
fiom that gentleman a farm called Mount Oli* 
phant, in the parish of Ayr. On his removal, 
in 17669 to that place, which was at a conside- 
rable distance from his former residence, his sons 
were unable to attend Mr Murdoch with the ne- 
cessary regularity ; and changes occurring among 
the other fomilies, who had united in the esta- 
blishment of the school, it was entirely broken 
up, and Mr Murdoch removed to the town of 
Ayr. When we consider that it was only in 
their sixth and seventh years that the two bro- 
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thers were under the tuition of this intdiigent 
teacher^ it may appear extravagant to attach so 
much importance to it But genius^ in all pro- 
bability, takes its bent at a very early period ; and 
no one can be sure that the subsequent bias of 
Bums to intellectual exercise, was not impressed 
upon his mind by hints imperceptibly caught from 
an admirer of literature, at an age when his taste 
could have no specific determination. 

With a view to provide capital for carrying on 
his farm, William Burnes offered his little pos« 
session to sale ; but finding no purchaser, was 
furnished by Mr Ferguson with a loan of 4^100 ; 
and the narrowness of his circumstances compel* 
led him to resort, insignificant as it must have 
been, even to the manual labour of bis boys. 
Their school education was thus interrupted, but 
they still had a singular advantage in the assists 
ance of a father who, after the fatigues of the 
day, devoted his evenings to the labour of teach-- 
ing them arithmetic, and who probably commu<p 
nicated more important instruction, in the less 
elaborate form of familiar conversation. The 
picture of the family, at this period, as it is drawn 
by Gilbert Bums, is extremely interesting. 

" Nothing," says he, " could be more retired 
than our general manner of living at Mount Qli- 
phant ; we rarely saw any body but the members 
of our own family. There were no boys of our 
pwn age, or near it, in the neighbourhood. In- 



deed the greatest part of the land in the vicinity 
was at that time possessed by shopkeepers, and 
people of that stamp, who had retired from busi- 
ness, or who kept their farm in the country, at the 
same time that they followed business in town. 
My father was for some time almost the only 
companion we had. He conversed familiarly 
on all subjects with us, as if we had been men ; 
and was at great pains, while we accompanied 
him in the labours of the farm, to lead the 
conversation to such subjects as might tend to 
increase our knowledge^ or confirm us in virtu- 
ous habits."* 

Such were the circumstances in which the boy- 
hood of Bums was passed. Daily exhausted by 
the severest labour of which his age was capable, 
he returned, at night, to a home where few of 
what are called the comforts of life were to be 
found, and which could be endeared to him only 
by mental gratification, by the interchange of 
domestic affection, and the indulgence of liberal 
Gurio^ty. If, tlierefore, it be natural, in after 
life, to regard with approbation, and to value 
with partiality, what constituted the principal 
pleasure of our early years, it was to be expect- 
ed that the exercise of the intellectual powers,-^ 
the sole enjoyment by which the winter evenings 
of Mount Oliphant were cheered, — should be al- 
lowed a marked precedency to every other, in 
the estimatiop of Burns. 

* Carrie's Life of Burns, Vol. I. p. 64, 
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Until the year 1 773, no change appears to have 
taken place in his condition. His reading, dur- 
ing this period, was extremely limited, consisting 
merely of the few books which accident threw 
in his way. In the narrative of his life, addres- 
sed to Dr Moore, he mentions that the first com- 
positions in which be took delight, were the 
Vision of Mirzuj and one of the Hymns of its 
elegant author, beginning, ^< How are thy ser^ 
vants blest, O Lord I" and that the two first 
volumes which he read with interest, were, the 
Life of Hannibal, and the History of Wallace. 
That the compositions of Addison should have 
captivated Burns, at so early an age, is certain- 
ly creditable to his natural discernment; and 
the ardour with which he dwelt on relations of 
patriotic valour testified, and probably cherishedj 
the original force of that national spirit which 
was afterwards to spread itself through his own 
effusions. In addition to this account of the 
very primitive of h\s studies, we have a list of the 
other authors which fell in his way at Mount Oli- 
phant, furnished partly by himself, and partly by 
his brother. This list merits insertion ; for, to a 
well directed curiosity, no research can be more 
interesting than to trace every help which admi- 
nistered to the progressive expansion of such 
powers as those of Bums, and to ascertain the 
sources from which he drew that store of ^^ breath- 
ing thoughts and burning words," which were to 
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impart so widely the emotions of delight and ad-^ 
ifiiration. 

The books were these; Salmon and Ottthrie's 
Geographical Grammar ; Stackhouse's History of 
the Bible ; DerhanCs Astro and Physico Theoh" 
gy ; and Ray*s Wisdom of Crod in Creation ; the 
Beady Reckoner ; a Collection qf Letters, and 
some odd volumes of Richardson's and SmoUeCs 
Novels. 

From this coarse of reading, though neither 
eopioQS^ systematic, tior select, the mind of Burns 
would still derive advantage. Original thinkers 
require from books, only hints to set their own» 
ideas ih motion; and wretched, inde&d^ must be 
the writei*, who cannot even give excitement to 
a traiil of associations, in an understanding so vi- 
gorous and active as the one which we are con-> 
templatfaig. 

About 1773, Burns and his brother were sent 
to improve their writing at the parish school of 
Dalrymple, which was nearly three miles from 
Mount Oliphant As both the boys could not 
bespaijed at once, they alternately took a week of 
bstruction and a week of farm labour, and even 
this incommodious and interrupted attendance 
eould be permitted only for three months. To 
have gained much benefit from a teacher, under 
drcuitistances so awkward and so un&vourabIe> 
must have required in the learners no common 
degree of resolute assiduity and ambition to ex- 
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ceL It was fortunate for the poet, that about 
this time Murdoch returned to Ayr, after an ab- 
sence of some years, and immediately renewed 
his intimacy with his pupils and their father. For 
the worth and understanding of the latter, he 
had the highest value and esteem. He discerned 
and cherished the opening talents of the brothers ^ 
he brought them books, and, what was of superi- 
or consequence, he maintained, in their hearing, 

many intelligent and interesting conversations 
with their father, by which they could not fail to 
find their minds enlarged, and directed to new 
speculations. 

During the following year, the poet attended 
the school of Murdoch in the town of Ayr, for a 
single week before, and for two after harvest. His 
object at the time was to study English grammar ; 
but his master being himself engaged in learning 
French, imparted what he could of this new 
acquirement to his favourite pupil, who after- 
wacds made some farther progress iu the study 
by himself On this progress, slender as it pro- 
bably was, he seems to have piqued himself; for 
both his letters and conversation were, perhaps 
too liberally, sprinkled with such French expres- 
sions as he was able to command. At this time he 
also attempted, with the assistance of a Mr Ro- 
bertson, to acquire some knowledge of Latin ; 
but he was now of an age when too many objects 
solicited his attention, to admit of his success, in 
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one which would have required it all ; and before 

he had well begun, his perseverance failed. 

Such, with the addition of a few weeks of his 
nineteenth year, employed in acquiring some 

knowledge of surveying, is a history of the edu- 
cation of Bums, which appears to have been far 
more desultory and imperfect than that^of almost 
every peasant in Scotland. It was continually 
interrupted by^accident; and the whole time 
which it occupied, when the broken periods are 
laid together, was extremely short. A few hasty 
snatches of instruction were all he obtained ; and 
though the lower orders in Scotland, as Dr Currie 
has shown, possess advantages beyond those of the 
corresponding orders in other countries, it must 
not be forgot, that Bums had the double honour 
of forcing his way to distinction as an author, 
without the usual education, not only of profes- 
sional students, but even of his mstic countrymen. 
The discipline of circumstances, however, has 
far more influence in forming the mind than that 
of schools ^ and the peculiar character of his fa- 
ther, as I have already remarked, was certainly 
the circumstance which compensated to Burns 
the defects of his education. Of William Bumes 
I have been fortunate to receive an account from 
one, who had both opportunity to observe, and 
intelligence to comprehend, his peculiarities. To 
a stranger, at first sight, by this gentleman's de- 
scription^ he had a chilly austere, and backward 
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rwerro, which appeared to proceed less from hf^ 
bitoal manner, than from natural obtusepfss an4 
vacuity of intellect. But when he found a com- 
panion to his taste, with whom be could make a 
fair exchange of mind, he seemed to grow into a 
different being, or into one suddenly restored to 
its native element. His conyersation became ani* 
mated and impressive, and discovered an extent 
of observation, and a ^rewdness and sagacity of 
remark, which occasioned the more gratification 
the less it had been expected ; while the pleas- 
ing discovery made his associate eager to repair 
the injustice of his first impression, by imputing 
the repulsive manner of his reception to that 
series of troubles which had dulled the vivacity^ 
and given a suspicious caution to this upright and 
intelligent rustic. I speak of him as he appeared 
at Lochlea, when misfortunes were clustering 
round him. It may indeed be conjectured, with- 
out much refinement, that his intellectual superi- 
ority had some share in those misfortunes. When 
we are conscious of excelling in a department 
above that by which we are destined to subsist, it 
often happens that we devote to it more of our 
attention than we ought, and less in proportioa 
to those exertions, in which we are equalled or 
surpas^ by others. We have no evidence that 
William Bumes was negligent in his ordinary 
business, yet a constant succession of failures 
seldom occurs without a cause which exists. 



4bo^gh it m^y ^st imperceptibly \n the uofor*- 
tnnate peraoo. It b 9lso to be ob^ervej, that in- 
teQacti]i9) superiority is ia many ntuations a pos- 
set^ion hy &Q meaps popplar. It renders us 
faatMioiis in our choice of associates ; it inclines 
md enables us to suggest distinctions which might 
ha?e otbarwise passed unnoticed $ and it lowers 
disagreeably in their own esteem, many with 
whom we must mingle iu daily intercourse, and 
^n whom we may depend for assistance or advice. 
We may be.i9ssi||red, therefore, that though com- 
mon sense and prudence prevents it from being 
openly undenralued, yet the vulgar mind can feel 
Uttle regret in witnessing the d^ression of those 
by whom it had frequently been depressed itself. 

The fitfm <^ Mount Oliphant was of so churlish 
^ ungrateful a soil, that the faoiily of Bums^ 
far from reali;sing any property, could scarcely 
draw from it a meagre subsistence. The account 
of their difficulties shall be given in the words of 
Qilb^, who must have written it under a pain- 
fid nMX>Uection of the feelings which they excited. 

'' Mount Oliphant, the farm my father pos- 
sessed in the parurii of Ayr, is almost the very 
poorest SQil I know of in a state of cultivation. 
A stinger propf of this I cannot give, than that, 
notwithstanding the extraordinary rise in the 
value 9f Un4» w Scotland, it was, after a oonai- 
derable anw laid out in improving it by the 
proprietoi::, Jet a few years ago five pounds per 
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annum lower than the rent paid for it by my fa- 
ther thirty years ago. My father, in consequence 
of this, soon came into difficulties, which were in- 
creased by the loss of several of his cattle by ac- 
cident and disease. — ^To the bufFettings of mis- 
fortune, we could only oppose hard labour and 
the most rigid economy. We lived very sparing- 
ly. For several years butcher's meat was a stran- 
ger in the house, while all the members of the fa- 
mily exerted themselves to the utmost of their 
strength, and rather beyond it, in the labours of 
the farm. My brother, at the age of thirteen, 
assisted in thrashing the crop of corn, and at fif- 
teen was the principal labourer on the farm ; for 
we had no hired servant, male or female. The 
anguish of mind we felt at our tender years, un- 
der these straits and difficulties, was very great. 
To think of our father growing old (for he was 
now above fifty) broken down with the long con- 
tinued fatigues of bis life, with a wife and five 
other children, and in a declining state of circum- 
stances, these reflections produced in my bro- 
ther's mind and mine sensations of the deepest 
distress. I doubt not but the bard labour and 
sorrow of this period of his life, was in a great 
measure the cause of that depression of spirits 
with which Robert was so often afflicted through 
his whole life afterwards. At this time he was 
almost constantly afflicted in the evenings with a 
dull head-ache, which, at a future period of his 



was ezchangdl for a palpitation of the heart, 
and a threatening of fainting and suffocation in 
his bed, in the night time; 

'* By a stipulation in my father's lease^ he had 
a right to throw it up, if he thought proper, at 
the end of every sixth year. He attempted to fix 
himself in a better farm at the end of the first si^ 
years, but foiling in that attempt, he continued 
where he was for six ye^ars more. He then took 
the farm of Lochlea, of 130 acres, at the rent 
of twenty shillings an acre, in the parish of Tar* 

bolton, of Mr — = — — , then a merchant 

in Ayr, and now (1797) a merchant in Liyer- 
pool. He removed to this farm at Whitsunday 
1777j and possessed it only seven years. No 
writing had ever been made out of the conditions 
of the lease ; a misunderstanding took place re- 
specting them I the subjects in dispute were sub^ 
mitted to arbitration, and the decision involved 
my father's affairs in ruin. He lived to know 
of this decision, but not to see any execution in 
consequence of it. He died on the ISth of 
February, 1784.'** 

Befi>re the removal of Bums ftom Mount Oli« 
phant, he had read at least a part of the follow- 
ing books. Tlie Spectator, Pope, Shakespeare, 
TuU and Dickson on Agriculture^ the Pantheon, 
Lockers Essay, Boyle^s Lectures, Taylor on Origi- 
nal Sin, and Harvey's Meditations. After his 

• Curie's Edition of tbe Works of Barns, ToL I, p. 09. 
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settlement at Lochlea, in his eighteenth year, his 
literary ardour appears to have slackened, and to 
have given place to the indulgence of an increas- 
ing taste for the company of the fair. 

We have now reached a stage of critical interest 
and importance, in the progress of his moral &nd in- 
tellectual character, — a stage at which he was to 
Miter, either from deliberate preference, or from 
.some accidental impulse, one of the numerous 
|Miths which opened to his choice. Professor Stew- 
art has declared it to be his opinion, that *^ Bums 
possessed such an equality of strength in all his 
powers, as might have qualified him to excel in 
whatever walk of ambition he had chosen to direct 
his abilities ;*' and I have been frequently assured 
bj the bard himself, that his anxiety to succeed 
in poetry, was entirely occasioned by his propen- 
aty to the tenderest of passions. It is reasonable, 
therefore, to presume, that if he had been of a less 
vigorous and ardent constitution, or if he had been 
deterred by disappointment, or despair of success, 
from attempting to engage the attention of the 
fiur, his genius, with a little guidance, might have 
turned to physical or mathematical scienco ; or if 
destitute of any guide to aid him, in the first step 
.to such pursuits, the *' mute inglorious'* philo- 
sopher might, like his father, have shewn his su- 
periority, only by acuteness, discrimination, and 
sagacity, in those matters of religion or common 
life, to which alone his faculties would have been 



applied. But when he first found himself con- 
nected^ in the reaping field, with one individual 
of the other sex, more than with the rest, and 
when this connection was daily renewed, he felt 
himself impelled to please, and win the preference 
of her with whom he enjoyed this temporary 
union. Till then, by his own account, he had 
no consciousness of the powers which he posses* 
sed, nor any suspicion that the seeds of poetry 
were quickening within him. But poetry he 
knew to be the language of love, and though it 
was only a broken dialect of this language he 
could hope to speak, he resolved to make the 
trial, and compost a song for the voice of his 
youthful partner. In this production, Dr Currie 
observes, we find no indications of the future ge«» 
nius of Bums ; and it certainly does not surpass 
the attempts of other youths, in the same degree 
that his subsequent compositions surpassed those 
of all contemporary poets. It must still, how- 
ever, be regarded as an uncommon effort in an 
ill-educated peasant, of sixteen; and much> 
though not all, which was afterwards produced, 
might fitirly have been expected from the youth 
who was capable of making it. It has, indeed, 
no pretensions to originality, but of the songs 
which are popular among the lower classes, the 
only models which he had studied, it is no un- 
successful imitation. Burns himself appears to 
have put considerable value on this first- bom off- 
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spring of his genius : and his partiality, though 
probably owing to the pleasing recollections 
which the poem awak^ied, may still be regarded 
as fortunate for the public. It revealed to him 
the secret of his own powers, and carried him on 
to new attempts. The die therefore was now 
cast : his path was chosen : and he became irre- 
coverably a p66t. 

Having thus been introduced to the pleasures 
of virtuous love, the greatest which he had ever 
tasted, be appears to have resigned himself to 
them with constant and unlimited indulgence. 
At Mount 01iphant,'the principal sweetening of 
his cup was mental improvement ; but, at Loch- 
lea, this appears to have been superseded by the 
sweeter, and more seducing ingredient of amo- 
rous tenderness. His mind was never free fix>m 
some attachment, either in its growth, or in its 
wane; and from the number of Nellys and 
Bet^s to whom his earliest productions are ad- 
dressed, he' seems to have crowded a great variety 
of these adventures into a narrow space. Bums, 
like too many others of ardent and active pas- 
sions, found more delight in the commencement, 
than in the Continuance of his attachments. He 
found, to use the language of Shakespeare^ that 

^^ Women are uigels, wooing t 
Things won are done ; the 8ovl*8 joj lies in doing/' 

He delighted in the moment when the proba- 
bility of creating a tender interest in the bosom 
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of some fair stranger first presented itsdf to his 
thoughts ;. when each successive interview grati- 
fied bis self-love, by assuring him of his progress : 
and when hope, approaching to exultation, was 
still seasoned with such remains of doubt, as ser- 
ved to give it poignancy, and invited his mind to 
dwell upon the subject. Such were the mo- 
ments which, in his <^ Saturday Nighty^ he de- 
scribes as the most exquisite of all that are al- 
lotted to man. It is to be suspected, from the 
account of his brother, that when Bums found 
his triumph complete over the heart of the &- 
vourite of the hour, his passion soon began to 
abate, and that his enterprising gallantry turned 
to some new conquest, with an eagerness that 
shewed too little anxiety for the peace of the for- 
saken fair who had been contributing to his en- 
jojonent. He confined his attention, however, 
to females in that condition of life, where the ef- 
fects of sensibility are generally prevented or 
overcome, by a certain coarseness of sentiment, 
and sturdiness of character. His excessive jea- 
lousy of all who assumed, from their superior 
wealth, a consequence to which they were entit- 
led by nothing else, deterred him firom aiming at 
connections aboye his own humble rank ; and he 
was anxiously cautious not to add to the natural 
difficulties which lovers have to surmount, any 
that could arise from contempt of his origin or 
occupation; — ^a sentiment which would have 
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rendered the mortiBcation of a repulse doubly 
galling to his pride. This jealousy he seems to 
have retained through life, to an excess incon- 
sistent with the excellence of his understanding ; 
and it may be doubted whether, at any period, 
he could have united himself with a female, 
whom he might suspect of harbouring in her 
thoughts even the most secret idea of having 
done him honour, by stooping from the preten- 
sions of her rank. 

Bums, according to the report of his brother, 
was, at the close of his boyhood, awkward and 
ill at ease in the company of women. But by 
a little practice and success, this manner wore 
off, and he soon came to be envied by his com- 
panions for that easy and confident address, 
which is secretly welcome to the fair, by taking 
all advances on itself, and saving them from the 
charge, and from the consciousness, of having 
given the encouragement even of half approaches. 
He became one of '^ the forward and the bold," 
to whom women are said to be most apt to stoop. 
This description of the rustic Philander I receiv- 
ed from Mr David Sillars, to whom Burns ad- 
dresses his ** Epistle to Davie, a Brother- Poet i'^ 
and who, at the same time, gave me the copy 
of a letter containing the description in his own 
wordS} which is inserted in the Appendix. With 
Bams, while he resided at Lochlea, Mr Sillars 
was in the custom of regulariy meeting at church; 



and tbejr generally were members of the ssane 
youthful groupe^ who passed the interval be* 
tween the services together. This is an oppor- 
tonity of which the rural beanx and belles, then 
snre of meeting in their holiday dresses^ seldom 
finl to take advantage, for commencing or con- 
firming their acquaintance. Here are display- 
ed all those different shades of character, and all 
those arts of insinuation and rivalship, which are 
achibited perhaps more imperfectly, because 
more constrained by rule, in the circles of court- 
ly gallantry. It was here that the friend of 
Bums more particularly noticed the lively free- 
dom and agreeable effrontery of his manner in 
accosting their fair companions, and the envi- 
able facility with which he commanded their 
favour, while his bashful fellow-swains stood aloof 
and f<Mrbore the competition. 

Bums, however, had not yet become a *' gal- 
lant gay Lothario ;*' nor does it appear that the 
power which he possessed had ever suggested to 
him any idea of employing it for a licentious 
purpose. He might be too rash and tnconstant 
in his attachments, and too thoughtlass and un- 
guarded in declaring them ; but bis object was 
nothing farther than to gain a preference in the 
affisctions of his favourite. Marriage, therefore, 
was always at the termination of every new pros- 
pect, which presented itself with every change 
in the object of his admiration ; and in pippor* 
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tion to the mnmud freqaency of tiiese diangeiy 
the neceflritjr of providing for a domestic esta* 
blishment pressed itsdf more repeatedly and mora 
bosiljr upon his thoughts. To maintain a fiimi- 
\y on the wages allowed him by his ftther^ was 
impossible. To engage in a separate fium, with- 
out any capital, was no less extnuragant. He 
was therefore led, by the circumstance oi having 
had a yearly speculation in raising flax on part 
of the farm of Lochlea, which he rented from 
his father, to attempt the business of a flax-dres* 
aer, which he thought he might, in some mear 
sure, connect with that of a grower of the raw 
commodity. For this purpose, he removed in 
1760 to Irvine, and began to work at his new 
occupation* 

We have litde information of the additions 
lie made to his literary knowledge during the 
time which he had previously passed at Loch* 
lea ; but we have reason to conclude that» both 
from bocto and conversation, as well as from the 
natural growth and invigoration of his fticultiesy 
his improvement had been singularly rapid.-— 
From a medical gentleman who at that time was 
settled in the neighbourhood, I recdved the toU 
lowing description of the first impression made 
upon his miud by the family of Bums. Having 
occasipn to introduce himself^ on pajring a pro- 
fessional visit, he conceived the fiither to be in* 
ferior, both in manner and intelligence, to the 
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majmity of others in a inmilar station. Gilbert 
was fnak and livelf^ well informed and com- 
municative; while the poet appeared to be 
heavy and inaccessible, and without the power, 
as well as the desire, to please or interest. But 
a veiy short time was sufficient to correct 
these false apprehensions. Robert, though si* 
lent fibr a while, had been attentive; and when 
the conversation, which was on a medical sub- 
ject, had taken the turn he wished, began to 
engage in it, displaying a de:^terity of reasoning, 
an ingenuity of reflection, and a familiarity with 
topics apparently beyond his reach, by which 
his visitor was no less gratified than astonished* 
This gentleman,, who had penetration to disco- 
Ter, had also, it may be supposed, sufficient taste 
to value the treasure which had been dropped so 
near him. — As we find him, some years after, 
but before the public had taken Bums by the 
hand, conducting him to his introductory inter-, 
view with Professor Stewart, it is natural to infer 
that the interesting visit which has just been de- 
scribed, had led to others : and that he bad be- 
come the early cherisher and active encomiast 
of his obscure but extraordinary neighbour. * 



* Fqr the sake of correctness, tbe preceding p^mgnipli, 
sad also the account of WiUiam Barnes whidi occurs a* 
paga zxv., were shewn to mj infonaer^ John M^Kaozie Esq. 
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Boras represents hunself, in his letter to Dr 
Moore» as noted, in his boyhood, for what he 
calls an ideot piety, by which he probably means 
a strong impression (for his mind was constitut- 
ed to grasp nothing loosely or superficially) of 
that system of religious belief which he had been 
taught in his infancy, and on the consistency of 
which he had never thought of spepulating, or 
of bringing its truth to the test of his understand- 
ing. This part of his character probably un- 
derwent little change, till his removal to Irvine. 
In a paragraph of the same letter, which has 
been suppressed in the publication, but which 
the author shewed me soon after it was written^ 
be says it was at that time his chief ambition to 
shine in those religious conversations which take 
place at funerals, or in the church'oyard on Sun* 
days. To this, indeed, he would naturally be 
led, by a desire to ex^cise his intellectual pow- 



fonnerlj of Maachlin, and now of Irrine. From the re* 
marks on these passages which Mr M^Kenzie took the 
trouble of writing, I am happy to find that my verbal infor. 
BiatioB has been reported with tolerable fidelity. His letter 
came too late for insertion in the narrative ; bnt it is intro- 
duced in the Appendii, page 261, and deserves the attention 
of the reader, on account of the additional notices which it 
supplies, of tlie character and family of the poet, and of the 
share which Mr M^Kenzie had in recommending him to pu- 
blic patronage* 



en I for, when a peasant in Scotland possesses 
any logical or literary talent, religious discussion 
is almost the only field presented for its display. 
The custom of the lower orders among the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch, is in this respect widely dif- 
ferent ; and however ineffectual that of the lat- 
ter may be reckoned, for rendering their virtue 
equal to their pretensions, there can be no doubt 
that it contributes greatly to sharpen their minds, 
by emulation and exertion. An English rustic, 
if piously disposed, goes to church, and joins, in 
the appointed prayers, without thinking at all of 
the reader; and takes the benefit of such useful 
exhortations as the sermon may contain, with- 
out considering it as a critic, or reflecting whe- 
ther the clerg3rman has any greater share in its 
composition, than in that of the liturgy. But 
in Scotland, both the prayers and the sermon are 
known to be the work of him who pronounces 
them; and wherever any public effort of the 
mind presents itself to our judgment, those who 
conceive themselves qualified, are naturally dis- 
posed, to investigate its pretensions. To praise 
or censure in general terms, is thought no suffi- 
cient testimony of acumen ; and, therefore, the 
leading critics of the congregation enter into a 
minute examination of the discourse, and sub- 
ject it to a rhetorical and theological analysis. 
The younger members, according to their talents 
and ambition, either wait in silence to catch the 
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note from these village Corfrphaei ; or, bj con- 
troverting their opinions, provoke an argument 
in which they can exhibit their intellectual agi- 
lity or strength. Bums, as may easily be sup- 
posed, was of the latter class. The comparative 
extent of his reading, and the power which a 
mind like his could derive from it, gave him van- 
tage ground ; and he was conscious of possess- 
ing what he calls '< a wild logical talent, or 
something like the rudiments of good sense ^*' 
which made him shrink from grappling in argu- 
ment with no antagonist We may conclude, 
therefore, that on Sundays, the intervals which 
he could spare from pleasing the hearts of one 
sex, were frequently occupied in puzzling the 
heads of the other. 

It is not improbable that the last of these oc* 
cupations might have a tendency to preserve 
him from licentiousness in prosecuting the first : 
for the principles of Calvinism, to which his op* 
position, for the sake of argument, had not yet 
prevented his adherence, are peculiariy severe 
against illicit gallantry ; and though he was cer- 
tainly hr short of any austerity which they may 
be supposed to recommend, yet to their influ- 
ence the purity of his conduct might have been 
partly owing. 

During his stay in Irvine, however, a severe 
shock was given both to his orthodoxy and to his 
morab. On enquiring who had been his prin- 
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cipa] associates at that place, I was directed, 
among others, to an elderly person etigaged in 
tradfe, who has, through life, rendered himself 
angular by differing from the most general opi- 
nions and customs of his neighbours. By this 
person, I was informed that he fell accidentally 
into acquaintance with Bums, soon after the lat- 
ter had established himself as his townsman, and 
that, during the latter part of their connection, 
they were in the practice of spending the Sunday 
evenings together. Religion, he added, was often 
the subject of their conyersation, in the discussion 
of which the poet commonly ranged himself on 
the side of Calvin : but fr<»n this station his dom« 
panion took the credit of withdrawing him, say- 
ing, with some complacency, *' to me, I believe^ 
he was indebted for a more liberal way of think- 
ing. 

Of the extent of this obligation, some doubt 
may be entertainekl ; for aloiig with the rigour of 
his religious creed, the rules of moral conduct 
which it imposed were probably relaxed : and 
as his other associates at this period were young 
men accustomed to the dissipation and looseness 
of a towii life, his scruples began gradually to 
abate, and his thoughts to familiarise themselves 
with a libertinism, which they had formerly con- 
sidered as on a level with the most atrocious 
crimes. 
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These changes, it may be conjectured, did not 
take place, without occasional visitations of bit- 
ter reflection — a conjecture which is verified by 
the strain of a letter addressed by him to his fiither 
in December 1791. He appears to have written 
it in one of those pauses from tumultuous plear 
sure, when a mind like his, " bodying forth" its 
darkest images with a painful activity, is dispos- 
ed to brood over the past with dissatisfaction, and 
over the future with despair ; when it endeavours 
to undervalue the prosperity which it cannot 
reach, by dwelling on the vanity of earthly en« 
joy ments ; or, to use the beautiful metaphor of 
Charlotte Smith, 

^^ When weary Hope reposes on tlie tomb.*' 

This letter, the first of the poet's which has 
been given to the public, is also one of the 
best. It communicates in simple language, a 
faithful transcript of the writer^s mind at the 
moment, and is less ambitious of that tiptoe ele- 
vation, and that glare of language, which are fire« 
quently perceivable in his subsequent correspon- 
dence. From some of its expressions, we see 
that Burns had been previously subject to those 
hypochondriacal ailments, which are too often 
the price paid by genius for its brighter intervals^ 
but with which a ploughman is rarely disturbed. 
Some will therefore be apt to infer, that in Bums 
the portion of genius was so great, as to require 
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not only the customary price, but the forfeiture 
of that security which his profession afforded. A 
more certain inference is, that if he was subject 
to fits of depression even in his hours of regulari- 
ty and innocence, they must have increased both 
in number and intensity, when his opinions and 
conduct had become more unsteady. If the ebb 
and flow of mind had been perceptible in his 
most quiescent state, in the spring-tide of dissi- 
pation their violence must naturally have been 
augmented. 

In the letter which has given rise to these re- 
marks. Bums intimates his wish, by expressing 
his despair, of making a figure in the world. It 
is not improbable that the last of these feelings 
had been occasioned by finding at Irvine, associ- 
ates whose superiority of education had made 
him think more humbly of his own superiority 
of talents, and had perhaps disheartened him in 
their exertion. I am led to this conjecture, by dis- 
covering from the report of the person formerly 
alluded to, that in that place he had not made 
the impression, nor excited the interest which 
might have been expected : *' I saw nothing in 
him," said my informer, '^ to make me consider 
him as at all excelling many other young men of 
my acquaintance.** This opinion must be im- 
puted either to want of discrimination on the 
part of the observer, or on that of the poet^ to 



constraint and diffidence, imposed by the presence 
of taetk snperior to his rural auditors. 

The new project of Bums, like most of those 
in which he engaged, was unfortunate. On a 
night of merriment, five days after the date of his 
letter to his &ther, his shop, with all the flax 
which it contained, was consumed by fire ; and 
owing to this accident, by his own account, 
or to disgust with the occupation, by the more 
probable account of his brother, he abandoned 
the undertaking, and returned to Lochlea. Here 
he found the affairs of his family £u* from being 
in a state to yield him consolation. His father, 
with an inattention which may, in some measure, 
justify the coigecture which has been hazarded re- 
specting his character, had entered on his fium 
without the security of any contract, except a 
verbal agreement with the proprietor. Disputes 
arose ; a lawsuit was the consequence; and Wil- 
liam Bumes, soon after the return of the poet, had 
the expectation of being cast. In these circum- 
stances, as a prospect of resource for the family, 
the two brothers took a fana from Mr Gavin 
Hamilton, in the neighbourhood of Mauchlin, to 
which they removed in November 1783. Not 
long Bfter^ in February 1784, William Bumes 
died of a consumption, which, if not occasioned, 
was probably exasperated, by the vexation he 
had undergone, and by the cheerless prospects 
of his £Eunily« 
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Burns UiA now reached his a4th jear, an age 
at which the mind has generally attained its full 
gTDwthj and its strongest disposition to actifity. ^ 
Hitherto, however, he had been only preparing 
himself for those exertions, which were soon to* 
astonish the worid, and even himself, by their 
success. His reading had, indeed, been too limit* 
ed to render him, in the language of Lord Bacon, 
a full man ; but he had been making himself a 
correct man by writing, for he was occasionally 
cmnposing verses ; and it is evident that no one 
could have produced the letter to his fiither 
without previous practice in epistolary composi- 
tion* He had also endeavoured to become a ready 
man^ not only by conversing but by haranguing } 
for we find that before his removal to Irvine, 
he had instituted a debating society at Tarbolton, . 
probably With the douUe view of exhibiting and 
improving h'is powers. This society continued 
to exist for several years after Bums had quitted 
his native county, but on some dissension it 
was at length dissolved, and its records commit- 
ted to the flames. Its regulations, however, and 
a few remaiics to introduce them, which seem to 
have been written before the minute-book was 
begun, escaped the fate of the latter, and have 
been published by Dr Currie, to gratify the cu- 
riosity which this simple institution of the poet 
might naturally excite. To the preface, a few 
verses are prefixed, jvhich are not, as Dr Currie 
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presome&9 ffom the pen of Bnrns. Thejr were 
contributed by Mr David Sillals. On femoTing 
to M Ossgiell (the name of his new ikrtn) the poet 
was necesBarily removted froin his dnb* but sup- 
plied the lo88» by forming a similar society 'vHiich 
was to meet at Mavchline. In the debates of 
these societies. Bums took a conspicuous part ; 
and the facility of expression which he thus ac- 
quired^ he soon had an opportunity of tumiteg to 
account. 

Having clntered the fralemity of masons, be 
became, a zealous ftequenter of their meetings^ 
where the talent of expressing, or replying to a 
cdmplimentery toast, with fluency and neatness^ 
and of occamonally speaking with a little more 
formality than is customary in private compa- 
nies, isiroduces its possessor to the notice of his 
superiors in the lodge, who are frequently his 
s u perior s also in fortune. By a person with thb 
fkcuily, Vbey find themsdves aided and relieved 
in the eacecfution of duties for which they are 
themselves perhaps indifferently qualified ; and 
they are gen e ra ll y disposed to adcnowledge the 
little services which help them on in a pub- 
lic appearance with nM)re gratitude than they 
shew for others, far more essential, but at the 
SflflBoe time more unknown. Thalt Boms was a 
tolerable proficient in this humble species of do- 
quenoe, we have the testimony of Professor 
Stewait ; and he informs us ^imself, that be was 
frequently employed to initiate novices into the 



mysteries of the crafty which would give occa- 
sion for shewing his powers in a longer and more 
daborate discourse. In scenes of this sort, to 
which Bums was now too much devoted, he 
multiplied his acquaintances, and extended his 
celebrity among the choice spirits of his neigh- 
bourhood, for whose excesses his wit furnished 
an ornament and apology of which they were 
often destitute* 

When the rigour of his self-denial had be^i 
thus abated, and while his hours were flowing 
on in so careless and convivial a tenor, it is not 
surprising that his attachment to the fair should 
have taken a new character, and should have 
compelled him, according to the custom which 
then prevailed, to atone for a breach of' public 
decorum by doing penance in the church. 
Though this was merely a matter of common 
&nQ, and could be interpreted into no personal 
injury, yet it begot in Burns an inextinguishable 
lesentment, not only against the clergyman by 
whom the di^race was inflicted, who was a man 
of primitive and venerable virtues, but against all 
that description of his brethren, who thought it 
their doty to maintain the seventy of the Calvi* 
nistic discipline. It is not to be denied that 
Boms was deeply tinctured with that narrowness 
of mind, which hinders a man from judging of a 
character in the abstract, or from taking any 

other standard than the good or evil which he- 
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his experienced from it On those who had conn* 
tenanced or befriended him, he was extravagant 
in his encomiums i while others, who perhaps 
were better men, but whose lot it had been to 
contradict his desires, were devoted to the 
scourge of his unsparing invective. To own 
the justice of him who smites us^ demands a re- 
finement of heroism, which a peasant can rare* 
1/ attain, and the want of which made Bums oc- 
casionally direct his satire^ not against the qua- 
lity which most deserved it, but against that 
iix>m which he had himself suffered most annoy- 
ance. This coarse morality, though probably 
the origin of some of his most amusing produc* 
tions, is no pleasing feature of his character, as 
it disappoints us of that elegant and philosophic 
magnanimity which we look for in a superior 
mind The Church of Scotland is well known 
to consist of two parties, one of which preserves 
the Puritanism of the seventeenth century in 
much greater perfection than the other. To 
the latter. Bums had now an evident leaning. 
Though his reverence for neither of the parties 
was great, he found in the members of this a la- 
titude of views that rendered them the least of two 
evils. They were tender to his failings for the sake 
of his wit, the particular direction of which could 
not be unwelcome to them ; and were recom- 
mended still more powerfully to a mind like his, 
from being the political opponents of the per- 



sons by vrhom his punkhmeBt kad been acbni* 
nistered* 

This leaning appears to have been reciprocal ; 
for, though Bums was still unknown as a poet, 
and distinguished only by the display of his ta- 
lents in conyersatiouj he already numbered seve^ 
ral clergymen among his acquaintance. One of 
these communicated to me a circumstance which 
conveys more forcibly than many words, an idea 
of the impression made upon his mind by the 
powers of the poet This gentleman, after en- 
tering on the clerical profession, had repeatedly 
met Bums in company, when the^acuteness and 
originality displayed by the latter, the depth of 
his discernment, the force of his expressions, and 
the authoritative energy of his understanding, 
had created in the former a sense of his power, 
of the extent of which he was unconscious, till 
revealed to him by accident. The second time 
that he appeared in the pulpit, he came with an 
assured and tranquil . mind, and though a few 
persons of education were present, he advanced 
some length in the service, with his confidence 
and self-possession unimpaired: but when he 
observed Bums, who was of a different parish, 
unexpectedly enter the church, he was instantly 
affected with a tremor and embarrassment which 
suddenly apprised him of the impression his 
mind, unknown to itself, had previously receiv- 
ed. He now discovered, that in their former in« 
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teiriews, he had been gradually and impercep- 
tibly measurinn: the strength of that intellectnal 
giant, before whom he was now to exhibit his 
own When it is added, that the person thus 
affected had good abilities, improved by a care- 
ful education, and that he had a,l8o more than 
the ordinary portion of constitutional firmness^ 
we may be able to conceive the degree of respect 
which was inspired by the talents of the unlet- 
tered ploughman, before he had been advanced 
to precedency by any public honours. 

Though the farm of Mpssgeill had been taken 
in the name of the two brothers, it was a family 
concern. It was stocked from the common ca- 
pital, and the nominal tenants received only the 
scantiest wages of labourers. On his entry to 
this new situation, there were many circumstan- 
ces by which Burns was called to serious and 
thoughtful reflection. Hitherto, as a member of 
the family, and in his individual character, all his 
schemes had misgiven, and no provision had been 
made to serve beyond the day. The farm with 
which he had engaged, was in a situation which 
rendered its produce precarious, and to force 
from it a comfortable subsistence, after paying 
the rent, would require the most steady attention 
and persevering industry. These considerations 
seem to have touched the mind of Bums with 
suitable force in the seasons of reflection. To 
fise his own words: << I entered on this farm 
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With a full resolution, (omCf gotfk /m/Zbewisel 
I read ffuming books ; I calculated crops ; I ^t* 
tended mwkets." These reaoIuti^His ^ere a3 
meriUffiotts as they probably were sincere, while 
the siib)eot had possession of his thoughts. Hot 
in a mind where every successive impression waa 
so powerful, the very strength of the resolution 
contributed to its breach. It begot an easy and 
self-approving security, which, by tranquillizing 
his feelings, rendered them more open to the as- 
saults of the next temptation. His satisfaction 
in the consciousness that the first step to amend- 
ment had been taken, made him careless about 
the rest 

It is curious to observe, that the period when 
his agricultural operaticHis commenced, and 
which was to be also the commencement of a 
new tenor of life, was that when he devoted most 
time to poetical avocations, when his amours 
increased both in number and violence, and when 
his visits to the scenes and the votaries of lawless 
merriment, became most firequent and most se- 
ducing. That he was an able workman is not 
to be doubted, but his constancy at work may 
fiurly be questioned* When a portion of the 
night is claimed by pleasure, it is impossible but 
that a corresponding portion of the day must be 
taken firom bushiess. He who mingles mental 
and corporeal labour, or the pursuits of diligence 
and dissipation, can scarcely be supposed to do 
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equal justice to both. The occupation which 
18 least engaging will be most neglected. Tho* 
bad seed and backward seasons, therefore, may 
have been, in part, the cause that the fium of 
MosiKgidl did not fulfil the expectations of the 
brothers, there is ground for suspecting that the 
irregularities of the elder were also to blame. 

It deserves however to be particularly remem- 
bered, that during the two first years of this un- 
fortunate concern, which appear to be so ex- 
clusively filled with the tumults of hilarity, and 
the toils of the field, with the anguish of love 
and the anxiety of care, the mind of Bums pro- 
duced those admirable poems, which have placed 
bis name at a height to which few generations 
are destined to contain a single individual entit- 
led to aspire. It is not in its most quiescent 
state that the mind makes its noblest efibrts. 
Many of the finest works have been produced in 
the intervals of anguish, in the pauses of agita- 
tion, in the intermissions of alarm. It is not 
during a permanent exemption, but in the mo- 
ment of relief from pain, that the body, enjoys 
the most delicious sensations, and the mind its 
greatest alertness : Nor is it less true of intdlec- 
tual than of material light, that the flash is most 
resi^endent, when the cloud is darl^est. If this 
remark be just, it may lessen our surprise that 
Bums, while agonised by the consequences of 
his imprudent conduct, and daily drawing near- 
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er to the brink of ruin, should, in those intarals^ 
when the mind compensates for a long depres- 
sion, by an excessive elevation of spirits, have 
risen to the exalted strains of the Vision, or the 
Cotter's Saturday Night, or burst out in the 
lively s^ies of the Holy Fair, or the Address to 
the De'iL 

None of the poems, which are now in the 
hands of the public, had been written before the 
year 1784, except a few songs. Winter, a dirge, 
and the Dying Words of Poor Mailie. His first 
production after that period, was an Epistle 
to Davie, which he communicated to his bro- 
ther Gilbert ; and their mutual approbation of 
it rose so high, as to make them think it worthy 
of appearing in a magazine. In the course of 
the years 1784 and 178^» different incidents and 
situations led him to compose almost all those 
pieces on which his celebrity is founded. When 
any circumstance suggested an idea suited to 
poetry, it seems to have laid hold of his mind 
with unusual tenacity, and to have made him 
begin a composition in order to introduce it 
He could keep his thoughts directed to it, when 
engaged in the solitary labours of the field ; for 
it was during the coarse and fatiguing occupa- 
tion of holding the plough, that he executed 
those master-pieces of genius which the regular 
author, in the warmth and quiet of his study, 
would vainly try to equal. Nothing can better 
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prtlve that habit is a second nature, than such a 
fiu:t It 18 not more surprising that Bloomfield 
abonld carry on the most elegant mental process 
on the bench of the shoemaker^ or Burns, when 
atruggling in the clayey furrow, than that the 
ship^-boy should compose himself to sleep on the 
mast, or the soldier, within sight of the battery 
which he is afterwards to storm. 

The powerful memory of Bums enabled bim» 
without the aid of writing, to carry his compo* 
sitions in his mind, until they had received his 
last improvements ; after which he would seldom 
listen to any proposal for their alteration. In 
many cases, however, the time which he hep 
stowed upon them was e&tremely short. Death 
and Dr Hornbook was the work of a walk home 
fltMn a mason meeting. The Petition qf Bruar 
Water was finished, in its present state, during 
a drive in a post-chaise with a loquacious com* 
panion. And the noble Pindaric, '' Scots wha 
hoe wi* Wallace bledf' was produced on horse- 
back in a stormy evening, with a fellow-travel- 
ler, who abstained from interrupting the deep 
abstraction, through which he perceived all the 
mental energies of the poet to be deeply engag- 
ed, and in the act of giving form to some new 
creation. But though the genius of ^ums, in 
its propitious moments, could dash off an occa- 
sional performance with such rapid felicity, and 
give existence in a few hours to objects which 
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were to be admired perhaps for ages, it is proba^ 
Ue that on many of his poems he bestowed a 
more patient elaboration. When the toils of the 
day were closed with a solitary walk along the ro^ 
mantic banks of the Ayr, or with a musing fit by 
the winter hearth, or on Sundays, when his powers 
had been invigorated by more than the usual 
portion of sleep, and when he could surrender 
them ^cclusively to mental occupation, he would 
naturally revolve and polish those productions^ 
of which the first design had occurred to him at 
the plough. 

Indeed, when we consider the feeble incen* 
tives which set the genius of Bums to acti<Mi, 
we may justly wonder that his labour was so 
great, and his performances so perfect. He had 
yet little hope of attracting the notice, and still 
less of becoming the idol, of the public. Besides 
the secret pleasure of mental occupation, and 
the exulting consciousness of a success beyond 
his expectation, he had no recompence in pros- 
pect, but the gratification and applause of a few 
rustic critics^ to whom he communicated bis 
compositions. To please those with whom we 
daily assort is a sufficient motive for the gentler 
exercises of intellect $ but to strain the faculties 
to their highest pitch, is to be expected from no 
one, unless he can place himself in imagination 
on a wider theatre, and sustain the tone of his 
private and preparatory exertions, by anticipate 
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ing the plaudits with which their public exhibi- 
tion 18 to be crowned. To this, however. Bums 
is an exception: for his efforts were greater^ 
when prompted only by the former motive, than 
any which he made after obtaining honours so 
far beyond his ambition, as might naturally have 
inBamed his desires for a renewal of the enjoy* 
ment He would probably have accomplished 
more, had his first encouragement been less sud- 
den and less decided. 

We are now arrived^ at a yery critical period 
in the narrative. It is like what dramatic critics 
term the catastasis, or ripening of the plot, when 
the hero is so hemmed in by perplexity and distress, 
that he must either be overwhelmed, or escape by 
some lucky incident, and begin a new career. The 
annual income of Bums was but jt ?.— *yet on 
this he contrived to live. Nothing can be a 
stronger evidence of the fragality to which he 
was urged by a resolute love of independence, 
and of the sobriety which he maintained, among 
those convivial and more opulent companions 
with whom he associated. But unfortunately in 
other pleasures he was less temperate. About 
1785 he became enamoured of Jean Armour, 
afterwards Mrs Bums, and the consequences of 
their connection soon after made it public. Pre- 
vious, however, to this involuntary discovery. 
Bums, to alleviate the affliction in which he saw 
the partner of his impradence involved, acknow- 
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ledged hiiMelf her husband by a written deed» 
which in Scotland constitutes a valid marriage } 
and as he was unable to maintain a family* he 
proposed going to Jamaica* where he hoped to 
find the means, not only of supporting himself 
but of remitting a provision for his wife. But 
the father of his fieivourite, who till he was in* 
formed of the marriage* had been ignorant of the 
circumstance which led to it, was deeply mwti* 
fied and incensed. A husband who resided in 
Jamaica he regarded as a slender cover for his 
daughter's character, and no protection for her 
&mily ; and though Burns would have abandon- 
ed this part of his plan, and supported his wife by 
daily labour at home, even this concession was 
of no avail. Mr Armour conceived himself de- 
graded by an alliance with a person in the des- 
perate circumstances of Bums ; and under this 
idea, aided probably by personal resentment, he 
took the extraordinary step of refusing his con« 
sent to the marriage, and prevailed with his 
daughter to destroy the paper which most pa» 
rents would have considered as the greatest repa- 
ration of the evil. 

Bums was now in the singular situation of see- 
ing his hand rejected by one whose heart and 
person he had subdued ; and, in addition to this 
mortification, bis farm was yearly misgiving} 
resourceless poverty pressed upon him ; and he 
was summoned to find security for the provision 
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cf tike two childrpti, whom his fiiture &ther«iii- 
law wottM not permit hira to legitimate. Tbe 
required security oouM not be procured ; and he 
had no altenMtiye but to fly the country or go 
to jail. In circumstances of such peculiar and 
i^;onizing desperation, he rererted to his fonner 
plan of trying his fortune in Jamaica. The place 
0i assistant - ovwseer on the estate of a Dr 
Doi^;las was obtained for him» but money was 
wimted to pay his passage ; and by the ad vice of 
some friends, particulariy of his landlord, Mr 
Hamilton, aided in all probability by an indistinct 
and secret hope, that he might yet be sared from 
the necessity of expatriation, he resolved to give a 
Tolume of his poems to the public. 

Several of his satirical pieces in ridicule of hy* 
pocritical pretenders to religion, had previously 
been circulated in manuscript ; and had been re- 
ceived, by his own account, <* with a roar of ap- 
plause,*' especially among the less scrupulous of 
the clergy, who, in a provincial circle, are often 
the only judges of literary merit His name was 
therefore known, and he met with all the patro* 
nage which could be expected from a comer of 
a single county. He had for his volmse, which 
was printed at Kilmarnock, in July 17^6, 350 
subscribers, €00 copies were thrown off, and by 
the profits of the sale he became master of if 80. 
This small sum, however, was inadequate for any 
Hung more than conveying him to Jaaiaica : and 
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tiMmgh bis volume was admired, yet amteg those 
into whose hands it came, were none of that lite^ 
my authority, and that trust in their own judgw 
meat, which could entitle them to claim for it the 
admiration of the public at lai^. No distinguished 
ptttroki appeared, who without any fear of being 
found by wiser critics to have misplaced his ap^ 
probation, might diape for him a destiny difib- 
rent from that to which necessity had compelled 
him. He therefore made the last arrangements 
for his voyage ; engaged his passage ; sent off his 
trunk to Greenock ; and in a few days more, he 
would have been shipped for the West Indies, from 
which he would prot>ably never have returned. 

Fortunately* however, he went to pay a part- 
ing visit to Dr Laurie, minister of Loudon, a 
gentleman of an enlightened under^anding, ac- 
companied with a most benevolent disposition^ 
who was extremely affected by the hard lot of 
talents so splendid as he discerned in his visitor. 
It does not appear that, at this critical and in- 
teresting interview, he had endeavoured to open 
any brighter prospects to the poet, with a view to 
dissuade him fit>m his jrfan, for the latter return- 
ed from his visit, under the pressure of the most 
cheerless anticipations, which he endeavoured to 
b^uUe, by composing some melancholy veines 
on the way. Doctor Laurie, however, lost no 
time in doing something, while something could 
atil be done. He sent a copy of the Poems to 
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Dr Blacklock, with a letter descriUng the cha- 
racter and condition of their author. It was a 
fortunate circumstance that the person to whom 
Dr Laurie applied, merely because he was the onlj 
one of his literary acquaintances with whom he 
chose to use that freedom, happened also to be the 
person best qualified to render the application suc- 
cessful. Dr Blacklock was an enthusiast in his ad- 
miration of an art which he had practised himself 
with applause. He felt the claims of a poet, with a 
paternal sympathy; and he had in his constitution 
a tenderness of sensibility that would have engag- 
ed his beneficence for a youth in the circumstances 
of Bums, even though he had not been indebted to 
him for the delight which he received from his 
works ; for if the young men were enumerated, 
whom he drew from obsdurity, and enabled by 
education to advance themselves in life, the ca- 
talogue would naturally excite surprise. 

Of Jkhese two most early and exemplary patrons 
of the poet, the present writer is entitled, by per- 
sonal knowledge, to speak with decision. Under 
the roofs of both, he passed many a pleasing hour 
of his youth, and can easily conceive the honest 
warmth with which Dr Laurie would enter into 
the concerns of the fiiendless and ingenious pea- 
sant ; and the glowing admiration with which Dr 
Blacklock would read his productions, and me* 
ditate schemes for his advancement. The latter 
was not of a disposition to act as Walpole did te 
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Chatterton ; to discourage with feeble praise, and 
to diift off the trouble of future patronage, by 
bidding him relinquish poetry, and mind his 
plough. He replied instantly to the letter of Dr 
Laurie, and expressed his approbation in the 
strongest and most unqualified language, suggest- 
ing that a second edition of the poems would pro- 
bably have an unprecedented circulation. This 
l^ter Dr Laurie, without delay, communicated 
to Mr Hamilton, and Mr Hamilton to Bums, 
who may be supposed abundantly willing to lis- 
ten to any suggestion, by which his voyage might 
be prevented or postponed. Having now, for the 
first time, received a decision on the merit of his 
productions, from a literary judge of considerable 
name, he was easily persuaded to abandon his 
wretohed prospects in Jamiuca, and try the fortune 
of a new edition in Edinburgh. On this step he 
determined with a promptness which shews little 
persuasion to have been required ; for on the S3d 
October 1786 we find him at Professor Stewart's, 
apparently without any change of plan, and a 
month after he is in Edinburgh, proceeding with 
his publication. 

Within the circle through which the provincial 
edition of the poems spread, some persons of dis- 
tinction had been so much delighted with their 
excettence as to seek the acquaintance of the au- 
thor. Among these were the Earl of Glencaim, 
Sir John Whitefordj and Colonel Montgomery, 
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now Earl of Eglinton. But the most attached 
and zealous friend whom his genius procured him, 
was Mrs Dnnlop of Dunlop, the lineal descend- 
ant of Sir William Wallace, in whom a force of 
intellect becoming her descent, seems to have 
been united with that sensibility which graces the 
female character of modern times. As soon as 
she read the productions of the ploughman, she 
perceived their merit, and confiding in a judg- 
ment which, it is to be supposed, had not oflen 
deceived her, she did not hesitate to express her 
opinion, or wait to be justified by that of others, 
who might eventually divide with her the reproach 
of imperfect taste. She instantly resolved on giving 
Bums all the encouragement in her power. She 
sent by a special messenger, an order for fifteen 
copies of his book, and an invitation to the author 
to visit her. His conversation and correspond- 
ence encreased her admiration of his powers, and 
she repaid the gratification she received from him, 
by taking an afiectionate interest in his character 
and fortunes. For his errors she made a mater- 
nal allowance ; she was slow to credit reports to 
his disadvantage ; and she resolutely persisted, to 
the last day of his life, to couuseL and to cheer 
him, notwithstanding the irregularities which 
were pleaded to justify an early desertion of the 
poet, by patrons whose sex might have rendered 
them less scrupulous. 

Bums on his arrival in Edinburgh^ was cordial- 
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ly welcomed by Dr Blacklock, and, through 
the zeal of that amiable man, and of the other ac« 
quaintances procured by introductory letters from 
his Ajrrshire friends, his name was quickly noised 
abroad ; his poems were universally read ; and to 
have seen or conversed with the poetical pro- 
digy, became a fashionable boast for the season. 
The first society in Edinburgh is composed of 
some of the principal families of the country, 
who make it their winter residence, and of gen- 
tlemen connected with the supreme courts of law. 
Of the latter there has always been a greater pro- 
portion than the bar can boast in other capitals, 
who relieve their professional toils with the avo- 
cations of taste and elegant literature. In addic- 
tion to this, there are few families, who are not 
led, by having their younger connections prose- 
cuting their studies at the university, to give im- 
portance, in their thoughts and conversation, to 
those pursuits in which the objects of their affec- 
tion are engaged. From these circumstances 
it happens that a tincture of classical and scien- 
tific elegance is spread, through the fashionable 
society of Edinburgh, similar to that which for-^ 
m^ly gave poignancy and grace to the select 
assemblies of the Parisian noblesse. In Edinburgh, 
too, the people of the highest class are so limited 
in number, that they form but one circle, all the 
fiunilies of which are in the habit of frequently 
meeting, so that any topic which becomes into* 
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resting to a part, soon propagates itself through 
the whole ; and on such topics to be behind the 
rest is dreaded, as an evidence that the person 
thus deficient is but an accidental member, and 
unprovided with the pass-word of the party. 
From this cause, whatever is the rage^ whether an 
Actor or a Preacher, a new poem or a new pa- 
radox, becomes so, more violently and more ge- 
nerally, than in most other places. All cannot 
resemble the class where they struggle to be 
enrolled, by a display of wealth ; but a resem- 
blance in taste may be cheaply claimed, by ad- 
miring the same objects; and the want of the first 
claim, makes the last be sometimes carried to 
excess. In such a scene, it is not surprising 
that Burns, after becoming the favourite theme 
of men like Dr Blair and Lord Glencairn, had 
invitations crowding upon him, and soon found 
himself a welcome guest at the tables of many 
who were distinguished by their rank in litera- 
ture or in life. 

The compliment which this implied, may per- 
haps not be regarded as great, since it had been 
paid to others, who had attracted public notice 
by possessing some extraordinary talents of a 
nature far inferior to those of Burns ; but it is to 
the honour of the latter, that what he gained by 
his celebrity he preserved by his conduct. At 
his first appearance in society so far above that 
to which he had been accustomed, he was equal* 
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iy free from offensive forwardness and embarras* 
sed constraint. He bore himself with a proprie- 
ty and self-possession, which probably sprung 
from a confidence in that good sense, and quick- 
ness to discriminate all the shades of behaviour, 
which he was conscious of possessing ; and this 
was greatly aided by his never struggling to put 
on, for the moment, a better manner than was 
natural to him ; or distracting his attention, by 
trying to catch the habitual graces of his new as- 
sociates. He had too much shrewdness, to feel 
any extravagant complacency in being exhibited 
as an intellectual curiosity ; but he was far from 
indulging the foppeiy of Congreve, by claiming, 
upon general grounds, that respect for which it 
was plain he could be indebted to his genius 
alone. He therefore hit the medium with singu- 
lar felicity, of neither shewing, by overstrained 
exertions, that his specific exceUence was never 
absent from his thoughts; nor of appearing, by 
repressing all exertion, to reject admiration for 
the peculiar gifts which nature had bestowed 
upon him, and thus defrauding the hospitality of 
his entertainer of what he knew must be its prin- 
cipal object. Though he took his full share in 
Conversation, not only from a perception that it 
was expected, but from a consciousness that it 
would gratify expectation ; yet he did so in a man- 
ner that was dignified and manly, and altogether 
remote from petulant vanity, or offensive exulta- 
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tion in an importance so new to him. His de- 
portment was plain without vulgarity, and though 
it had little softness, and shewed him ready to 
repel any insult with decision, at least, if not 
with roughness, yet he soon made it evident that 
those who hehaved to him with propriety were 
in no danger of any unprovoked or boorish rude* 
ness. In the company of women, he was correct 
and guarded ; but after they retired, he could 
sometimes indulge that licentious wit in which 
he was too well qualified to excel. 

Having, by the assistance of his friends, made 
a fair arrangement with his bookseller, and hav- 
ing circulated his subscription-papers, and seen 
them rapidly fill, he had no other business but 
attending to the progress of the press, and en- 
joying the hospitality of his admirers. While 
the subscription was proceeding, it received ma- 
terial aid from a paper in praise of the poems, 
inserted by Mr M^Kenzie in the Lounger. This 
paper had the effect of quieting all doubts in 
those who, from a suspicion of their own tast^ 
were hesitating about the encouragement to be 
given, when they found themselves publicly sup* 
ported by one of the finest critics of the age : 
but it is at the same time to be remembered, 
that many of his patrons did not wait for such a 
recommendation, but had given him their decid- 
ed countenance before this encomium appeared. 
Indeed, the flattering attentions which he re- 
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ceived, during the whole season, were such as, 
in the language of Professor Stewart, ^' would 
have turned any head except his own/' But 
though they produced no silly intoxication of 
mind, they probably had other effects which are 
to be regretted. Instead of rousing him to fresh 
exertions, the extent of reputation, to which he 
found himself so instantaneously advanced, had 
imperceptibly introduced a feeling that he had 
already done enough ; for his poetical efforts, 
subsequent to this period, were few in number^ 
compared with the productions of the two pre- 
ceding years. He made scarcely any addition 
to his former collection, except Tarn o* Shan-- 
ter and his songs, most of which were written 
rather to fulfil an engagement, than from those 
impulses to which we owe the poems composed 
in Ayrshire. He now also became accustomed 
to give his leisure hours to convivial associates, 
and found the exhilaration produced by their 
reveb and their applause grow twy necessary to 
his enjoyment. Had his situation been made 
com&rtable in his native county, without remov- 
ing to the capital, had he still found his chief 
delight in evening walks and holiday meditations, 
with the occasional relief of such a measure of 
social pastime as a farmer might without impro- 
priety partake, his mind would have followed its 
former course ; he would have cheered the la* 
hours of the field with those of his fancy ; and 
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many a sentiment, circumstance, and event, hi- 
therto untouched by the poet, might have been 
happily ** married to immortal verse/' 

It was at this time I became acquainted with 
the works and the person of Bums ; and the first 
impression which I received from the former, 
was such as I find it difficult either to forget or 
to describe. Early in the year 1787i a fiiend 
fi^m Edinburgh informed me of the sensatipn 
created in that city, by a 'bard of my native 
county, and promised to bring me his volume on 
a subsequent visit. By his praise of its contents, 
my expectations were very moderately excited, 
as, in my own mind, I instantly classed the po« 
etical ploughman with the poetical milk-maids 
and thrashers of England, of whose productions 
I was no violent admirer. But had the case 
been otherwise, all I could have anticipated 
would have been far surpassed. I must observe, 
however, though in doing so I subject myself to 
the charge of excessive egotism, that, owing to 
particular circumstances, I was quaUfied to un- 
derstand and to relish the productions of Bums 
beyond most of his readers. I was born within 
a few niiles of the cottage of AUoway, and in 
that vicinity I chiefly spent those years of youth 
when impressions are most lively and permanent, 
and continue to be recalled through life with 
firequency and fondness, by bringing along with 
them that portion of the past on which it b 
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most pleasing to dwell. In the poet and myself 
many of those impressions, in so far as they are 
modified by situation, must have been tlie same ; 
for we grew in the same soil, and partook alike 
the qualities which it was fitted to impart. The 
same horizon which presented its daily outline ' 
to his eye, was also mine. To me, as well as to 
him, every *• rising sun glinted o*er Galston 
muirs ;" and every winter was marked by strew- 
ing its snows on the '* hills of Ochiltree." 
In the same dialect, even to accents and phra* 
ses of the most limited locality, we both first 
learnt to express our thoughts, and to both the 
patois of Kyle appeared, for many years, to be 
the only language of nature. With the scenes, 
the objects, the characters, and the modes of life, 
which he has painted with such felicity, 1 had 
been fieuniliar from my infancy, and continued to 
take a peculiar pleasure in recollecting. 

Thus prepared, the poems were put into my 
hands ; and before finishing a page, I experien- 
ced emotions of surprise and delight of which I 
had never been conscious before. The language 
which 1 had then begun to despise, as fit for 
nothing but colloquial vulgarity, seemed to be 
transformed, by the sorcery of genius, into the 
genuine language of poetry. It expressed eve- 
ry idea with a brevity and force, and bent itself 
to every subject vrith a pliancy, in which the 
' most perfect languages too often fail. In this 
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dialect^ I found the characters and customs of 
those by whom it is employed, their sentiments, 
their virtues, their passions, their follies, and the 
scenes in which they act, pourtrayed with a 
strength of resemblance, and with so masterly a 
selection of those strokes on which resemblance 
depends, as made the original draw life and in- 
terest from the picture. Every line awakened a 
• train of associations ; every phrase struck a note 
which led the mind to perform the accompani- 
ment. The whole abounded with conceptions 
that were new, yet natural ; and with images 
which had all the distinctness and illumination 
of realities. In general character, the descrip- 
tion gave it the clearness and precision of indi- 
viduality, while individuab were at once perceir- 
ed, even by strangers to the objects represented^ 
to be offsets from the great root of human na- 
ture. On every page the stamp of genius was 
impressed. All was touched by a hand of that 
astonishing dexterity, as to seem only perform- 
ing its easiest and most habitual functions, when 
accomplishing what every other would attempt 
in vain. I never quitted the volume till I had 
finished its perusal ; and I can recollect no equal 
period to have passed more rapidly than the 
hours in which I was thus engaged. 

A desire to see the man, who had the power of 
producing such effects, naturally succeeded ; and 
this was speedily gratified. I had occasion, soon 
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after, to be in Edinburgh, and was invited by 
Dr Blacklock to breakfast in company with 
Bums. I was not much struck with his first 
appearance, as I had previously heard it describ- 
ed. His person, though strong and well knit, 
and much superior to what might be expected 
in a ploughman, was still rather coarse in its 
outline. His stature, from want of setting up, 
appeared to be only of the middle size, but was 
rather above it. His motions were firm and de- 
cided, and though without any pretensions to 
grace, were at the same time so free from clown- 
ish constraint, as to. shew that he had not always 
been confined to the society of his profession. 
His countenance was not of that elegant cast, 
which is most frequent among the upper ranks, 
but it was manly and intelligent, and marked by 
a thoughtful gravity which shaded at times into 
sternness. In his large (dark eye the most strik- 
ing index of his genius resided. It was full of 
mind ; and would have been singularly expres- 
sive, under the management of one who could 
employ it with more art, for the purpose of ex- 
pression. 
He was plainly, biit properly dressed, in a style 
mid- way between the holiday costume of a farmer, 
and that of the company with which he now as- 
sociated. His black hair, without powder, at a 
time when it was very generally worn, was tied 
behind^ and spread upon his forehead. Upon 
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the whole, from his person, phynognomy, and 
dress, had I met him near a seaport, and been 
required to guess his condition, I should have 
probably conjectured him to be the master of a 
merchant vessel of the most respectable class. 

In no part of his manner was there the slight- 
est degree of affectation, nor could a stranger 
have suspected, from any thing in his behaviour 
or conversation, that he had been for some 
months the favourite of all the fashionable circles 
of a metropolis. 

In conversation he was powerful. His concep- 
tions and expression were of corresponding vi* 
gour, and on all subjects were as remote as possi- 
ble from common places. Though somewhat 
authoritative, it was in a way which gave little 
offence, and was readily imputed to his inexperi- 
ence in those modes of smoothing dissent and 
softening assertion, which are important cha- 
racteristics of polished manners. After breakfast 
I requested him to communicate some of his un- 
published pieces, and he recited his farewell song 
to the Banks of Ayr, introducing it with a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances in which it was compos- 
ed, more striking than the poem itself. He had left 
Dr Laurie's family after a visit which he expected 
to be the last, and on his way home had to cross 
a wide stretch of solitary moor. His mind was 
strongly affected by parting for ever with a scene 
where he had tasted so much elegant apd social 
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pleasure, and depressed by the contrasted gloom 
of his prospects. The aspect of nature harmoniz* 
ed with his feelings. It was a lowering and hea- 
Tjr evening in the end of autumn. The wind 
was up, and whistled through the rushes and long 
spear-grass which bent before it. The clouds 
were driving across the sky ; and cold pelting 
showers, at intervals, added discomfort of body 
to cheerlessness of mind. Under these circum- 
stances, and in this frame. Bums composed his 
poem, which, though not one of his best, contains 
some excellent passages. 

I paid particular attention to his recitation, 
which was plain, slow, articulate, and forcible, 
but without any eloquence or art. He did not 
always lay the emphasis with propriety, nor did 
he humour the sentiment by the variations of his 
voice. He was standing, during the time, with 
his face towards the window, to which, and not 
to his auditors, he directed his eye : thus de- 
priving himself of any additional effect which the 
language of his composition might have borrow- 
ed firom the language of his countenance. In 
this he resembled the generality of singers in or- 
dinary company, who, to shun any charge of af- 
fectation, withdraw all meaning from their features^ 
and lose the advantage by which vocal perfor- 
mers on the stage augment the impression and 
give energy to the sentiment of the song. 
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The day after my first introduction to Bams, I 
supped in company with him at Dr Blair*8. The 
other guests were very few, and as each had been 
invited chiefly to have an opportunity of meeting 
with the poet, the Doctor endeavoured to draw 
him out, and to make him the central figure of 
the group. Though he therefore furnished the 
greatest proportion of the conversation, he did no 
more than what he saw evidently was expected. 
Men of genius have often been taxed with a 
proneness to commit blunders in company, from 
that ignorance or negligence of the laws of con- 
versation, which must be imputed to the absorp- 
tion of their thoughts in a favourite subject, or 
to the want of that daily practice in attending to 
the petty modes of behaviour which is incom- 
patible with a studious life. From singularities 
of this sort Bums was unusually free ; yet on the 
present occasion, he made a more aukward slip 
than any that are reported of the poets or mathe- 
maticians most noted for absence. Being asked 
from which of the public places he had received 
the greatest gratification, he named the High 
Church, but gave the preference as a preacher 
to the colleague of our worthy entertainer, whose 
celebrity rested on his pulpit eloquence, in atone 
so pointed and decisive, as to throw the whole 
company into the most foolish embarrassment. 
The Doctor, indeed, with becoming self-com- 
mand, endeavoured to relieve the rest, by cordi- 
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ally seconding the encominm so injudiciously in- 
troduced ; but this did not prevent the conversa- 
tion from labouring under that compulsory effort, 
which was unavoidable^ while the thoughts of all 
were full of the only subject on which it was im- 
proper to speak. Of this blunder Bums must 
instantly have been aware> but he shewed the 
return of good sense, by making no attempt to 
repair it. His secret mortification was indeed, so 
great, that he never mentioned the circumstance 
until many years after, when he told me that his 
silence had proceeded from the pain which he 
fdt in recalling it to his memory. 

The account of this circumstance should not 
be closed, withoiit mentioning, to the honour of 
Dr Blair, that it had not the slightest influence 
on his excellent mind ; and that he appears, from 
his correspondence, to have encreased his kind- 
ness to the poet, after the period when it oc- 
curred. 

Having spent the whole winter in Edinburgh, 
Bums began, in Spring, to prepare for leaving it 
Previous to any final settlement with his booksel- 
ler, he foresaw, that from the profits of his new 
edition he should be possessed of several hund- 
red pounds, and resolved to embrace the oppor- 
tunity which was thus offered, to visit some of the 
most interesting districts of his native country. 
He accordingly set out in the beginning of May, 
to survey those regions of the south v^hich must 
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be peculiarly sacred to a poet, as thejr have been 
twice immortalised by the Scottish muse ; firsts 
in the war- songs of the borderers, and afterwards 
in the love-songs of the shepherds, whom the 
Union had compelled to exchange the fierce and 
predatory habits of banditti, for the mild and 
pleasing tranquillity of pastoral life. In the com- 
mencement of this excursion, he had for a compa- 
nion Mr Robert Ainslie, a friend whom his geni- 
us had procured, and with whom he appears, from 
his letters, to have enjoyed the most easy and 
confidential intimacy. Having passed some days 
at the house of Mr Ainslie*s father in Berwickshire» 
he proceeded up the Tweed, through the coun- 
ties of Roxburgh and Selkirk, penetrated into Eng- 
land as far as Newcastle, and crossing the island 
to Carlisle, returned through Dumfriesshire to 
his native county, where he reached his brother's 
house in the beginning of June. During the 
whole of his journey, he found the hearts and the 
houses of men of all descriptions open to receive 
him. With many of the gentlemen whose resi- 
dence lay on his route, he had formed an acquaint- 
ance in the polite society where he had figured 
during the preceding winter; and among all he 
found his writings familiarly known, and produ- 
cing a keen desire to see and to caress their author. 
At Jedburgh, the Magistrates did credit to them- 
selves, by presenting him with the fireedom (if 
their town. 
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He had now acquired a taste for change of 
scene, and for the change of society which it ne- 
cessarily produces -, and though superior to the sil- 
ly vanity of making himself a spectacle, it does him 
no injustice to suppose, that he might find pleasure 
in the welcome with which he was received, in va- 
rious parts of a country which he knew was at 
that moment ringing with his fame. After the 
repose of a few days, therefore, he set out on an 
"ucursion by Glasgow and Dumbarton to Inver- 
ary, surveying a succession of scenes, the most 
angust and magnificent which Scotland affords. 

On his return, after continuing for some weeks 
at Mossgiell, he went, in the beginning of Au- 
g^, to Eldinburgh, and from that city through 
SiPling to the romantic vale of the Devon, wh'^ch 
occupies the space between the base of the Ochi^^ 
and the Forth. To this quarter he was directed 
by the impulse of affection, in addition to that of 
curiosity. He wished to visit the mother and 
sisters of his earliest patron, Mr Gavin Hamilton^ 
who then resided at Hervieston> near the banks of 
the Devon. By this amiable family. Bums and 
his fellow-traveller Dr Adair were received with 
cordial welcome ; and here he formed acquaintan- 
ces on which he never ceased to set the highest 
value. Among these his attention seems to have 
been chiefly engaged by Miss Chalmers, now Mrs 
Hay, with whom he afterwards maintained a 
correspondence by which no reader can fail to be 
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ehknhed. Tte inig^t iHcteed hav6 wiuiid«l^ far^ 
{»efore hfe met ^th am acquaiatanc^ m well adaij^ 
ted to call forth ^11 WHt wt& loudabte in his cha- 
racter, and 1)6 th^dk aH Chat was tepTdheMslblt^ 
{and b;^ OiAs means to draw him itfto lihfe fiArekt 
light, bo¥h to d&tets and fihnself. Bcirfts reqiiif- 
'ed fri^nVT^ Who at once cdnld faftcinafte itod fieft- 
traih ; and this he fonnd in one who united tMs 
resolution of the ^trottger "sefx, withoiA its rigoaj^ 
to the tenfl^raess t/f tihe weaker, withoM its ^Kf 
rors, and* iAte graceful playfulness which becamie 
ker age, to a disc^'etion which is generaRy Vhte 
gift of long ^^perience. By a penetrating reader 
her character might indeed be conjectured from 
^ letters which the poet adch'essed to Ifer ^Jfir 
WKh others t>f the collection do we find t4ie. Sj^ 
-jconfidential str»n, to which he was encouraged 
hy the kindness of his correspdliflent, so hapw 
pHy tempered with a propriety imposed hy Ate 
gentle controul of her recollected virtues. 

Bnms refnained for several -days at Hervieaitoii^ 
in the enjoyment of a rural and domestic se- 
renity, which was the more delightful as it w^ 
new to him ^ and had his relish been afterwards 
inore exclusively confined to similar enjoy- 
ments, what a favourable turn might not his 
destmv have received! But from this refined 
and improving society, he passed immediately to 
another of a very drfierent description. Ketnm- 
ing to Edinburgh^ be chose for his partner in ti 



neir miA more ^filmded tour, Mr Nicol «f the 
Bigh Sbbool, a m w in whom (he defects of a tor* 
bokftt temper, aad «inp<dished naiuiers, were 
flcaredy baknooel bf a sui^rior metswe<)f acfaoK 
kelic attaiiunenlB, and a vein of coarse irrererenfc 
wit, which the poet vas too miKdi disposed to 
aid sod imitate. With this gfeatiemaa beset out 
fram Edinbur^ io September, asKl proceeded in 
a post-chaise by Taymo«ith, Dankeld, and Blair^ 
to Inviemess, where he turned to Ae South, aod 
takmg the road by the qoast, arrived ia Edin^ 
burgh about the middle of October. 

hi ihbt as on his former excursiaiiSy be was 
entertttnod with the miost flattering hospitality, 
by rarions persons of distinction, to whom he 
either already known, or carried letters of 
He passed two or three days with 
the Ooke o£ AthoU, and was hi^y ddightei 
by the Mtention which he received, and the 
company to whom he was mtroduoed at Blain 
llMse, on the other hand, were no less pleased 
nitfathe oorrect and manly deportment of the in- 
teveating stranger. At the Duke of Gordon's be 
appeared as an old acquaintance, the Duchess 
hanng stood foremost, durii^ the preceding 
winter, mnong his patrons and admirers, pro* 
motiBg his reputation with all that elegant en- 
ergy of charsKdter which so gracefully becomes 
her. DuFiag these visits, however. Bums was 
led to discover his ii^ttdicioos Section of a £d» 
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low- traveller, by whose presence he was iticom^ 
moded and harrassed. The ill regulated temper 
and manners of Mr Nicol, prevented Barns from 
introducing him to scenes where delicacy and 
self-denial were so much required. He was 
therefore left at the inns, while the poet was re- 
galing in the higher circles ; an indignity which 
his proud and untractable spirit could with diffi- 
culty brook. At AtholUhouse his impatience 
was suspended, by engaging him in his favourite 
amusement of angling ; but as no such device 
was adopted at Gordon castle, he broke out with 
unmanageable irritability, and compelled the 
poet to abridge his visit. This was not only a ^ 
mortifying disappointment, but in all probabi- 
lity a serious misfortune to Bums, as a longer 
stay among persons of such influence might have 
begot a permanent intimacy, and on their parts 
an active concern for his future advancement 

When Bums returned to Edinburgh, he took 
up his residence there, till he should make a fi* 
nal settlement with his bookseller. Mr John- 
son was at this time engaged in publishing his 
Scots Musical Miscellam/y and requested the 
assistance of the bard in furnishing new verses for 
some of the airs, or in improving those which 
were commonly sung to them. To this request 
he readily yielded, and immedial^ b^;an with 
great zeal to acquit himself of his piomise. A- 
bout the end of October, I called for him at the 
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honse of a friend, whose ' daughter, though not 
more than twelve^ was a considerable proficient 
in music. I found him seated by the harpsichord 
of this young lady, listening with the keenest 
intm*est to his own verses, which she sung and 
accompanied, and adjusting them to the music 
by repeated trials of the effect. In this occupa- 
tion he was so totally absorbed, that it was diffi- 
cult to draw his attention from it for a moment ; 
and it is to the enthusiasm which the nature of 
his undertaking inspired, that the excellence of 
its execution must be ascribed. Had his ardour 
beoi less, I should probably have regretted to 
see his genius no longer left free to the impulse 
of inclination, and the excitement of interesting 
occurrences, but employed in amendment or 
imitation, and partly expended in overcoming 
the cUfficulties occasioned by an additional cir- 
cumscription, both in subject and measure. It 
may indeed be doubted, though most of the 
songs of Bums are eminently beautiful, whether 
they should be considered as a sufficient com- 
pensation for weaning his attention, during a 
considerable period, from the more varied and 
elevated descriptions of poetry ; and for disap- 
pointing the public of more effusions in the style 
which he had chpsen, when his choice was free ; 
effusions enriched with the tender and impres«> 
sive pathos of the * Vision/ or the • Saturday 
* Night,' or with ihe lively and original humour 
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o( the ^ £pistles/ or, ' Tam o' Shanter / I am 
afraid^ however, that from the sajtisfacttoti of the 
poet with his preyious fame, and the consequent 
change in the activity of his genius, bad he not 
been prompted to the production of his song^ 
the time which they employed would probaUy 
have been wasted, without producing sny thing 
superior ; nor should the public be discontented 
with a service so important, as that of banishing 
from the life of elegance and beauty, many a 
silly ballad, to which the airs had given adven* 
titious and unmerited popularity, by the substi« 
tution of others, which confine the music to its 
proper and subordinate place in our estimation. 
At this time Bums imagined himself busy in 
making arrangements for ^ future plan of li£^ 
upon which he was to enter^ as soon as he had 
obtained the produce of his publication. In this, 
if he really bestowed much thought upon it, he 
shewed little acquaintance with his own charac* 
ter, and little of that understanding which he 
certainly possessed. When we look back to the 
series of men of genius, we shall find that they 
have, in most instances, been irresolute or im- 
prudent in their choice of a profession, or cf a 
specific mode of subsistence. A circumstance 
necessary to the formation of genius, is an en- 
thusiastic admiration and exclusive preference 
of one pursuit. To this all the faculties are 
directed with an union of efibrt which confers 
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their eoctmordinaTy power; and the pjeaanre 
which; accompaDies a particuUr exercise of the 
nnarf leads to that incessant pep;etitioA of it^ 
which terminates in excellence^ But this ab* 
aorption of the powers in a single object naturally 
weakens their attention to others, and produces 
Hfgligence or indifference about those doinestio 
or pecuniary concerns, in the management of 
which men of genius see th^nselves easily sur- 
passed hy companions of ordinary talents. While 
the latter employ the whole ingenuity which they 
possess, in shaping out for themselves new paths 
to p ofit or promotion, t^ former abandons him- 
self with a proud devotion to that darling path 
'< where none can walk but he," and leaves hia 
fortunes to be moulded by accident^ or directed 
by the judgment of others. 

In no instance was this more apparent than 
in that of Burns. With a mind which cpuld he« 
stow the most anxious care, apd exert the great- 
est force on his compositions, he seemed to have 
no prospective ingenuity left, for relieving him- 
self from difficulties, or contriving new resources 
for subsistence. On these points, be who could 
be original and elaborate on every other, con- 
tented himself with the first and most obvious 
suggestions. When his situation had become 
embarrassed in Ayrshire, what remedy could be 
devised with less expence of reflection, than go- 
ing to a dangerous climate in a mean employ* 
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ment) which any who will submit to it can easi-' ' 
ly obtain ? And now, when caressed by av ad« 
miring pubhc, he did not study to catch Ikf 
favourable turn of the tide, as others would 
have done, whose talents were far inferior, but 
whose attention was more awake to their inte- 
rest. He could apply his mind to the invention 
of no plan, in which he might have employed 
the assistance of his patrons, but saved himself 
the trouble, by resting on expedients which ren- 
dered his new advantages of little effect. Tho* 
he had already failed of success as a farmer, he 
took refuge from the disquiet of indecision in the 
project of taking another farm ; a project which 
shewed him to be little aware of the change which 
the last eighteen months had wrought upon his 
character. There is ground to suspect, that even 
formerly he had not been sufficiently regular 
and steady in his agricultural pursuits, and had 
allowed them to be too easily interrupted by po- 
etical, amatory, or convivial avocations. But 
how must his disqualification for such pursuits 
have been augmented by a year of idleness and 
dissipation, when new habits of irregularity had 
been formed i a new value given in his estimation 
to literary eminence ; and when company, such 
as a farmer is unable to command, had become, 
in some degree, one of the necessaries of his life i 
But, though not sufficiently conscious of his 
increasing unfitness for the steady routine of du- 
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ty in which he was about to engage, he could 
not abut his eyes entirely to the strong probabi- 
lij^ that bis perseverance would fail. Under 
this apprehension, he was desirous of obtaining, 
as a subsidiary resource, the humble situation of 
an exciseman; a situation which readily suggests 
itself to any man in a low rank, who finds him* 
self thrown loose upon society, but which few, 
who have any fertility of resources, are willing 
to accept. 

In both those objects Burns succeeded. On 
the Idth of March 1788, he concluded an agree- 
ment with Mr Miller of Dalswinton, for the 
farm of EUisland, on the banks of the Nith, 
about six miles above Dumfries ; and not long 
after, Mr Alexander Wood, who attended him 
as a surgeon, having accidentally mentioned to 
Mr Graham of Fintry (to M'hom Burns had been 
introduced at AtholKhouse) his wish to enter the 
excise, that gentleman, with his characteristic 
promptness and hberality, immediately antici- 
pated any farther application, by appointing him 
to receive instructions as a future officer. 

The terms on which he n as to hold his farm 
were settled by umpires, and it is therefore to be 
presumed that they were not unfavourable. The 
reversion which he received from his second edi- 
tion exceeded X500 5 and though of this he ad- 
vanced ^200 to assist his mother and brother, 
in carrying on the untoward farm of Mossgiell, 
he still had a sufficient capital for stocking and 



impraving his own. He had also the expecta* 
tioD of being nominated to an excise division in 
the neighbourhood of his residence, and of tbna 
carrying on the duties of both his occapalioa^ 
without much interruption to either. 

His prospects being thus improved, and his 
destiny decided, be returned to Ayrsbire in April 
1788) where his first care was to complete and ac- 
knowledge his marriage with Jean Armour. To 
this step he was probably impelled rather by a 
sense of duty and of character, than by the ar- 
dent solicitations of an impatient passion. That 
he originally loved bis Jean is not to be doubt- 
ed ; but, on considering all the circumstances of 
the case, it may be presumed, that when he first 
proposed marriage, it was partly iVom a desire 
to repair the injury of her reputation, and that 
his distress, on her refusal, proceeded as much 
from wounded pride as from disappointed love. 
The three years that succeeded had opened U> 
him a new scene; and the female society to 
which they had introduced him, was of a descrip* 
tion altogether different from any which he had 
formerly known. *' Between the men of rustic 
life/' says he, after his arrival in Edinburgh^ 
<< and the polite world, I observed little diffe- 
rence. In the former, though unpolished by 
fi^ishion, and unenligbtened by science, I had 
found much observation, and much intelligence, 
— ^but a refined and accomplished woman was 
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a being ahogetber new to me» and of wbich I 
had formed but a very inadequate ide^.** * It 
is apparent from his correspondence, that he wab 
flattered and delighted by a friendly and fami- 
liar intercourse with females, whose understand- 
ing and education enabled them to enter into all 
the merit of his productions, and to put the pro- 
per value on • his singular endowments ; nor is it 
doing any discredit to Mrs fifbms, considering 
her opportunities, to suppose that, in cmnpari'- 
son with the former, her value must have been 
somewhat lowered in the eyes of her lover. It 
is indeed pretty obvious that this was the case. 
During a year and a half after the sudden im- 
provement of his prospects, which he knew must 
facilitate the renewal of his addresses, he shewed 
Jittle solicitude for the permanent acquisition of 
her society. Their casual meetings, however, 
had produced their former consequence, and had 
provoked her father to turn her out of doors; 
nor was it till Bums saw her destitute of every 
other resource, that he gave her his name and 
his protection as a husband. A discerning read- 
er will likewise perceive that the letters in which 
he announces his marriage to some of his most 
respected correspondents, are written in that 
state, when the mind is pained by reflecting on 
an unwelcome step, and finds relief to itself ia 
peeking arguments to justify the deed, and les- 
wn its disadvantages in the opinion of others, 

* Cromek'b Reliques. 
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But the greater the change which the taste of 
Buras had undergone, and the more his hopes of 
pleasure must in consequence have been dimi- 
nished, from rendering Miss Armour his only fe- 
male companion, the more credit does he deserve 
for that rectitude of resolution, which prompted 
him to fulfil what he considered as vi engage- 
ment, and to act as a necessary duty prescribed. 

We may, at the same time, be permitted to la« 
ment the necessity which he had thus incurred. 
A marriage from a sentiment of duty, may, by 
circumstances, be rendered indispensable ; but as 
it is undertaking a duty, not to be accomplished 
by any temporary exertion, however great, but 
calling for a renewal of effort every year, every 
day, and every hour, it is putting the strength 
and constancy of our principles to the most se- 
vere and hazardous trial. Had Burns completed 
his marriage, before perceiving the interest which 
he had the power of creating in females, whose ac- 
complishment of mind and manners Jean could ne- 
ver hope to equal ; or had his duty and his pride per- 
mitted his alliance with one of that superior class, 
many of his subsequent deviations fr<Hn sobriety 
and happiness might probably have been pre- 
vented. It was no fault of Mrs Bums, that she 
was unable, from her education, to furnish what 
had grown, since the period of their first acquaint- 
ance, one of the poet's most exquisite enjoyments; 
and if a daily vacuity of interest at home, ex- 
hausted his patience^ and led him abroad in quest 
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of exercise for the activity of his mind, those who 
can place themselves in a similar situation will flL. 
not be inclined to judge too severely of his error. W 

Bums entered on his farm at Whitsunday 
1788, but found himself obliged to build a house 
for the reception of his family, whom he did not 
remove from Ayrshire till the following Decem- 
ber. The intervening period he passed in a 
comfortless and unsettled situation, dividing his 
S , . time between Ellisland and Mossgiell, which were 
* ^almost fifty miles apart. The former, however, 
was his principal residence, though there he was 
obliged to lodge in a ruinous and smoky hovel. 
During the first days of his unpleasant solitude, 
he found his mind make a sudden pause, after 
crowding into a short but busy space, those seri- 
ous and indissoluble engagements on which his 
future happiness was to depend. He appears, 
in consequence, to have been overtaken by one 
of those paroxysms of thoughtfulness, if not of 
depression, to which he, like other men of strong 
imagination, was occasionally subject, when the 
most affecting and solemn reflections pass before 
the mind. We see him in his correspondence» 
trembling at the prospect of the remaining por- 
tion of life, and endeavouring to withdraw hk 
eye from it, by straining after something more 
distant but more encouraging beyond it. When 
not occupied in the fields, his time must have 
hung 4ieavy on his hands; for we are not to in-^ 
fer, from the literary eminence o( Burns^ thatj like 
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s pen6ii regularly trained to atttdkHU habitat he 
Ifccould render hiinsd^ by stady, indepeadeat of 
V society. He could read and write when occaaioft 
prompted ; but he could not, like a profesBional 
scholar, become so interested in a daily courae of 
lettered industry, as to find company an inteirup* 
tion rather than a rolte£ To banish dejection^ 
therefore, and to fiU his ^racant hours, it is not 
suqnising that he should have resorted to snch 
associates as his new neighbourhood, or the ium ^, 
upon the road to Ayrshire, could afford ; and if 
these happened to be of a low descriptioQ, that 
his constant ambition to render himself an im- 
portant and interesting figure in every society, 
made him suit his conduct and conversation to 
their taste. 

From the report, of his brother, he appears to 
have been constitutionally of sober habits, and it 
is to this species of ambition that their change 
must be imputed. It was nnhappily not in men« 
tal efforts alone that Bums aspired to excel: 
His pride made him unwilling to be outdone ia 
any thing where a competition could be stated. 
In cofl^anies, therefore, where he saw basd drink- 
ing was esteemed, he would drink as hard as any ^ 
or, to use his own most emphatic expressioD, he 
wouM give them *' a slice of bis constittttioa,'* 
when he found himself challenged to the sacri*- 
fice, as to a masculine feat. The jovial youths 
who both in Ay rshise and fidioburghorarted his 
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preMfeoe «it their reveb, that he might Mpply 
that wit which theifT wine alone could not pro* 
dtoe, would probably have compounded for the 
d^eyment of the former, by a dispensation, had 
be willed it, from the laltter ; hut he had a boast- 
ful sturdMless, not unusual in his original raaky 
wMch made htm disdain to be their partneron any 
other teriBS than those of perfect equality ; and 
although the triumiph of genius was all Us owa, 
he would also contest for the triumph of superior 
digeeftioa, with as much obstinacy as if bodily ca- 
pacity had been his only merit. In temperate 
ooHtpaaies, Bums was temperate ; and notwith- 
standing the epithets of ' ranting and drinking/' 
Which be applies to himself even in his earliest 
poems, I am persuaded that bis excesses must 
have proceeded more from the mistaken emula- 
tion whioh I have described, than from any con- 
^titational cravii^. 'But after becoming^the idol 
of the fashionable topers of Edinburgh and Dum- 
friesshire, the challenges to exhibit his Bacchana- 
lian prowess grew so freqoenty that practice at 
4ast degenerated into habit 

During two years previous to the period at 

which we are now arrived, Burns had added little 

to his poetical productions, bu^ his correspond- 

«ttce had been greatly extended. ^ Among others 

jAbe wrdte frequently to « Mr Brown, master of a 

|il^«st India trader, with whom he had formed an 

:y daring his ^residence in Irvine. Through 
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the civiKty of Mr D. Sillers, I have been fkvoxtr^ 
ed with copies of some of his letters to this gen- 
tleman, which, never having been published be- 
fore, are subjoined in the appendix to the second 
volume. Though evidently written with haste, 
and negligence^ they may help to illustrate the 
character of their author, and are certainly equal 
to many of his letters in the collection which has 
been so favourably received by the public. 

It was unfortunate that so long a period elap- 
sed between the removal of Bums, and of his fa- 
mily, to Ellisland ; as he had, in the interval, 
been forming habits and connections, which he 
could not afterwards abandon, and which inter- 
fered with his attention to his farm, and with his 
enjoyment of that tranquil domestic comfort, 
which, had he begun with it as his chief resource, 
might perhaps have become necessary to him 
from custom. Additional interruptions of his 
principal business arose from his employment in 
the excise ; for, by the attention of Mr Graham^ 
his appointment was completed in Autumn 1 789, 
and by additional exertions on the part of his 
patron, who seldom did things by halves, his 
convenience was so far studied by the Board, as 
to assign him tbe survey of a district in which 
his farm was itiiWuded. Even this, however, was 
unable to reconcile the business of his two o<^^ 
cupations. Both could not be perfectly P^^^A 
formed s and the duty required of him as a ra* 
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.Tenne oflScer, which he found the most agreeabte 
of the two, was executed best. To thitt he Was 
invited by the opportunity it gave him of visit- 
ing various scenes, and mingling with various 
characters, which the tenor of his life for some 
years beibre had rendered more amusing to him 
than ever. Any one who considers the circum- 
stances of a farm, for which an adequate rent 
is paid, will easily conclude that it has Tittle 
chance to prosper, unless its master constantly 
attend, and exact from his men and cattle a 
degree of labour proportioned to the expence 
they cost him. With Burns this was far from 
being the case, who, in addition to the claims of 
his official duty, could rarely resist an invitation 
abroad^ or an occasion of entertaining company 
at home, which from his celebrity were too fre- 
quently occurring. Strangers were unwilling to 
pass through his neighbourhood, without visit- 
ing the greatest curiosity which it contained ; 
and Bums was no less unwilling to decline inter- 
ruptions which flattered him with a testimony 
of his extended reputation. 

In 1790, a clergyman of the south of Eng- 
land, where I was then residing, having some 
occasion to visit Scotland, applied to me for a 
letter of introduction to Bums, which I cheer- 
fully gave him. On his return, he talked with 
itpture of his reception, and of all that he had 
se^n and heard in the cottage of Ellisland. The 
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poet gare him a neat, but frugal, dinner, and 
pressed upon him more than he chose of bis fa- 
vourite '< Scotch drink." But the most luxuri- 
ous part of the treat, was the conversation with 
which it was seasoned, and the serene air of do- 
mestic tranquiUitj which at that time seemed to 
breathe around the humble dwelling. Visitors 
of the same description were numerous; but 
home was not the scene where Bums was chief- 
ly chargeable with a waste of time. He no 
doubt occasionally superintended the operations 
in his fields ; yet, if we may judge by an ex- 
pression in one of his letters to Mrs Hay, he re- 
garded this as a task which was inconsistent 
with his new habits, and which he supposed his 
friends would hardly expect him to perform. 
" You will be pleased,*' says he, as if communi- 
cating something above the hope of his corre- 
spondent, *' to hear that I have laid aside idle 
eclatj and bind every day after my reapers.'' 
Every day I suspect to be a pleonasm* 

Of all these circumstances his servants took the 
natural advantage. His farm was neglected, and 
he found, after three years experience, as he seems 
to have always dreaded, that it was likely to be at 
best but a profitless concern. To prevent worse 
consequences, therefore, he relinquished his lease, 
the proprietor kindly consenting to relieve him ; 
and having obtained from the Board of Excise a 
removal to a preferable station in Dumfiies, he 
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fixed his residence in that town, and acquiesced 
exclusively in the profession of a revenue officer. 
To this acquiescence the poet seems to have 
been driven by untoward necessity, or, as I havef 
formerly conjectured, by a want of the ordinary 
measure of worldly device ; for a situation in a 
lower department of the revenue was, perhaps, 
one of the most unfavourable into which he could 
&11. Its duties, consisting in a daily repetition 
of petty details, are likely to be best discharged 
by men whose narrow range of intellect enabled 
them to slide readily into a mechanical and ha* 
bitual train of occupation. What they do-^ith 
their pen requires little ingenuity, and in thei^ 
other transactions, exact obedience, and a me- 
mory devoted to the minute and multiplied re-^ 
gulations by which they proceed, are more ser- 
viceable than vigorous judgment. Those who 
happen to attach importance to their profession- 
al routine, as the only thing in which they ex- 
cel, will naturally perform, what they perform 
for enjoyment, with a shew of zeal whi(;h must 
recommend them to their superiors. In such 
points Burns would probably be outshone by 
numbers with whom, in other respects,, it were 
injustice to compare him. His duty out of 
doors, of which a principal part was the preven- 
tion or punishment of illegal distillation, could 
not have been much to his taste. For this prac- 
tice he had previously expressed considerable 
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tenderness ; and it is mortifying to think that 
the very profession which, for its harshness, he 
had in his *' Scotch Drink** held \tp to detesta* 
tion, was that in which he was finally compel* 
led to take refuge. The occupation of Bums 
was, therefore, as anpoetical, and as harrassing 
to a mind of quick sensibility, naturally tending 
to indignation against the severity of political 
power, as can well be imagined. 

From other views, his situation was unfortu- 
nate ; for in none was less consideration due by 
his superiors to that species of exceNence by 
which he was distinguished. They were bound 
to attend to no qualification, but such as was 
conducive to the benefit of the revenue ; and it 
would have been equally criminal in them to 
pardon any incorrectness on account of his lite- 
rary genius, as on account of his dexterity in 
ploughing. The merchant or attorney, who acts 
for himself alone, is free to overlook some errors 
of his clerk, for the sake of merits totally uncon* 
Bected with business ; but the Board of Excise 
had no power to indulge their poetical taste, or 
their tenderness for him by whom it had been 
gratified, at the expence of the public. Bums 
was therefore in a place where he could tum his 
peculiar endowments to little advantage; and 
where he could not, without injustice, be prefer* 
red to the most obtuse and uninteresting of his 
brethren, who surpassed him in the humble re- 
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commendations of exactness, vigilance, and so- 
briety. Attention to these circumstances might 
have prevented insinuations against the liberali- 
ty of his superior officers, for shewing so little 
desire to advance him, and so little indulgence 
to those eccentricities for which the natural tem- 
perament of genius could be pleaded. 

For two years, however. Burns stood sufficient- 
ly high in the opinion of the Board, and it is 
surely by no means improper, that where pro- 
fessional pretensions are nearly balanced, the ad- 
ditional claims of literary talent should be per- 
mitted to turn the scale. Such was the reason- 
ing of a particular member of the Board, whose 
taste and munificence were of corresponding ex- 
tent, and who saw no injustice in giving some 
preference to an officer, who could write permits 
as well as any other, and poems much better. It 
will be perceived that I allude to Mr Graham^ 
who, taking advantage of the reasonable measure 
of official reputation which Bums possessed, had, 
wi^ no less judgment than kindness, projected a 
plan for his advantage. Could this plan have 
been executed, it would, in all probability, have 
been equally effectual in providing him with the 
means of comfortable subsistence, with a stimu- 
lus to mental exertion, and with those moral res- 
traints which his character s^ppears to have re- 
quired. The plan was |;o appoint him to a res^ 
pectable office at Leith, with an easy duty, and 
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with emoluments rising nearly to 200L per an- 
num. There he would naturally have formed a 
stricter intimacy with his literary patrons in Edin« 
burgh* His ambition to renew their applause, 
would hare urgted him to employ his leisure in 
poetical compositions ; and his desire to retain 
their favourable notice^ would have been the 
most efficient corrective pf those irregular habits, 
and that neglect of character, into which he wa3 
betrayed by his passions. In the service of the 
Excise, at least, no^ situation appears more likely 
to have projduced these desirable effects. 

But all the friendly designs of his patron were 
frustrated by the imprudence of the poet, and 
by that ill luck which, in his case, made every 
act of imprudence create more than its adequate 
ipeasure of punishment. The errors of uninter- 
esting individuals frequently pass off uouoticed, 
or with censure as faint as its object is obscure; 
but Bums stood on a lofty eminence, surrounded 
by enemies, as well as by friends, and no indiscre- 
tion which he committed was suffered to escape. 
To the conduct and to the fate of our poet, more, 
perhaps, than to those of most other men, might 
the lines of Shakespeare be applied : 

*^ If it were so, it was a grievoas faolt, 
And grievoiislj ^ the bard' hatli answered it" 

Though, in the offence which is now alluded to, 
he was encouraged and supported by the exam* 
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pie of thousands, to whom it was followed by no 
injury, nor consciousness of evil, yet on his head 
it was about to be visited with the penalties of in« 
famy and ruin, and it compelled his benevolent 
patron to abandon all attempts for his advance- 
ment, and expend the whole of his influence to 
preserve him from degradation. 

The year 1792, which immediately succeed- 
ed the removal of Burns to Dumfries, was more 
crowded than any other equal period in modem 
times with awful and alarming events. France, at 
that time, presented a scene in which no reflect- 
ing mind, however distant, could forbear taking 
a concern, and with the attention thus engrossed, 
it was impossibly to avoid a leaning to one or 
other of the parties which were engaged in ac- 
complishing or in estimating these vast political 
changes. On subjects of this nature. Bums does 
not seem to have arranged his notions with much 
deliberation or correctness. He surrendered his 
mind to one leading idea, by which many colla- 
teral and qualifying considerations were exclud- 
ed. He was likewise disposed, from constitu- 
tional temper, from education, and from the ac- 
cidents of life, to a jealousy of power, and a keen 
hostility against every system which enabled 
birth and opulence to intercept those rewards 
which he conceived to belong to genius and vir- 
tue. He had, therefore, I suspect, without tak* 
ing principles rigidly into view, a secret wish for 
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the mortification of those who were in the exeTf 
cise of authority at the moment, and a tenden* 
cy to cheer the party, whatever it might be, by 
which they were opposed. To this, more than 
to the prejudice of education, may be imputed 
his early partiality for the cause of the Stew- 
arts, because it will serve also to explain the in- 
consistency of his subsequent attachment to a 
party in France, which trod in the footsteps of 
those English regicides whom he originally ab- 
horred. As it happened that certain persons ia 
this country, who were desirous of making some 
dangerous experiments on the British frame of 
government, were also most vehement in expres- 
sing their praise of the French Revolution, the 
two opinions came at last to be considered as 
convertible ; and he who spoke in favour of the 
republicans of France, was immediately marked 
as labouring to establish a republic at home. 

Every man, at this period, looked with an anxi- 
ous and inimical vigilance upon his neighbour. 
He felt, in a manner and degree till then unpre- 
cedented, his private safety so identified with cer- 
tain public proceedings, that he could not help 
regarding an opponent of the latter as an abet- 
tor of designs against his life and property — - 
While the general feelings were in this state of 
soreness and suspicion. Bums, aware of the dan- 
ger, was in his sober hours sufficiently guarded ; 
But in the season of ebriety^ whjch returned too 
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firequently, he lost alt sense of danger, and had in 
public uttered sentiments which were thought the 
more alanning and infectious, as they would re« 
ceive currency from the celebrity of his name^ 
and force from the energy of his expression. His 
dependent situation being known, information 
was given to the Board of EjccisCj who instituted 
an enquiry into his conduct^ during which his 
mind was harrassed with agitation and suspence. 
The report was less unfavourable than had been 
expected, and Mr Graham taking care, by his 
powerful arguments, that justice alone, without 
any mixture of prejudice, should prevail among 
fais judges. Burns, though rebuked, escaped dis- 
mission, but his protector was obliged to com* 
pound for this issue, by forbearing to press his re* 
moval to a better office. 

By this transaction, the temper and conduct 
of Burns were materially impaired. His mouth 
being stopt on one subject, of which his mind 
was full, impatience made him more apt to let it 
overflow with licentious temerity upon others: 
and having with difficulty preserved his charac- 
ter on the side where it could most affect his in- 
terest, he grew regardless of it on others, where 
the consequences could be less immediately fa- 
tal. Bums, as has been already remarked, was 
instigated by an emulation, and an impatience 
of being outshone, unworthy of his discrimina- 
ting understanding ; and more intent on measur- 
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iog the degree, than the value of the exertion. 
This unfortunate dread of inferiority, shewed it- 
self in companies where he could indulge his na- 
tural propensities without restraint; and not con- 
tent with easily distancing every competitor in 
wi^ he would also strain his faculties for a de- 
grading pre-eminence in colloquial libertinism. 

As he was daily in society, and not without 
enemies, his conduct quickly became known^ 
and many respectable persons, who, on his set- 
tlement in Dumfriesshire, had shewn themselves 
willing to cultivate his acquaintance, and to sup- 
port him with their countenance, were gradually 
obliged to abridge their attentions. In their pre- 
ience he probably constrained himself to cor- 
rectness, yet they woi(ld naturally resent the 
practical avowal implied in his preference of 
other company, that he estimated theirs at an 
inferior rate. In a town like Dumfries, however, 
after deducting the sober and self-respecting 
part of the society, enough can still be found, 
and that, too, neither uninteresting nor unfa- 
shionable, by a man who has no dread of disst* 
pation or impurity. In company of this descrip- 
tion, Bums continued welcome to the last, but 
towards the close of his life, even this was not 
enough ; and it is to be suspected, that his aver- 
sion from domestic privacy, and his craving for 
convivial tumult, drove him sometimes to associ- 
ates, who disgraced him no less by the sordidne^ 
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Qt their condition, than by the laxity of theif 
characters. 

After all these admissions, however, it is but 
fiur to add, that the degree of disrepute to which 
Bums was condemned, could not, according to 
the practice of the world, be justified by the na» 
ture of bis faults. We every day see men, who 
are addicted to sensual and social excess, in the 
enjoyment of general favour ; and why, we may 
ask, was the bard to be treated with less indul- 
gence ? The truth is, that the world is a partial 
and self-interested censor, and will forgive the 
grossest vice far more readily, than any instance 
of disrespect to itself. It will forgive the man 
who is at the trouble of attending to certain 
£>rm8, in the conduct and management of his 
immoralities, and though the veil he spreads be 
80 transparent as to conceal nothing, yet to be 
at the pains of spreading a veil at all, is a ho« 
jnage paid to public opinion, by which it is flat- 
tered into lenity. An attempt to cloak his 
practices, is a declaration that he thinks them 
wrong; and, while injuring himself, he obtains 
some credit for trying to avoid an injury to the 
general principles of morality. But he who bids 
defiance to the world, and seems to deride its 
temporising virtue, by indulging, in poverty, 
those open indecencies, with which it submits to 
be insulted only by wealth or power, soon finds 
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fhe scorn thus expressed^ repaid with ample in- 
terest. 

Such was the fatal transgression of Bums, and 
such the penalty which be incurred. Soured by 
disappointment, and stung with occasional re* 
morse, impatient of finding little to interest him 
at home, and rendered inconstant from returns 
of his hypochondriacal ailment, multiplied by his 
irregular life, he saw the difficulty of keeping 
terms with the world, and abandoned the at- 
tempt in a rash and regardless despair. It must 
be confessed, indeed, that the world was abun* 
dantly eager to take advantage of his rashness, 
and that, although it could charge him with no- 
thing worse than it had often pardoned in favou- 
rites, to whom it was far less indebted, yet acts 
of the most atrocious baseness, could scarcely 
have aggravated the severity of its sentence. 

In making these remarks, their author hopes 
that he will not be considered as desirous to 
weaken those auxiliary sanctions which morality 
may borrow from the judgments of men. It is 
his desire, on the contrary, to give them addi- 
tional strength, by lamenting the inconstancy 
and unsteadiness of their operation ; and were 
the correctives of opinion administered with im- 
partial purity, the poet should have been resign- 
ed to their utmost rigour without complaint. 

Having now conducted Bums near the close 
of his melancholy tale, it may be proper to look 
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back^ and consider the additions which he had 
made to his poetical stores, during the four last 
comfortless and agitated years. }ie seems to 
have ceased, after quitting Ayrshire, from re- 
sorting to poetry as the natural exercise of his 
mind, and to have waited for the instigation of 
others ; but when thus put in motion, he shews 
that his genius had lost nothing of its original 
power. At Friars' Carse, near Ellisland, he met 
with Captain Grose, the antiquarian tourist, and 
reconunended to his notice the antiquities and 
superstitious traditions connected with AUoway 
kirk. The Captain having requested him to put 
some of these legends into verse, he soon after 
produced the admirable tale of '^ Tarn o' Sharif 
ttr^ A similar request, from some gentlemen 
in his neighbourhood, led him to compose << Tht 
Whislky^ which displays a rich vein of humour; 
but his chief occupation as a poet, while resid- 
ing in Dumfries, was owing to the suggestion of 
Mr George Thomson, a gentleman no less ad- 
mired for his superior taste in music, than belov- 
ed for the generous and amiable character by 
which that accomplishment is frequently accom- 
panied. 

In 1792, Mr Thomson solicited Burns to sup« 
ply him with twenty or thirty songs, for the 
great musical work in which he was then enga- 
ged, with an understanding distinctly specified, 
that the bard should receive a rjegular pecuniary 
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femimeration for his contributions. With the 
first part of the proposal Bums instantly com- 
plied, but peremptorily rejected the last. His 
motive for this rejection, and for his subsequent 
refusal of an offer from the editor of the Morn- 
ing Chronicle, to allow him J050 per annum 
for a periodical copy of verses, must have been 
some perplexed and ill regulated sentiments of 
pride. It was equally creditable to receive a 
compensation for his' mental as for his manual 
labour ; nor was the work of his pen less entit- 
led to reward, than the work of his plough, on 
which he was fond of resting his claim to inde- 
pendence. But whatever were his motives, he 
entered on his gratuitous task with an eagerness 
and delight which shewed, that though he might 
perhaps not have prescribed it for himself, yet 
when turned to it by the gentle compulsion of a 
friend's entreaty, he found it still possessed of 
its original attractions. Through the whole of 
his remaining years, he continued supplying Mr 
Thomson with songs, of which many are singu- 
larly excellent ; and even the most careless, like 
the shortest letters of Dr Johnson, contain some « 
turn of thought or expression, . which is charac- 
teristic of their author, and which serves to stamp 
them as productions of Burns. 

This employment led him into a close corres- 
pondence with Mr Thomson ; and that gentle* 
man, a few months alter its comu^encement^ 
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▼entured, notwithstanding the original prohibt* 
tion» to acknowledge his services by a pecuniary 
present, which the poet, with some difficaltjr 
restrained himself from returning, but intimated 
veiy explicitly, that a repetition of the measure 
should be a rupture of their connection. Mr 
Thomson had therefore no alternative, but that 
of losing entirely the valuable aid of Burns, or 
of putting a force on his just and anxious desire 
to reward it ; aivl all that he could do after what 
had passed, was to send occasionally some pre- 
sents of a nature at which he thought the punc- 
tilious jealousy of the poet would be least dl»- 
posed to take offence. A few days before Bums 
expired, he applied to Mr Thomson for a loan 
of £5y in a note which shewed the irritable and 
distracted situation of his mind ; and his friend, 
with commendable judgment, instantly remitted 
the precise sum, foreseeing that had he, at that 
moment, presumed to exceed the request, he 
would have exasperated the irritation and resent* 
ment of the haughty invalid, and done him more 
iiijury, by agitating his passions, than could be 
repaired by administering more largely to his 
wants. 

These particulars are stated chiefly to create 
occasion for noticing a harsh and calumnious 
attack which has lately been made against Mr 
Thomson, for his selfish and illiberal treatment 
of Bums. This attack is introduced into a no- 
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Tel with the title of Nubilia, and is indeed al- 
most the only novelty which it contains. When 
the author charges Mr Thomson with <* having 
enriched himself by the labour of Burns>" with- 
out a disposition to reward it, he betrays a gross 
inattention to their correspondence, every line 
of which he ought to have considered before 
venturing on his invective ^ and discovers an in^ 
capacity to penetrate the sinuosities of the po- 
et's character, which ought tahave deterred him 
from the attempt. Burns had all the unma- 
nageable pride of Samuel Johnson ; and if the 
latter threw away, with indignation, the new 
shoes which had been placed at bis chamber* 
door, secretly and collectively by his compa- 
nions ; the former would have been still more rea* 
dy to resent any pecuniary donation with which 
a single individual, after his peremptory prohibi- 
tion, should avowedly have dared to insult him. 
He would instantly have construed such con- 
duct into a virtual assertion that his prohibition 
was insincere, and his independence affected ; 
and the more artfully the transaction had been 
disguised, the more rage it would have excited^ 
as implying the same assertion, with the addi- 
tional charge, that if secretly made it would not 
be denied. But on this subject the public may 
have an opportunity of hearing Mr Thomson 
himself, who, in a letter to the author of the 
present memoir, expresses himself thus ; 
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^^ In a late anonymous novel I have been af^ 
tacked with much bitterness^ and accused of 
not eiideaTouring to remunerate Bums for the 
songs which he wrote for my collection; al« 
though there is the clearest evidence of the con* 
trary^ both in the printed correspondence be- 
tween the poet and me, and in the public testi- 
mony' of DrCurrie. My assailant, too, without 
knowing any thing of the matter, states, that I 
had enriched myself by the labours of Burns ; 
and of course^ that my want of generosity was 
inexcusable. 

'' NoWi the fact is, that notwithstanding the 
united labours of all the men of genius who have 
enriched my collection, I am not even yet com-' 
pensated for the precious time consumed by me 
in poring over musty volumes, and in corres* 
ponding with every amateur and poet by whose 
means I expected to make any valuable additions 
to our national music and song ; — for the exertion 
and money it cost me to obtain accompaniments 
from the greatest masters of harmony in Vien* 
na ; — and for the sums paid to engravers, print- 
ers, and others. On this subject, the testimony 
of Mr Preston in London^ a man of unquestion-* 
able and well known character, who has printed 
the music for every copy of my work, may be 
more satisfactory than any thing I can say : la 
August 1809j he wrote me as follows : '< I am 
^' concerned at the very unwarrantable attack 
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^* which has been made upon yon hy the author 
*^ of Nubilia : nothing could be more unjust than 
*< to say you had enriched yourself by Burns*B 
** labours ; for the whole concern^ tho' it includes 
the labours of Haydn, has scarcely afforded 
a compensation for the various expences) and 
for the time employed on the work. When a 
work obtains any celebrity^ publishers are ge^ 
nerally supposed to derive a profit ten times 
beyond the reality ; the sale is greatly magni^ 
fied, and the expences.are not in the least ta- 
^' ken into consideration. Jt is truly vexatious 
to be so grossly and scandalously abused for 
conduct, the very reverse of which has been 
manifest through the whole transaction/* 
** Were 1 the sordid man that the anonymous 
author calls me, I had a most inviting opportu* 
nity to profit much more than 1 did by the ly- 
rics of our great bard. He had written above 
fifty songs expressly for my work ; they were in 
my possession unpublislied at his death ; I had 
the ria:ht and the power of retaining them till I 
should be ready to publish them ; but when I 
was informed that an edition x>f the poet*s works 
was projected for the benefit of his family, 1 put 
them in immediate possession of the whc^e of 
his songs, as well as letters, and thus enabled 
Dr Currie to complete the four volumes which 
were sold for the family's behoof to Messrs Ca^ 
dell and Davies. And 1 have the satisfiu:tion of 
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knowing, that the most zealous friends of the 
£muly» Mr Cunmnghame, Mr Sjme, Dr Curriej 
and the poet's own brother, considered my sa* 
crifice of the prior right of publishing the songs, 
as no ungrateful return for the disinterested and 
liberal conduct Of the poet. Accordingly, Mr 
GUbert Bums, in a letter to me, which alone 
might suffice for an answer to all the novelist's 
abuse, thus expresses himself: ** If ever I come 
to Edinbargh, I will certainly call on a per- 
son whose handsome conduct to my brother's 
fimily has secured my esteem, and confirmed 
'^ me in the opinion, that mcusical taste and ta- 
*^ lents have a dose ciHinection witii the harmo- 
'* ny of the mond feeUngs." 

^' Nothing is fistrllier Irom my thoughts than 
to claim any merit for what I did ; I never 
would have vMered a wonl on the subject, but 
for the harsh and groundless accusation which 
has been brought forward, either by ignorance 
or animosity, and which I have long suffered to 
jiemain unnoticed, from my great dislike to any 
public appearance. 
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statement supersedes the necessity of any 
additional remark. When the public is satisfi- 
ed ; when the relations of Burns are grateful • 
and, above all, when the delicate mind of Mr 
Thomson is at peace with itself, in contemplat- 
ing fais conduct, there can be no necessity for a 
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nameless novelist to contradict them all» and to 
work himself into a fever of malignant benevo^ 
lence, to relieve the general tameness of his per- 
formance^ 

Bums appears to have been liable, from an ear- 
ly age, to ailments in his stomach, and to those 
fluctuations of spirits, which accompany the 
changes of tone in that delicate <M*gan. He, 
therefore, more than others, should have avoided 
doing violence to the digestive powersi by any 
species of excess. To this^ however, he, more 
than others, was inattentive ; and, after his set- 
tlement in Dumfries, his stomach was kept so 
constantly in a state of excitement or relaxation, 
that it began to fail in performing its functions* 
In antumii 1 79^> the temporary ailments which 
succeed intoxication, left behind them a less dis- 
tinct but more permanent feeling of indiq[>osi- 
tion i and though it might not be apparent to 
others, he was sensible that his constitution was 
beginning to be impaired. Df Currie^ however^ 
is under a mistake, when he says that Bums was 
confined to the house from October 1795 to the 
January following ; for, in the month of No-* 
vember, I passed two days with him^ when I 
observed no unfavourable change in his looks, 
his spirits, or his appetite. 

Circumstances having, at that time, led me to 
Scoiland, after an absence of eight years, doring 
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which my intercourse with Bums had been al- 
most suspended, I felt myself strongly prompted 
to visit him. For this purpose, I went to Dum- 
fries, and called upon him early in the forenoon. 
I found him in a small house of one story. He 
was sitting on a window-seat reading, with the 
doors open, and the family arrangements going 
on in his presence, and altogether without that 
appearance of snugness and seclusion which a 
student requires. After conversing with him for 
some time, he proposed a walk, and promised to 
conduct ipe through some of his favourite haunts. 
We accordingly quitted the town» and wander-r 
ed a considerable way up the beautiful banks of 
the Nith. Here he gave me an account of his 
latest productions, and repeated some satirical 
bdlads which he had composed, to favour one 
of the candidates at the last .borough election. 
These I thought inferior to his other pieces^ 
though they had some lines in which vigour 
compensated for coarseness. He repeated also 
his fragment of an Ode to Liberty^ with marked 
and peculiar energy, and shewed a disposition 
which, however, was easily repressed, to throw 
out political remarks, pf the ^me nature with 
those for which he had been reprehended. On 
finishing our walk, he passed some time with 
me at the inn, and I left him early in the evenings 
to make another visit at some distance from Dum« 
fries. 
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On the second morning after, I returned with 
a friend, who was acqaainted with the poet, and 
we found him ready to pass a part of the day 
with us at the inn. On this occasion I did not 
think him quite so interesting as he had appear- 
ed at his outset. His conversation was too ela* 
borate ; and his expression weakened by a fre- 
quent endeavour to give it artificial strength. He 
had been accustomed to speak for applause, in 
the circles which he frequented, and seemed to 
think it necessary, in making the most common 
remark, to depart a little from the ordinary sim- 
plicity of language, and to couch it in some- 
thing of epigrammatic point. In his praise and 
censure he was so decisive, as to render a dissent 
from his judgment, difficult to be reconciled with 
the laws of good breeding. His wit was not 
more licentious than is unhappily too venial in 
higher circles, though I thought him rather unne- 
cessarily free in the avovral of his excesses. Such 
were the clouds by which the pleasures of the 
evening were partidly shaded, but frequent cor- 
ruscations of genius were visible between them. 
When it began to grow late, he shewed no dis- 
position to retire, but called for fresh supplies of 
liquor, with a freedom which might be ex- 
cusable, as we were in an inn, and no condition 
had been distinctly made, though it might easily 
have been inferred^ had the inference been wel- 
come, that he was to consider himself as our 
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guest ; nor was it till he saw us worn out, that 
he departed, about three in the mornidg, with a 
leloctance which probably proceeded less from 
being deprived of our company, than from be- 
ing confined to his own. Upon the whole, I 
found this last interview not quite so gratify- 
ing as I had expected ; although 1 discover- 
ed in his conduct no errors which I had not 
seen in men who stand high in the favour of so- 
ciety, or sufiicient to account for the mysterious 
insinuations which I heard against his character. 
He, on this occasion, drank freely without being 
intoxicated, a circumstance from which I con- 
cluded, not only that his constitution was still 
unbroken, but that he was not addicted to soli- 
tary cordials ; for if he had tasted liquor in the 
morning, he must have easily yielded to the ex* 
cess of the evening. 

He did not, however, always escape so well. 
About two months after, returning at the same 
unseasonable hour from a similar revel, in which 
he was probably better supported by his com- 
panions^ he was so much disordered, as to occa- 
sion a considerably delay in getting home, where 
he arrived with the chill of cold without, added 
to the fever of ebriety within. This happening 
immediately after his recovery froip a long inilis- 
position^ its immediate couseqiience was a se* 
vere fit of rheumatism^ firoip the severity of which 
he recovered^ but wa3 left with a debility, and 
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with certain internal intimations, of which a 
patient alone is conscious, sufficient to convince 
him that the last shock had been given to his 
frame. His appetite failed ; his strength declin- 
ed ', and the dejection of his mind, which was 
proportioned to the keenness of his gloomy sen- 
sibility, accelerated the decay of his body. He 
still continued, however, with apparent interest, 
his poetical exertions for Mr Thomson, and 
seems, at times, to have indulged hopes of reco- 
very ; for some of his expressions to his corres- 
pondents are like those of a man who makes 
them strong, to gain an opportunity of flattering 
himself with the consciousness that they are 
stronger than the case requires. But the unfar 
vourable symptoms continued to increase ; and, 
as the year advanced, he might have said with 
poor Michael Bruce : 

f ^ Now Spring retains,-- but not to me retains 
f^ The Tem^l joy my better years have known." 

In the end of June he removed to Brow, on 
the Solway Firth, to try the effect of sea-bathing. 
There he wrote the letter to Mr Thomson 
which has been formerly noticed. Ab6ut the 
same time he spent a day with one of his female 
admirers and correspondents, who clung by him 
to the last, and who relates that be talked under 
a steady conviction of his approaching dissolu- 
tion, which he anticipated with a resolute com* 
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posure^ but not without that deep concern which 
the condition of his family could not fail to cre« 
ate. On the ISth of July he wrote a farewell 
letter to his revered and unshaken patroness Mrs 
Dunlopy and on the 21st he expired ; adding ano- 
ther to the numerous list of those who, with all the 
peculiar enjoyments which flow from the exer- 
cise of superior genius, have sunk below the ave- 
rage of human felicity, by the mismanagement 
of passions, which, as essential constituents of 
genius, are entrusted to their direction. 

When the death of Bums was known, it excit- 
ed a deep and unexpected sensation. It was 
one of those events, out of the ordinary course, 
on which the mind is unable to anticipate the 
Flections which its actual occurrence suggests. 
It was instantly felt as a loss which no regular 
power in nature could replace ; as the extinction 
of a splendid prodigy, whose appearance is rare 
and uncertain ; for Burns was to be lamented, 
not merely like common individuals, by fnends 
and neighbours, but by a species, or, at least, by 
a country, whose pleasures he had an exclusive 
capacity to augment. Even those who, from 
principle or prejudice, had believed that they 
could spare his genius to be quit of his example, 
now discovered their self-deception. His offen- 
ces being wiped away by a premature atone- 
ment, they allowed themselves to dwell on the 
fiiU value of his excellencies, and were impatient 
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to repair the injury which, in the sudden reflux 
of tenderness and admiration, they seemed to 
have done him, even by their merited censures. 
The prevalence of these sentiments appeared at 
his funeral, which was attended by mourners of 
the most respectable character $ and the unusual 
crowd of spectators through which it passed« 
and which nothing but an extraordinary occur-* 
rence could collect, gave proof that they felt the 
occurrence to be extraordinary. 

The remains of the poet were removed from 
Brow, first to his own houseT^ted afterwards to 
the town-hall. Having been a itiember of the 
volunteer corps of Dumfries, the ceremonial of 
his interment was conducted with the " pomp 
and circumstance*' of military etiquette ; and on 
the 25th of July 1796, he was deposited in the 
grave, under the customary discharge of three 
vollies by his fellow- soldiers. On the same day, 
with a coincidence singularly touching, Mrs 
Burns was delivered of a son, who did not long 
survive his father. 

The interest caused by the deatli of Bums, 
was not confined to his immediate vicinity, nor 
even to his native kingdom, but spread through 
£ngland, and drew to his works an attention 
which, in that quarter, they had not before eor 
joyed. Even in Scotland, the public was begin- 
ning to forget the impression which they had 
originally producedj from his tardiness in making 
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fiuihef clatms on its notice, when it was suddenly 
roused at intelligence of an event hy which 
every hope of this kind was extinguished. All 
flew with fresh avidity to the volume, of which 
the value was thus increased, and its excellence 
once more became the general topic* A& their ad- 
miration revived, it begot a painful remembrance 
of the author's fate, and a self-reproaching ap* 
prehension, that the latter might have been part- 
ly occasioned by the slight concern which had 
been taken in his comfort. This uneasy feeling, 
embittered by the consciousness that it had 
come too late, sought relief in an eagerness to 
transfer to the children, the cherishing care 
which had been withheld from the parent. A 
subscription was opened at Dumfries, and soon 
filled up to the amount of 7001., and its produce 
was vested in trustees for the provision of the 
fiunily. But a more ample fund was expected, 
fr(»n turning to the best account the only pro* 
perty left by Bums, which consisted of his lite- 
rary productions. Of these it was proposed to 
publish a complete edition by subscription ; and 
the late Dr Currie of Liverpool, a gentleman 
distinguished by his humanity, no less than by 
his talents, was solicited to undertake the duties 
of editor and biographer. With this request he 
readtfy complied ; and had the satis&ction to 
see his labour Kwarded by a success proportion- 
ed to the caie and ability with which it was per«> 
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that of a fkvourite poet be diminished only in 
the like proportion^ and his friends may be con* 
tented. 

Dft CuRRiE closed a masterly delineation of 
the character of the poet» with obsenring, that 
his principal defect was '* the weakness of his 
volition." The accuracy of this remark may be 
doubted. It is expressing elaborately, but con*- 
trary to the usual mode, a very common fact, 
of which every untoward child is an example* 
In ordinary language, we call that person wil- 
fuly who knows what is right, yet does what is 
wrong; intimating, that his will has too much 
power, and predominates over his reason. The 
understanding of Burns, however, seems to have 
been likewise in fault, though its decisions were 
probably mbguided by the prevalence of incli* 
nation. A just understanding, like a just eye, 
sees all things in their real proportions, without 
magnifying some, and diminishing others ; but 
this correctness does not appear in the estimate 
which the poet had formed of virtue and vice. 
He had such an abhorrence of selfishness, ser- 
vility, and cunniiig, as to make him undervalue 
the virtues, from an excess of which they may 
proceed ; while, on the other hand, his admira^ 
tion of tenderness, benevolence, and generosity^ 
blinded him to the turpitude of the social vicak 



Had he been urged by the most powerful mo- 
tives to any act of meanness, hypocrisy, or cru« 
ehy, he had probably a sufficient strength of 
will to have abstained frtfm it : And if he easily 
yielded to the seductions of licentious intempe- 
rance, it w8S,4q some measure, owing to the in- 
correct and partisd views which his understand- 
ing had adopted. When an enthusiastic mind 
is not cautious to guard against prejudice in 
ccMnparing moral qualities; when it limits itd 
praise to certain favourite virtues, it is in danger 
of letting these serve to open a way for the ijnr 
trodnction of certain favourite vices. 

This view of the character of Bums may be 
collected from his writings, which abound with 
the highest encomiums on warmth of heart to 
man and woman, while they sometimes appear 
to confound in the same execrations, sobriety, 
cantion, and religious decency, with churiish- 
ness, avarice, and imposture. He makes fre* 
quent confi^ssions of his faults, but they aref 
always faults deducible from the qualities which 
he so vehemently applauds ; and on some oc- 
casions, we may saspect him of a desire to con- 
fess himself into a measure of forgiveness, rising 
nearly to approbation. From these remarks, it 
is meant to infer, that though Bums, without 
doubt, was chiefly led astray by impetuous pas- 
sions, yet, in his ideas of duty, he had not all 
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the estactness and comprehensioii of a systemft- 
tic inoralist 

To the teme defect in perceiving the relatiye 
talile of different virtues, we may impute his 
constant tendency to extol and expatiate on some 
which he was conscious of possessing. The 
praises of a stubborn and inflexible independ- 
ence, and the assertion of his own personal claim 
to this exalted quality, are repeated in his writ- 
ings with a frequency which is injudicious. La- 
borious endeavours to establish a certain opinion 
resifectilig ourselves, seem to imply a conviction 
that it requires establishment; as the quality 
for which we are most distinguished, is rarely 
that which we are most eager to gain the cha- 
racter of possessing. Respecting endowments 
of which we are thoroughly conscious, the mind 
is at rest, and therefore seldom reflects on them; 
while those whose existence is more equivocal, 
and which we are naturally jealous of being 
questioned^ are seldom absent from our thoughts. 
Pope's scorn of the great^*' says Johnson, 
is repeated too. often to be real; no man 
*' thinks much of that which he despises.*' On 
this principle, we might be warranted in sus- 
pecting, that the independence of Bums was 
less perfect than he wishes it to be supposed, 
and that his dread of incurrihg.obligations, pro- 
ceeded partly from the necessity under which 
he found himself, of supporting a character to 
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which his daims had beeii so Qumerous and so 
decinve. I am rather disposed^ however, to 
give full credit to his own representations, and 
to impute their boastful style to his want of that 
refinement of manners which prohibits egotism ; 
to bis constant jealousy of the superior rank of 
his correspondents, and his desire to remind them 
of the respect which he was determined to ex- 
act; and perhaps, more than all, to his overween- 
ing preference of certain virtues on which he had 
fixed, as sufiicient in themselves, though the 
rest were neglected, to give dignity to man. 

In this opinion I am confirmed by observ- 
ing, that, amid all his inconstancy on other sub- 
jects, on that of independence he never varied, 
but through every change of fortune, of charac- 
ter, of health, and of spirits, his practice steadily 
agreed with his principles. On other points this 
was not the case. He seems, indeed, in some 
respects, at different times, to have been a dif- 
ferent being, or to have had two souls, which 
were called alternately into action. To accouqt 
for these appearances, we must resort to his in- 
tellectual character. The fluctuations of con- 
duct and opinion, often visible in men of genius, 
must, in part, be ascribed to the superior vigour 
and tenacity with which their minds apply them- 
sdves to any subject which captivates their at- 
tention. It absorbs their faculties, for the mo- 
ment, and all besides is neglected or ovedqoked ; 
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whib those who lay a feebler hold on the sabjeot 
immediately before them, can at the same time 
attend to every thing which demands attention. 
This gives the latter a becoming consistency of 
character 5 for whatever they are doing, their 
minds are sufficiently free to remember what 
they have done before, and to avoid contradict- 
ing it. Men of genius^ on the contrary, are so 
powerfully affected by the object which engages 
them, that, like the chameleon, the whole com- 
plexion of their character seems to change, with 
the substance on which they are placed. Miss 
Burney, in her Belfield, has given an excell^it 
portrait of a man of this description, who b ever 
changing his occupation, and, on every change^ 
appears to embrace his immediate prospect with 
such ardour and avidity, that we think the adop- 
tion of any other almost impossible; yet no soon- 
er does accident alter the current of his thoughte, 
then we see them rush into their new channel with 
equal i mpetuosity . In the p]ans of life which Bums 
projected, — ^in his changes from a farmer to a 
flax-dresser,— to an author and to an exciseman, 
though disparities are observable, they may be 
imputed to necessity, rather than to unsteadi- 
ness ; but, on subjects of higher importance, and 
especially in what relates to religion and ^ mora- 
lity, we may perceive a singular degree of the 
varidble vehemence which has been described. 
Yfhea his contemplations had, by any ciicum- 



stance^ been turned to the nobler and more ge- 
neral trutbi) of theology, for to such alone his re- 
marks are confined, he feels them with ardour, 
and expresses them with sublimity ; yet, when 
the paroxysm is past, he is so unsparing in his 
ridicule of certain local fiuhions of religion, that 
we cannot aroid suspecting his reverence for the 
substance. In the same manner, when he em- 
ploys his mind in giving rules for moral and pru- 
dential conduct, no man is a sounder philosopher. 
But when he quits his pen, he quits his precepts, 
and lends to their violation the same enthusiasm 
under which they were composed. His princi- 
ples, while principles alone were in his thoughts^ 
appear, so &r as they are divulged, to have been 
good. That he failed in practice, must ever be 
lamented ; and though I have attempted to ex- 
plain, I will not attempt to excuse the inconsis- 
tency* When men of genius perceive that they 
ire formed to engage in all their pursuits with 
more than ordinary ardour, they are warned 
by the perception, to exert more than ordinary 
care, that all their pursuits be good. To their 
peculiar faculty of applying the whole undivid* 
ed force of their attention to a single object, we 
are indebted for productions beyond the accom- 
plishment of other men ; and if I am justified in 
conjecturing, that their errors may partly pro- 
ceed from the same cause, we must beware of 
letting the pleasure, which we derive from the 



first of these e£Eects, dimiaish too muph our dis- 
approbation o( the last. To none is this caution 
with more propriety addressed, than to the ad* 
■lirers of Bums, especially to those at that early 
period of life^ when rash and careless associa- 
tions of ideas are too easily aoibraced ; and when 
the apprehension of an ^nity between genius 
and libertinism, may produce effects which no 
subsequent conviction of its fallacy will be suf- 
ficient to repair. Deeply indeed must all regret^ 
that a min^ endowed with such authority over 
others, should have devoted so small a part of it 
to correct the general laxity of moral principle ; 
nor is it to be questioned, that the friends oi 
piety and virtue, will more readily forgivethe prac- 
tical errors of the poet, accompanied by their an- 
tidote in the personal infelicity which they cre- 
ated, than the publication of various passages in 
his writings, which indirectly plead the cause of 
youthful dissipation, and to which the fieune of 
their author has given a currency too permanent 
and extensive for any human opposition to re« 
strain, f 



* The sequel of this Memoir, containing some desultory re- 
marks on the literary character of BumS| will be found .ia 
the Appendix. 
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TwAS in that place o' Scotland's isle 
That bears the name o' Auld King CoiIj 
Upon a bonie day in June^ 
When wearing thro* the afternoon^ f 
Twa dogSy that were na thrang at hdme^ 
Forgathered ance upon a time. 
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The first I*U name, they ca*d him CMHA^s 
Was keepit for his Honor's pleasure : 
His hair, his size, his mouth, his lugs, 
Shewed he was nane o' Scotland's dogs. 
But whalpit some place far abroad. 
Where sailors gang to fish for cod. 

His locked, letter'd, braw brass collar, 
Shew*d him the gentleman and scholar : 
But tho' he was o' high degree. 
The fient a pride na pride had he ; 
But wad hae spent an hour carressin, 
Ev*n wi' a tinkler-gypsey's messin : 
At kirk or market, mill or smiddie, 
Nae tawted tyke, tho' e'er sae duddie. 
But he wad stan't, as glad to see him. 
And stroan't on stanes an' hillocks wi' him. 

The tither was a ploughman's collie, 
A rh3n[ning, ranting, raving billie, 
Whu for his firiend an' comrade had him. 
And in his fi*eaks had Luath ca'd him. 
After s^ine dog in Highland sang ^, 
Was made lang syne, — Lord knows how lang. 

* CuchoUin's dog in Ossian's FiogaI« 



He was a gash an' faithful tyke. 
As ever lap a sheugh or dyke. 
His honest, sonsie, haws'nt face. 
Ay gat him friends in ilka place. 
His breast was white, his touzie back 
Weel clad wi' coat o* glossy black ; 
His gawcie tail, wi' upward curl» 
Hang o'er his hurdies wi' a swirl. 

Nae doubt but they were fain o' ither. 
An' unco pack an' thick thegither ; 
Wi' social nose whyles snufF'd and snowkit. 
Why les mice an* moudieworts they howkit \ 
Whyles scour'd awa in lang escur^ion. 
And worry 'd ither in diversion; 
Until wi' daffin weary grown. 
Upon a knowe they sat them down» 
And there began a lang digresssion 
About the Lords o' the. Creation. 

I've aften wonder'd^ honest LuA^tat 
What sort o' life poor dogs like yah bavfj 
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An*' when the gentry's life I saw. 
What way poor bodies liv'd ava. 

Our Laird gets in his racked rents. 
His coals^ his kain, and a' his stents : 
He rises when he likes himsel ; 
His flunkies answer at the bell; 
He ca*s his coach; he ca's his horse; 
He draws a bonie silken purse. 
As lang'ij my tail, where, thro' the steeks. 
The yellow lettered Geordie keeks. 

Fnte mom to e'en it's nought but toiling, 
At baking, roasting, fiying, boiling; 
An' tho' the gentry first are stechin. 
Yet ev'n the ha' folk fill their pechan 
Wi' sauce, ragouts, an' sicklike trashtrie^ 
That's little short o' downright wastrie. 
Our Whipper-in, wee blastit wonner. 
Poor worthless elf, it eats a dinner. 
Better than ony tenant man 
His Honor has in a' the Ian' : 
An' what poor cot-folk pit their painch in, 
I own it's past my comprehension. 



LUATH, 

Trowth, C^SAR, whyles they're fash*t enough; 
A cottar howkin in a sheugh, 
Wi' dirty stanes biggin a dyke^ 
Baring a quarry, and sicklike. 
Himself, a wife, he thus sustains, 
A smytrie o' wee duddie weans. 
An' nought but his han' darg, to keep 
Them rijght and tight in thack an' rape. 

An' when they meet wi* sair disasters. 
Like loss o' health, or want o' masters. 
Ye maist wad think, a wee touch langer. 
An' they maun starve o' cauld and hunger : 
But, how it comes, I never kend yet. 
They're maistly wonderfu' contented ; 
An' buirdly chiels, an' clever hizzies. 
Are bred in sic a wa^ as this is. 

But then to see how ye're negleckit, 
How huflF'd, and cuff'd, and disrespeckit ! 
L— -d, man, our gentry care as little 
Fpr delvers^ ditchers, and sic cattle ^ 
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They gang as saucy, by poor foll^ 
As I wad by a stinking brock. 

IVe noticed, on our Laird's court-day. 
An' mony a time my heart 's been wae. 
Poor tenant bodies^ scant o' cash, 
Hqw they maun thole a factor's snash : 
He'll stamp an' threaten, curse an' swear. 
He'll apprehend them, poind their gear ; 
While they maun stan', wi' aspect humblfw 
An' hear it a', an' fear an' tremble ! 

I see how folk live that hae riches ; 
But surely poor folk maun be wretches ? 

LUATH. 

They're nae sae wretched 's ane wad thinks 
Tho' constantly on poortith's brink : 
They're sae accustom'd wi' the sight. 
The view o't gies them little fright. 

Then chance an' fortune are sae guide^. 
They're ay in less or mair provided ; 
An' tho' fatigu'd wi' close employment, 
A blink o' rest's a sweet enjoyment, 



The dearest comfort o' their lives. 
Their grashie weans an' faithfu' wives ; 
The prattling things are just their pride» 
That sweetens a' their fire-side. 

An* whyles twalpennie worth o* nappy 
Can make the bodies unco happy ; 
They lay aside their private cares. 
To mind the Kirk and State affairs : 
They'll talk o* patronage and priests^ 
Wi* kindling fury in their breasts. 
Or tell what new taxation 's comin. 
An' ferUe at the folk in LarCon. 

As bleak-fac'd Hallowmas returns^ 
They get the jovial, ranting kirns. 
When rural life, o' ev'ry station^ 
Unite in common recreation ; 
Love blinks. Wit slaps ; an' social Mirth 
Forgets there's Care upo' the earth. 

That merry day the year begins. 
They bar the door on fi-osty winds j 
The nappy reeks wi' mantling reamj 
An' sheds a heart-inspiring steam ; 
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The luntin pipe, an' sneeshin mill. 
Are handed round wi' ri^t guid will ; 
The cantie auld folks, crackin crouse ; 
The young anes rantin thro* the house,- 
My heart has been sae fain to see then^ 
That I for joy hae barkit wi' them. 

Still it's owre true that ye hae saicli 
Sic game is now owre aften play'd. 
There's monie a creditable stock 
O' decent, honest, fawsont folk. 
Are riven out baith root and branch. 
Some rascal's pridefu' greed to quench^ 
Wha thinks to knit himsel the faster 
In favour wi' some gentle Master, 
WhsL, ablins, thrang a-parliamentin, 
^pr Britain's guid his soul indentin r 



CiESAR. 



Haith, lad, ye little ken about it ; 
For Britain's guid / guid faith ! I doubt it. 
Say rather, gaun as Premiers lead him. 
An' saying aye or no ^s they bid him : 
At operas ^ plays parading, 
Mortgaging, gambling, masquerading^ 



Or ma3rbe, in a frolic daft. 
To Hague or Calais take a waft. 
To mak a tour, an' tak a whirl. 
To learn ban ton an' see the worF. 

There, at Vienna or Versailles, 
He rives his father's auld entails 5 
Or by Madrid he takes the rout. 
To thrum guitars, and fecht wi' nowt^ 
Or down Italian vista startles, 
Wh-re hunting among groves o' mjrrtles : 
Then bouses drumly German water. 
To mak himsel' look fair and fatter. 
An' clear the consequential sorrows, 
Love-gifb of Carnival signoras, 
•For Britain^ s guid ! for her destruction ! 
Wi' dissipation, feud, an' faction! 

LUATH. 

Hech man ! dear sirs ! is that the gate 
They waste sae mony a braw estate ! 
Are we sae foughten an' harass'd 
For gear to gang that gate at last ! 
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O would they stay aback frae ansTts, 
An' please themselres wi* countra sports^ 
It wad for ev'ry ane be better^ 
The Laird, the Tenant, an' the Cotter I 
For thae frank, rantin, ramblin billies, 
Fient haet o' them 's ill-hearted feilows : 
Except for breakin o' their timmer» 
Or speakin lightly o' their limmer. 
Or shootin o* a hare or moor-cock. 
The ne'er a bit they're ill to poor folk. 

But will ye tell me. Master Cjesab, 
Sure great folk's life's a life o' pleasure; 
Nae cauld or hunger e'er can steer thenu 
The vera thought o't need na fear them, 

L — d, man, were ye but whyles whare I am. 
The gentles ye wad ne'er envy 'em* 

It's true, they need na starve or sweat. 
Thro' winter's cauld, or simmer's heat ; 
They've nae sair waric to craze their bane^ 
Au' fill auld age wi grips an' granes ; 
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But human bodies are sic fools. 

For a' their colleges and schools^ 

That when nae real ills perplex them. 

They mak enow themsels to vex them ; 

An' ay the less they hae to stmt them. 

In like proportion less will hurt them. 

A country fellow at the pleugh. 

His acre's tilled, he's right enough ; 

A country girl at her wheel, 

Her dizzen's done, she's unco weel : 

But Gentlemen, an' Ladies warst, 

Wi' ev'ndown want o' wark are curst. 

They loiter, lounging, lank, an' lazy ; 

Tho' deil haet ails them, yet uneasy ; 

Their days insipid, dull, an' tasteless ; 

Their nights unquiet, lang, an' restless ; 

An' ev'n their sports, their balls an' races» 

Their galloping through public places. 

There's sic parade, sic pomp, an' art. 

The joy can scarcely reach the heart. 

The men cast out in party matches. 

Then sowther a' in deep debauches ; 

Ae night they're mad wi' drink an' wh-nng^ 

Niest day their life is past enduring. 

The Ladies arm-in-arm in clusters. 

As great and gracious a' as sisters; 
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But hear their absent thoughts o' ither. 
They're a* run deils an* jads thegither, 
Whyles, owre the wee bit cup an* platie^ 
They sip the scandal potion pretty ; 
Or lee-lang nights, wi' crabbit leuks. 
Pore owre the devil's pictured beuks ; 
Stake on a chance a fanner's stackyard. 
An' cheat like onie unhang'd blackguard. 

There's some exception, man an^ womanj 
But this is Gents's Ufe in common. 

By this the sun was out o' sight. 
An' darker gloaming brought the night : 
The bum-clock hnmm'd wi' lazy drone ^ 
The kye stood rowtin i' the loan : 
When up they gat, and shook their lug^ 
Rejoic'd they were na nien but dogs s 
An' each took aflF his several way, 
liesolv'd to meet some ither day. 
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Gle him stoong drink until he wink^ 

That's sinking in despair ; 
An' liqnor gnid to £re his bluid^ 

That's prest wi' grief an' care ; 
There let him bonse, an' deep carouse^ 

r 

Wi' hampers flowing o'er. 
Till he forgets his ioves or debis^ 
An' minds his griefs no more* 

SOLOMON'S PBOTSBBS, ZXXl. 6, 7« 



Let other Poets raise a fracai^ 

*Bout vines, an wines, an' drunken Bacchus^ 

An crabbit names an' stories wrack us. 

An' grate our lug^ 
I sing the juice Scots bear can mak us. 

In glass or jug. 
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O thouy my Muse ! guid auld Scotch DriTik ! 
Whether thro' wimpling worms thou jink. 
Or, richly brown, ream o'er the brink. 

In glorious faem. 
Inspire me, till I lisp and wink. 

To sing thy name ! 

Let husky Wheat the haughs adorn. 
An' Aits set up their awnie horn. 
An* Pease and Beans at e*en or morn. 

Perfume the plain, 
Leeze me on thee, John Barleycorn, 

Thou king o' grain ! 

On thee aft Scotland chows her cood. 
In souple scones, the wale o* food ! 
Or tumblin in the boiling flood 

Wi* kail an* beef; 
But when thou pours thy strong heart's blood. 

There thou shmes chief. 

Food fills the wame, an' keeps us livin i 
Tho* life's a gift no worth receivin, 
Wh^ heavy dragg'd wi' pine an* grievin ; 

But, Qil'd by th«B, 
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The wheeb o' life gae down-hill, scrievio, 

- Wi* rattlin glee. 

Thou clears the head o* doited Lear ; 
Thou chears the heart o' drooping Care; 
Thou strings the nerves o' Labor sair, 

At*s weary toil; 
Thou even brightens dark despair 

Wi* gloomy smile. 

« 

Aft, clad in massy siUer weed, 
Wi* Gentles thou erects thy head ; 
Yet hun^ly kind in time o' need. 

The poor man^s wine. 
His wee drap parritch, or his bread. 

Thou kitchens fine. 

Thou art the life o* public haunts ; 
But thee, what were our fairs and rants ? 
Ev'n godly meetings o' the saunts. 

By thee inspired. 
When gaping they besiege the tents. 

Are doubly fir'd. 

That merry night we get the com in, 
O sweetly then thou reams.the horn in! 
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Or reekin on a New-year momin 

In cog or bicker. 

An* just a wee drap spiritual bum in. 

An' gusty sucker ! 

When Vulcan gi*es his bellows bred.tl^ 
An' ploughmen gather wi' their graith, 
O rare ! to see thee fizz an' freath 

I' th' lugget caup ! 
Then Bumewin ^ comes on like death 

At ev'ry chaup^ 

Nae mercy, then, for aim or steel j 
The brawnie, bainie, ploughman chiel. 
Brings hard owrehip, wi' sturdy wheel. 

The strong forehammer. 
Till block an' studdie ring an* reel 

Wi' dinsome clamour. 

When skirlin weanies see the light. 
Thou maks the gossips clatter bright. 
How fumblin cuifs their dearies slight ; 

Wae worth the name I 
Nae howdie gets a social night. 

Or plack firae them. 

f Burnewin, (Burn4h$^nd^) the BUcJtfiflitfa. 
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When neebors anger at a plea. 
An' just as wud as wud can be. 
How easy can the barley-hree 

Cement the quarrel ! 
It's aye the cheapest lawyer's fee. 

To taste the barretJ 

Alake ! that e'er my Muse has reason 
To wjrte her countr3rmen wi* treason ! 
But monie daily weet their weason 

Wi' liquors nice. 
An' hardly, in a winter's season. 

E'er spier her price. 

Wae worth that brandy y burning trash \ 
Fell source o' monie a pain an' brash ! 
Twins monie a poor, doylt, drunkeli hash, 

O' half his days ^ 
An' sends, beside, sluld Scotland's cash 

To her warst faes. 

Ye Scots, wha wish auld Scotland well ! 
Ye chief, to you my tale I tell. 
Poor plackless devils like mysel ! 

It sets you iU, 

VOL. I. B 
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Wi* bitter dearthfu' wines to mell. 

Or foreign gill. 

May gravels round his blather wrench^ 
An' gouts torment him inch by inch, 
Wha twists his gruntle wi' a glunch 

O' sour disdain. 
Out owre a glass o' zohisky punch 

Wi' honest men, 

O Whisky ! soul o' plays an' pranks ! 
Accept a Bardie's humble thanks ! 
When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 

Are my poor verses ! 
Thou comes ^they rattle i' their ranks 

At iiher's a — s ! 

Thee, Ferintosh ! O sadly lost ! 
Scotland lament frae coast to coast ! 
Now colic grips, an' barkin hoast 

May kill us a' j 
For loyal Forbes' charter'd boast 

Is ta'en awa ! 

Thae curst horse-leeches o' th' Excise, 
Wha mak the Whisky stells their prize ! 
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Haud up thy hand', Deil ! ance, twice, thrice ! 

There, seize the blinkers ! 
An' bake them up in brunstane pies 

For poor d — n'd 

Fortune ! if thou '11 but gie me still 
Hale breeks, a scone, an' Whisky gill. 
An' roMTth o' rhyme to rave at will, 

Tak* a' the rest. 
An' deal 't about as thy blind skill 

Directs thee hpst* 
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^A 



OUSE OF COMMONS. 



Dearest of distUlation ! last and best !- 
H ow art thou lost ! 



PARODY ON MILTON. 



Ye Irish Lords, ye Knights an' Squires, 
Wha represent our brughs an' shires, • 
An' doucely manage our affairs 

In Parliament, 

* This was written before the Act anent the Scotch Db. 
tilleries, of session 1786 ; for which Scotland and the Au- 
thor return their most grateful thanks. 
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To you a simple Poet's prayers 

Are humbly sent. 

Alas ! my roupet Muse is hearse ! 
Your Honors heart wi' grief 'twad pierce. 
To see her sittin on her a — e 

Low i' the dust. 
An' scriechin out prosaic verse. 

An' like to burst ! 

Tell them wha hae the chief direction, 
Scotland an' me^s in great affliction. 
E'er sin' they laid that curst restriction 

On Aquavita ; 
An' rouse them up to strong conviction. 

An' move their pity. 

Stand forth, an' tell yon Premier Youth^ 
The honest, open, naked truth : 
Tell him o' mine an' Scotland's drouth. 

His servants humble : 
The muckle devil blaw ye south. 

If ye dissemble ! 

Does ony great man glunch an' gloom ; 
Speak out, an' never fash your thumb ! 
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Let posts an' pensions sink or soom 

Wi' them wha grant 'em ! 

If honestly they canna come. 

Far better want 'em. 

In gath'rin votes you were na slack ; 
Now stand as tightly by your tack ; 
Ne'er claw your lug, an' fidge yottr back^ 

An' hum an haw ; 
But raise your arm, an' tell your crack 

Before them a'. 

Paint Scotlsmd greeting owre her thrisle ; 
Her mutclikin stoup as toom 's a whissle ; 
An' d-mn'd ^cisemen in a bussle. 

Seizin a SteU^ 
Triumphant crushin 't like a mussel 

Or lampit shell. 

Then on the tither hand present her, 
A blackguard Smuggler right behint her, 
An' cheek-for-chow, a chuffie Vintner, 

Colleaguing join. 
Picking her pouch as bare as winter. 

Of a' kind coin. 
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Is there, that bears the name o' Scot, 
But feels his heart's bluid rising hot. 
To see his poor auld Mither's pot 

Thus dung in stavesj 
An' plunder'd o' her hindmost groat 

By gallows knaves ? 

Alas ! I'm but a nameless wight, 
Trode i' the mire out o' sight ! 
But could I like Montgomeries fight. 

Or gab like Boszvell, 
There*s some sark-necks I wad draw tight. 

An' tie some hose well. 

God bless your Honors, can ye see*t. 
The kind, auM, cantie Carlin greet. 
An* no get warmly to your feet. 

An' gar them hear it. 
An' tell them, wi' a patriot-heat. 

Ye winna bear it ! 

Some o' you nicely ken the laws. 
To round the period an* pause. 
An' wi' rhetoric clause on clause 

To mak harangues ; 
b4 
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Then echo thro' Saint Stephen's wa's 

Auld Scotland's wrangs. 

Dempster^ a true blue Scot I'se warran ; 
Thee, aith-detesting, chaste Kilkerran ; 
An' that glib-gabbet Highland Baron, 

The Laird o' Graham ; 
An* ane, a chap that's d-mn'd auld feurran, 

Dundas his name. 

ErskinCj a spunkie Norland billie ; 
True Campbells, Frederick, an' Jlay i 
An' Livingstone, the bauld Sir Willie; 

An' monie ithers. 
Whom auld Diemosthenes or Tully 

Might own for brithers. 

Arouse, my boys ! exert your mettle. 
To get auld Scotland back her kettle ; 
Or faith ! I'll wad my new pleugh-pettle, 

Ye'U see't or lang, 
She'U teach you, wi' a reekin whittle, 

Anither sang. 

This while she's been in crankous mood. 
Her lost Militia fir'd her bluid ; 
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(DeU na they never mair do guid, 

Play'd her that plUkiel] 

An' now she*s like to rin red-wud 

About her Whisky^ 

An' L — d, if ance they pit her till't. 
Her tartan petticoat she'll kilt^ 
An' durk an' pistol at her belt. 

She'll tak the streets^ 
An' rin her whittle to the hilt 

I' the first she meets I 

For G-d sake. Sirs ! then speak her fair^ 
An' straik her cannie wi' the hair. 
An' to the muckle house repair 

Wi' instant speed. 
An' strive, wi* a' your wit an' lear. 

To get remead 

Yon ill-tongu'd tinkler, Charlie Fox,, 
May taunt you wi' his jeers an' mocks ^ 
But gie him't het, my hearty cocks I 

E'en cow the caddie ! 
An' send him to his dicing box 

An' sportin lady/ 
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Tell yon guid bluid o'' auld ]^connock*3 
1*11 be his debt twa mashlum bonnocks. 
An' drink his health in auld Name Tinnack^s^ * 

Nine times a-week. 
If he some scheme^ like tea an' winnockSy 

Wad kindly seek. 

Could he some coniviutation broach^ 
I'll pledge my aith in guid braid Scotch, 
He need na fear their foul reproach 

Nor erudition. 
Yon mixtie-maxtie^ queer hotch-potch. 

The Coalition, 

Auld Scotland has a raucle tongue ; 
She's just a devil wi' a rung ; 
An' if she promise auld or young 

To tak their part, 
Tho' by the neck slie should be strung. 

She'll no desert. 

An' now, ye chosen Five-and- Forty ^ 
May still your Mither's heart support ye ; 

* A worthy old Hostess of the Author's in MauMinCy 
where he sometimes studied Politics oyer a glass of gud* 
auld Scotch Drink. 
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Then, though a Minister grow dorty. 

An' kick your place^ 
Ye'll snap your fingers, poor an hearty. 

Before his face. 

God hless your Honors a' your days, 
Wi' sowps o' kail and brats o* claise. 
In spite o' a* the thievish kaes 

That haunt St Jamie's 1 
Your humble Poet sings an' prays 

While Bab his name is. 



POSTSCRIPT. 

Let half^starv'd slaves in warmer skies 
See future wines, rich-clust'ring, rise ; 
Their lot auld Scotland ne'er envies. 

But blythe and frisky^ 
She eyes her freebom, martial boys 

Tak aff their Whisky, 

What tho* their Phcebus kinder warms. 
While Fragrance blooms and Beauty charms ! 
When wretches range, in famish'd swarmsi 

The scented groves, 
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Or hounded forth, dishonor arms 

In hungry droves. 

m 

Their gun 's a burden on their shouther ; 
They downa bide the stink o* powther ; 
Their bauldest thought 's a hank'ring swither 

To Stan' or rin. 
Till skelp— a shot ! — they're aff, a' throwther. 

To save their skin. 

But bring a Scotsman frae his hill» ' 
Clap in his cheek a Highland gill> 
Say, such is royal George^s will. 

An* there's the foe ; 
He has nae thought but how to kill 

Twa at a blow. 

Naecauld, faint-hearted doubtings tease him; 
Death comes ! — ^wi' fearless eye he sees him j 
Wi' bluidy hand a welcome gies him ; 

An' when he fa's. 
His latest draught o' breathin lea'es him 

In faint huzzas. 

Sages their solemn eeh may steek. 
An' raise a pliilosophic reek. 
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An' physically causes seek. 

In clime and season ; 
But tell me Whisky's name in Greek, 

1*11 tell the reason. 

Scotland, my auld, respected Mither ! 
The* whyl^s ye moistify your leather. 
Till whare ye sit, on craps o' heather. 

Ye tine your dam ; 
Freedom and Whisky gang thegither, 

Tak afF your dram ! 
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THE HOLT FAIR*. 



A robe of seeming troth and tmst 

Hid crafty ObserTation ; 
And secret hung, with poi^on'd crust. 

The dirk of defamation : 
A mask that like the gorget show'd, 

D)re.f aiding on the pigeon ; 
And for a mantle large and broad. 

He wr^t htm in Religion. 

HTPOCRIST A-LA-MODX. 



I. 

Upon a simmer Sunday morn> 

When Nature's face is fair, 
I walked forth to view the com. 

An' snuff the caller air. 
The rising sun owre Galston muirs, 

Wi' glorious light was glintin ; 
The hares were hirplin down the furs. 

The lav'rocks they were chantin 

Fu' sweet that day. 

* Holjf Fair b a common phrase in the West of Scot-^ 
land for a sacramental occasion. 
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II. 

As lightsomely I glowr'd abroad. 

To see a sceae sae gay. 
Three Hizzies, early at the road. 

Cam skelpm up the way : 
Twa had manteeles o* dolefii' black. 

But ane wi* lyart lining ; 
The third, that gaed a-wee-a-back. 

Was in the fashion shining, 

Fu* gay that day. 

III. 

The hva appeared like sisters twin. 

In feature, form an' claes ! 
Their visage, withered, lang an' thin. 

An' sour as ony slaes ; 
The third cam up, hap-stap-an'-lowp. 

As light as ony lambie. 
An' wi' a curchie low did stoop. 

As soon as e'er she saw me, 

Fu' kind that day, 

IV. 
Wi' bonnet afF, quoth I, ^ Sweet lass, 
^ I think ye seem to ken me ^ 
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* I'm sure iVe seen that bonie face, 

* But yet I canna name ye/ 
Quo' she, an' laughin as she spak. 

An' taks me by the hands, 
' Ye, for my sake, hae gi*en the feck 

* Of a' the ten commands 

* A screed some day. 

V. 

* My name is Fun — ^)'^our cronie dear, 
^ The nearest friend ye hae y 

* An' this is Superstition here, 

' An' that's Hypocrisy. 
' I'm gaun to ********* Holy Fair^ 

* To spend an hour in daffin : 

* Gin ye'll go there, yon runkl'd pair, 

* We will get famous laughin 

•^ At them this day.' 

VI. 

Quoth I, * With a' my heart, IH do't ; 

* I'll get my Sunday's sark on, 

* An* meet you on the holy spot y 

^ Faith, we'se hae fine remarkin !' 
Then I gaed hame at crewdie-time^ 
An' soon I made me ready ^ 
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For roads were clad, frae side to side, 
Wi* monie » wearie body. 

In droves that day. 

VII. 
Here fiaumers gash, in ridin graith, 

Gaed hoddin by their cotters -, 
There, swankies young, in braw braid-claith. 

Are springin o'er the gutters. 
The lasses, skelpin barefit, thrang. 

In silks and scarlets glitter ; 
Wi' sweet-milk cheese, in monie a whang. 

An' far Is bak'd wi' butter 

Fu' crump that day. 

VIII. 
When by the plate we set our nose, 

Weel heaped up wi' ha'pence. 
A greedy glowr Black Bonnet throws. 

An' we maun draw our tippence. 
Then in we go to see the show. 

On ev'ry side they 're gathrin j 
Some .carrying dales, some chairs an' stools. 
An' some are busy blethrin 

Right loud that day. 
VOLt J. c 
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IX. 
Here stands a shed to fend the showers. 

An* screen our countra Gentry, 
There, racer Jess, an' twa-three wh-res. 

Are blinkin at the entry. 
Here sits a raw of tittlin jades, 

Wi' heaving breast and bare neck. 
An' there a batch o' wabster lads. 

Blackguarding frae K*******ck 

For fvn this day. 

X. 

Here some are thinkin on their sins. 

An' some upo' their claes ; 
Ane curses feet that fyl'd his shins, 

Anither sighs an' prays : 
On this hand sits a chosen swatch, 

Wi' screw'd up grace-proud faces ; 
On that a set o' chaps at watch, 

Thrang winkin on the lasses 

To chairs that day. 

XL 

O happy is that man an' blest ! 
Nae wonder that it pride him ! 



/ 
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Whase ain dear lass, that he likes best. 
Comes clinkin down beside him ! 

Wi* arm repos*d on the chair4>ack. 
He sweetly does compose him 5 

Which, by degrees, slips romid her neck. 
An 's loof upon her bosom 

Unkend that day* 

XII. 
Now a' the congregation o'er 

Is silent expectation ; 
Por ****** speels the holy door, 

Wi* tidings o' d-mn-t— n. 
Should HomiCy as in ancient days, 

'Mang sons o* G — present him. 
The vera sight o' ******»s face. 

To '9 ain het hame had sent him 

Wr fright that day. 

XIII. 
Hear how he clears the points o* faith 

Wi' rattlin an' thumpin ! 
Now meekly calm, — ^now wild in wrath. 

He 's stampin an' he's jumpin ! 
His lengthened chin, his tum'd-up snout. 
His eldritch squeel and gestures, 

c2 
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O how they fire the heart devout. 
Like c|Uitharidian plasters. 

On sic a day ! 

XIV. 
But, hark ! the tent has changed its voice s 

There 's peace an' rest nae langer : 
For a' the real judges rise. 

They canna sit for anger. 
***** opens out his cauld harangues, 

On practice and on morals ; 
An' aff the godly pour in thrangs. 

To gie the jars an' barrels 

A lift that day. 

XV. 

What signifies his barren shine. 

Of moral pow'rs and reason ? 
His Enghsh style, an' gesture fine^ 

Are a' clean out o' season, 
like Socrates or Antoniney 

Or some auld pagan Heathen, 
The moral man he does define. 

But ne'er a word o' faith in. 

That 's right that day. 
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XVI. 
In guid time comes an antidote 

Against sic poison'd nostrum ; 
For *******^ frae the water-fit. 

Ascends the holy rostrum : 
See, up he 's got the word o* Gr — , 

An' meek an' mim has view'd it ; 
While Common-Sense has ta'en the road. 

An' aff, an' up the Cowgate *, 

Fast, fast, that day^ 

3tVII. 

Wee ******, niest, the Guard relieves. 

An' Orthodoxy raibles, 
Tho' in his heart he weel believes, 

An' thinks it auld wives' fables : 
But, faith ! the birkie wants a Manse, 

So, caniiily he hums them ; 
Altho' his carnal wit an' sense 

Like hafflins-ways o'ercomes him 

At times that day. 

XVIII. 
Now butt an' ben, the change-house fills 
Wi' yill-caup Conunentators : 

♦ A street so called ifhicb faces the tent i n ■ ■ > 
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Here's crying out for bakes an* gills. 
An' there the pint-stowp clatters ; 

While thick an' thrang, an loud an' lang, 
Wi' Logic, an' wi'^ Scripture?, 

They raise a din, that, in the end. 
Is like to breed a rupture 

O' wrath that day. 

XIX. 

Leeze me on Drink ! it gies us mair 

Than either School or College : 
It kindles wit, it waukens lair. 

It pangs us fou o' knowledge. 
Be't whisky gill, or penny wheep. 

Or ony stronger potion. 
It never fails, on drinking deep. 

To kittle up our notion 

By night or day. 

XX. 

*The lads an' lasses, blythely bent 
To mind baith saul an' body. 

Sit round the table, weel content. 
An' steer about the toddy. 

On this ane*s dress, an' that ane's leuk. 
They 're making observations ; 
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While some are C02ie i* the neuk. 
An' formin assignations 

To meet some day: 

XXL 

But now the L— d's ain trumpet touts. 

Till a' the hills are rairin. 
An' echoes back return the shouts ! 

Black ****** is na spairin : 
His piercing words, like Highlan' swords^ 

Divide the joints an* marrow ; 
His talk o' H-11, whare devils dwell. 

Our vera sauls does harrow * 

WV fright that day. 

xxn. 

A vast, unbottom'd, boundless pit, 

Fiird fou o' lowin brunstane, 
Wha's ragin flame, an' scorchin heat. 

Wad melt the hardest whun-stane 1 
The half asleep start up wi' fear. 

An' think they hear it roarin. 
When presently it does appear, 

'T was but some neebor snorin 

Asleep that day* 

* Shakespeare's Hamlet. 
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XXIII. 
'Twad be owre lang a tale, to tell 

How monie stories pass. 
An' how they crouded to the yill. 

When they were a' dismist : 
How drink gaed round, in cogs an' caups, 

Amang the. fiirms and benches -, 
An' cheese an' bread, frae women's laps. 

Was dealt about in lunches. 

An' dawds that day. 

XXIV. 
In comes a gaucie, gash Guidwife, 

An' sits down by the fire. 
Syne draws her kebbuck an' her knife ; 

The lasses they are shyer. 
The auld Guidmen, about the grace, 

Frae side to side they bother. 
Till some ane by his bonnet lays. 

An' gi'es them 't like a tether, 

Fu' lang that day. 

XXV. 

Waesucks ! for him that gets nae lass. 
Or lasses that hae naething ! 
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Sma' need hae he to say a grace^ 
Or melvie his braw claithing ! 

O wives be mindfu', ance yoursel 
How bonie lads ye wanted^ 

An' dinna, for a kebbuck-heel^ 
Let lasses be affronted 

On sic a day ! 

XXVL 

Now Clinkumbelly wi' rattlin tow. 

Begins to jow an* croon ; 
Some swagger hame, the best they dow. 

Some wait the afternoon. 
At slaps the billies halt a blink. 

Till lasses strip their shoon : 
Wi* faith an' hope, an' love an' drink. 

They 're a in famous tune. 

For crack that day. 

XXVIJ, 

How monie hearts this day converts 

O' Sinners and o' Lasses ! 
Their hearts o' stane gin night are gane, 

As saft as ony flesh is« 
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There 's some are fou o* love divine ; 

There *s some are fou o* brandy ^ 
An' monie jobs that day begin. 

May end in houghmagandie 

Some ither day. 
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DEATH 



AND 



DOCTOR HORNBOOK. 



A TEUE STORY. 



Some books are lies frae end to end. 
And some great lies were never penn'd : 
£v*n Ministers they hae bwn kenn'd. 

In holy rapture, 
A rousing whid, at times, to vend. 

And nail 't wi Scripture* 

But this that I am gaun to tell. 
Which lately on a night befel, 
Is just as true 's the Deil 's in hell 

Or Dublin city : 
That e'er he nearer comes oursel 

*S a muckle pity. 
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The Clachan yill had made me cantj^ 

I was na fou^ but just had plenty ; 

I stacher'd whyles, but yet took tent ay 

To free the ditches ; 
An* hillocks^ stanes, an' bushes, kenned ay 

Frae ghaists an' witches. 

The rising Moon began to glowr 
The distant Cumnock hills out-owre : 
To count her horns, wi' a' my pow'r, 

I set mysel ; 
But whether she had three or four, 

I cou'd na tell. 

I was come round about the hill. 
And todlin down on Willie's mill. 
Setting my staff wi' a' my skill. 

To keep me sicker ; 
Tho* leeward whyles, against my will, 

I took a bicker. 

1 there wi' Something did forgather. 
That put me in an eerie swither ; 
An awfu' scythe, out-owre ae shouther. 

Clear-danglings hangs 
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A three-tae'd leister on the ither 

L^y, large an' lang. 

Its stature seemM lang Scotch ells twa. 
The queerest shape that e'er I saw, 
For fient a wame it had ava ; 

And then its shanks. 
They were as thin, as sharp an' sma' 

As cheeks o' branks. 

• Guid een,' quo* 1 5 * Friend ! hae ye been 
* mawin, 

• When ither folk are busy sawin * ?* 
It seem'd to mak a kind o' stan'. 

But naething spak ; 
At length, says I, * Friend, whare ye gaun. 

Will ye go back ?' 

It spak right howe, — * My name is Death, 
' But be na fley'd.'— Quoth I, * Guid faith ! 

• Ye're may be come to stap my breath ; 

* But tent me, billie 5 
' I red ye weel, tak care o' skaith, 

* See there's a gully P 

* This rencounter happened in seed-time, 1785. 
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' Gudeman,' quo' he, ' put up your wluttle, 
' I 'm no design'd to try its mettle ; 
< But if I did, I wad be kittle 

* To be mislear'd, 

* I wad na mind it, no that spittle 

* Out-owre my beard.' 

* Weel, weel !' says I, ' a bargain be 't ; 

* Come, gies yoiJr hand, an' sae we're gree 't ; 

* We '11 ease our shanks an' tak a seat, 

* Come, gies your news ; 
' This while * ye hae been mony a gate, 

* At mony a house.' 

* Ay, ay !' quo' he, an' shook his head^ 

* It 's e'en a lang, lang time indeed 
' Sin I began to nick the thread, 

* An' choke the breath : 
' Folk maun do something for their bread, 

' An' sae maun Death. 

* Sax thousand years are near hand fled 

* Sin I was to the hutching bred, 

^ An epidemical ferer was then raging in that conntry. 
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* An' mony a scheme in vain *s been laid, 

* To stap or scar me ; 

' Till ane Hornbook 's * ta*en up the trade 

* An' faith, he'll waur me, 

' Ye ken Jock Hornbook i' the Clachan, 

* Deil mak his king's^hood in a spleuchan ! 

* He 's grown sae weel acquaint wi' Buchan t 

' An' ither chaps, 
' The weans haud out their fingers laughin^ 

* And pouk my hips. 

' See, here *s a scythe, and there 's a dart, 

* They hae pierc'd mony a gallant heart ; 
' But Doctor Hornbook, wi' his art 

* And cursed skill, 

* Has made them baith no worth a f — ^t 

* D-mn'd haet they 'U kill ! 

' 'T was but yestreen, nae farther gaen, 

* I threw a noble throw at ane ; 

* This geDtleman, Dr Hornbook^ is, professionally, a 
brother of the sorereign Order of the Ferula ; but, bj in- 
tuition and inspiration, is at once an Apothecary^ Sur« 
geon, and Physician. 

f Buchan's Domestic Medicine. 
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' Wi' less, I 'm sure, I Ve hundreds slain ; 

' But deil-ma-care, 

* It just play'd dirl on the bane, 

* But did nae main 

* Hornbook was by, wi* ready art, 
« And had sae fortify'd the part, 

' That when I looked to my dart, 

' It was sae blunt, 

* Fient haet o't wad hae pierc'd the heart 

« Of a kail-runt. 

* I drew my scythe in sic a fury, 

* I hearhand cowpit wi my hurry, 
« But yet the bauld Apothecary 

Withstood the shock ; 

* I might as weel hae try'd a quany 

« O' hard whin rock. 

' Ev'n them he canna get attended, 

Altho' their face he ne'er had kend it, 
€ Just -j: — in a kail-blade, and send it, 

* As soon 's he smells 't. 

* Baith their disease, and what will mend it, 

* At once he tells 't. 
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* And then a* doctor's saws and whittles^ 
' Of a' dimensions, shapes, an' mettles, 

* A' kinds o' boxes, mugs, an' bottles^ 

* He 's sure to hae ; 
' Their Latin names as fast he rattles 

^ As ABC. 

' Calces o' fossils, earth, and trees ; 
' True SaUmarinum o' the seas ; 
' The Farina of beans and pease, 

* He has H in plenty 5 
' Aqua-fontis, what you please, 

* He can content ye. 

* Forbye some new, uncommon weapons^ 
^ Urinus Spiritus of Capons ; 

^ Or Mite-horn shavings, filings, scrapings^ 

* Distiird per se ; 

* Sal-alkali o' Midgc-tail-clippings, 

* And mony mae.' 

* Waes me for Johnny Gects Hole * blow,' 
Quo' I, * if that the news be true ! 

* His braw calf- ward whare gowans grew, 

^ Sae white and bonie> 

* The graTe»digger. 
VOL. I. D 
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• Nae doubt they *11 rive it wi' the plew ; 

^ They 'U ruin Johnie f 

The creature grainM an eldritch laugh, , 
And' says, ' Ye need na yoke the pleugh, 
' Kirkyards will soon be tilled enengh, 

' Tak ye nae fear : 

* They 'U a' be trenched wi' mony a sheugh^ 

In twa-three year. 

' Whare I kiU'd ane a fair strae death, 
' By loss o' blood or want of breath, 

* This night I 'm free to tak my aith, 

* That Hornbook^s skill- 
^ Has clad a score i' their last claith, 

* By drap an' pilL 

' An honest Wabster to his trade, 

* Whase wife's twa nieres were scarce wed bred, 

• Gat tippence-worth to mend her head, 

* When it was sair ; 

• The wife stade cannie to her bed, 

' But ne'er spak mair. 

^ A countra Laird had ta'en the batts, 
« Or some curmurring in his guts. 
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* His only son for HorrAook sets, 

* An' pays him wdL 
' The lad, for twa gaid gimmer-pets, 

' Was Laird himsd. 

* A bonie lass« ye k^id her name, 

* Some ill-brewn drink had hov'd her wame^ 
^ She trusts hersel, to hide the shame, 

* In Hornbook's care 5 
' ^(7m sent her a£f to her lang hame, 

* To hide it there. 

* That *s just a swatch o* Hornbook's way^ 

* Thus goes he on from day to day, 

* Thus does he poison, kill, an' slay, 

^ An 's wed paid for *t j 

* Yet stops me o' my lawfii' prey, 

* Wi' his d-mn'd dirt 3 

* But hark ! I '11 tell you of a plot, 

* Tho' dinna ye be speakin o't ; 

* I '11 nail the sdf« conceited sot, 

' As dead's a herrin; 

* Niest time we meet, I '11 wad a groat, 

* * He gets his foirin V 
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JBut just as he begsoi to tell. 

The aiild kirk-hammer strak the bell 

Some wee short horn* ayont the twal. 

Which rais'd us baith 
I took the way that pleas'd myself 

And sae did Death. 
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THB 



BRIGS OF AYR, 



A POEM. 



lySCRIBED TO J. B*********, ESQ. AYR. 



The simple Bard, rough at the rustic plough. 
Learning his tuneful trade from ev'ry bough ; 
The chanting linnet, or the mdlow thrush. 
Hailing the setting sun sweet in the green thorn bush 5 
The soaring lark, the perching red-breast shrill. 
Or deep ton'd plovers, grey, wild whistling Q*er the 

hill; 
Shall he, nurst in the Peasant's lowly shed, 
To hardy independence bravely bred. 
By early Poverty to hardship steeFd, 
And train'd to arms in stem Misfortune's field; 

d3 
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Shall he be guilty of their hireling crimes, 
The servile mercenary Swiss of rhymes ? 
Or labour hard the panegyric close. 
With all the venal soul of dedicating Prose ! 
No ! though his ardess strains he rudely sings. 
And throws his hand uncouthly o'er the strings^ 
He glows with all the spirit of the Bard, 
Fame, honest fame, his great, his dear reward. 
Still, if some Patron's gen'rous care he trace, 
Skill'd in the secret, to bestow with grace ; 
When B********* befriends his humble name. 
And hands the rustic stranger up to £ame. 
With heart-felt throes his grateful bosom swdl^ 
The godlike bliss, to give, alone excels. 



'T was whai the stacks get on their winter*hap. 
And thack and rape secure the toil- won crap -, 
Potatoe-bings are snugged up frae skaith 
Of coming Winter's biting, frosty breath ; 
The bees rejoicing o'er their summer toils, 
Unnumber'd buds an' flowers' delicious spoils, 
Seal'd up with frugal care in massive waxen piles. 
Are doom'd by man, that tyrant o'er the weak. 
The death o' devils smoor'd wi' brimstone rede : 
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The thundering guns are heard on ev*ry side^ 
The wounded coveys, reeling, scatter wide ; 
The feather'd field-mates, bound by Nature's tie. 
Sires, mothers, children, in one carnage lie : 
(What warm, poetic heart but inly bleeds. 
And execrates man's savage, ruthless deeds ! ) 
Nae mair the flow'r in field or meadow springs ; 
Nae mair the grove with airy concert rings. 
Except perhaps the Robin's whistling glee. 
Proud o' the height o* some bit half Jang tree : 
The hoary moms precede the sunny days. 
Mild, calm, serene, wide^spreads the noon-tide blaze 
While thick the gossamour waves wanton in the rays. 
'T was in that season, when a simple Bard, 
Unknown and poor, simplicity's reward, 
Ae night, within the ancient brugh of Ayr^ 
By whim inspir'd, or haply prest wi' care. 
He left his bed, and took his wayward rout. 
And down by Simpson'^ * wheel'd the left about : 
(Whether impell'd by all-directing Fate, 
To witness what I after shall narrate ; 
Or whether, rapt in meditation high, 
He wander'd out he knew not where nor why). 
The drowsy DungeoU'Clock-f had number 'd two. 
And Wallace Tower f had sworn the fact was true ; 

* A noted Urern at the Juld Brig end, i The two steeples* 
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The tide-swoln Frith, with sullen-sounding roar. 

Through the still night dash*d hoarse along the shore ; 

All else was hush'd as Nature's closed e'e ; 

The silent moon shone high o'er tow'r and tree ; 

The chilly frost, beneath the silver beam. 

Crept, gently-crusting, o'er the glittering stream. — 

When lo ! on either hand the list'ning Bard, 
The clanging sugh of whistling wings is heard ^ 
Two dusky forms dart thro' the midnight air. 
Swift as the Gos * drives on the wheeling hare ; 
Ane on th' Auld Brig his airy shape uprears« 
The ither flutters o'er the rising piers : 
Our warlock Rhymer instantly descry'd 
The Sprites that owre the Brigs of Ayr preside. 
(That Bards are second-sighted is nae joke. 
And ken the lingo of the sp'ritual folk ; 
Fays, Spunkies, Kelpies, a', they can explain them, 
And ev'n the vera deils they brawly ken them). 
Auld Brig appear'd of ancient Pictish race. 
The vera wrinkles Gothic in his face : 
He seem'd as he wi' time had warstl'd lang. 
Yet teughly doure, he bade an unco bang. 

* The gos-hawk; or falcon. 
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New Brig was buskit in a braw new coat. 

That he, at LofCoUy frae ane Adams, got ; 

In 's hand five taper staves as smooth 's a bead, 

Wi' virls and whirlygigums at the head. 

The Goth was stalking round with anxious search. 

Spying the time-worn flaws in every arch ; 

It chanc'd his new-come neebor took his e'e. 

And e'en a vex'd and angry heart had he ! 

Wi' thievless sneer to see his modish mien. 

He, down the water gies him this guideen — 

AULD BRIG. 

I doubt na, frien', ye '11 think ye 're nae sheep-shanKi 
Ance ye were streekit o'er frae bank to bank ! 
But gin ye be a brig as auld as me, 
Tho' faith that day, I doubt, ye '11 never see; 
There 'U be, if that date come, I'll wad a bodle. 
Some fewer whigmeleeries in your noddle. 

NEW BRIG. 

Auld Vandal, ye but shew your little mense. 
Just much about it wi' your scanty sense ; 
Win your poor, narrow foot-path of a street. 
Where twa wheel-barrows tremble when they meet. 
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Your niin^d^ formless bulk o* stane an' lime. 
Compare wi' bonie Brigs o' modem time ? 
There *s men o' taste wou*d tak the Ducat-streamP^^ 
Tho* they should cast the vera sark and swim^ 
E'er they would grate their feelings wi* the view 
Of sic an ugly^ Gothic hulk as you. 

AULD BRIG. 

Conceited gowk ! puflTd up wi* windy pride ! 
This mony a year I 've stood the flood an' tide ^ 
And tho' wi' crazy eild I 'm sair forfaim, 
I 'U be a Brigi when ye 're a shapeless cairn ! 
As yet ye little ken about the matter^ 
But twarthree winters will inform ye better. 
When heavy, dark, continued, a'-day rains, 

• 

Wi' deepening deluges o'erflow the plains ; 

When from the hilb where springs the brawling CoiU 

Or stately Lugar's mossy fountains boil. 

Or where the Greaiock winds his moorland course^ 

Or haunted Garpal f draws his feeble source, 

* A noted ford, just above the Auld Brig. 

f The banks of Garpal Water is one of the few pkces in 
the West of Scotland, where those fancy scarring beings known 
bjr the name of GhaistSy still continue pcrtinaciouslj to in« 
lubit. 
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Arons'd by blust'ring winds an' spotting thowes^ 
In mony a torrent down the sna-broo rowes ; 
While crashing ice, borne on the roaring speat. 
Sweeps dams an' mills, an' brigs, a' to the gate ; 
And from Glenbuck *, down to the Ratton-Key j-, 
Auld Ayr is just one lengthen'd, tumbling sea ; 
Then down ye '11 hurl, — deil nor ye never rise ! 
And dash the gumlie jaups up to the pouring skies 
A lesson sadly teaching to your cost. 
That Architecture's noble art is lost ! 

KEW BBIG, 

Fine Architecture ! trowth, I needs must say 't o't ! 
The L — d be thankit that we 've tint the gate o't ! 
Gaunt, ghastly, ghaist-alluring edifices. 
Hanging, with threat'ning jut, like precipices ; 
O'er-arching mouldy, gloom-inspiring coves. 
Supporting roofs fantastic, stony groves : 
Windows and doors, in nameless sculptures drest, 
With order, sjrmmetry, or taste, unblest ; 
Forms like some bedlam-Statuary's dream. 
The craz'd creations of misguided whim ; 

^ The source of the riyer Ayr. 

f A small laoding.place aboTe the large kej. 
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Forms might be worshipp'd on the bended knee. 
And still the second dread command be free. 
Their likeness is not found on earth, in air, or sea. 
Mansions that would disgrace the building taste 
Of any mason reptile, bird or beast ; 
Fit only for a doited Monkish race. 
Or frosty maids forsworn the dear embrace ; 
Or Cuifs of latter times, wha held the notion 
That sullen gloom was sterling true devotion ; 
Fancies that our guid Brugh denies protection. 
And soon may they expire, unblest with resurrection ! 

AULD BRIG. 

O ye, my dear-remember'd ancient yealings. 
Were ye but here to share my wounded feelings } 
Ye worthy Proveses, an' mony a Bailie, 
Wha in the paths o' righteousness did toil ay j 
Ye dainty Deacons, an' ye douce Conveeners, 
To whom our moderns are but causey-cleaners 5 
Ye godly Councils wha hae blest this town ; 
Ye godly Brethren of the sacred gown, 
Wha meekly gae your hurdies to the smiters > 
And (what would now be strange) ye godly Writers : 
A' ye douce folk I've born aboon the broo. 
Were ye but here, what would ye say or do ! 
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How would your spirits groan in deep vexation. 
To see each melancholy alteration ; 
And agonizing, curse the time and place 
When ye begat the base degen'rate race ! 
Nae langer Reverend Men, their country's glory. 
In plain braid Scots hold forth a plain braid story ! 
Nae langer thrifty Citizens, an' douce, 
Meet owre a pint, or in the Council-house ; - 
But staumrel, corky-headed, graceless Gentry, 
The herryment and ruin of the country ; 
Men, three-parts made by Taylors and by Barbers, 
Wha waste your weel-hain'd gear on d — — d ner& 
Brigs and Harbours ! 

NEW BRIG. ' 

Now baud you there ! for faith ye Ve said enougli. 
And muckle mair than ye can mak to through. 
As for your Priesthood, I shall say but little. 
Corbies and Clergy are a shot right kittle : 
But, under favour o' your langer beard. 
Abuse o' Magistrates might weel be spar'd : 
To liken them to your auld-warld squad, 
I must needs say, comparisons are odd. 
In Ayr, Wag-wits nae mae can hae a handle 
To mouth ' a Citizen/ a term o' scandal : 
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Nae mair the Council waddles down the street^ 
In all the pomp of ignorant conceit ; 
Men wha grew wise priggin owre hops an' raisins^ 
Or gather'd liberal views in Bonds and Seisins. 
If haply Knowledge, on a random tramp. 
Had shor'd them with a gUmmer of his lamp. 
And would to Common-sense, for once betray'd them^ 
Plain, dull Stupidity stept kindly in to aid them. 



"What farther clishmaclaver might been said. 
What bloody wars, if Sprites had blood to shedL 
No man can tell ; but all before their sight, 
A fairy train appear'd in order bright : 
Adown the glittering stream they featly danced ; 
Bright to the moon their various dresses glanc'd 
They footed o'er the wat*ry glass so neat. 
The infant ice scarce bent beneath their feet : 
Whilst arts of Minstrelsy among them rung. 
And soul-ennobling Bards heroic ditties sung^ 
O had M'Lauchlan *, thairm-inspiring Sage, 
Been there to hear this heavenly band engage. 
When thro' his dear Stratlispeys they bore with 
Highland rage ; 

* A well knowD performer of Scottish nusic on the HMm* 
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Or when they struck old Scotia's melting airs. 
The lover's raptured joys or bleeding cares ; 
How would his Highland lug been nobler fir'd. 
And ev'n his matchless hand with finer touch inspir'dl 
No guess could tell what instrument appear'd^ 
But all the soul of Music's self was heard ; 
Harmonious concert rung in every part. 
While simple melody pour'd moving on the heart 
The Genius of the Stream in front appearsj 
A venerable Chief advanc'd in years ; 
His hoary head with water-lilies crown'd. 
His manly legs with garter tangle bound. 
Next came the loveliest pair in all the ring, 
Sweet Female Beauty hand in hand with Spring j 
Then, crown'd with flow'ry hay, came Rural Joy, 
And Summer, with his fervid-beaming eye : 
All-chearing Plenty, with her flowing horn. 
Led yellow Autumn wreathM with nodding com ; 
Then Winter's time-bleach'd locks did hoary show^ 
By Hospitality with cloudless brow. 
Next followed Courage with his martial stride. 
From where the Feal wild- woody covers hide> 
Benevolence, with mild^ benignant air, 
A female form, came from the tow'rs of Stair : 
Learning and Worth in equal measures trod^ 
From simple Catrine, their long-lov'd abode : 
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Last, white-rebM Peace, crown'd with a hazle wreath. 
To rustic Agriculture did bequea^ * 
The broken, iron instraments of (feath ; 
At sight of whom our Sprites forgat their kindling 
wrath. 
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THE 



ORDINATION. 



Sp^-' 



For sense thej littie owe to frugal HeaT'n.— 
To please the Mob, they hide the little giT'n. 



I. 



]^«*«^««««« Wabsters fidge an* claw> 

An* pour your creeshie nations ; 
An' ye wha leather rax an' draw. 

Of a' denominations ; 
Swith to the Laigh Kirky ane an' a'» 

An' there tak up your stations : 
Then aff to B — gb — *s in a raw. 

An' pour divine libations 

For joy this day. 

VOLt I. E 
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II. ' 

Curst Common-sense, that imp o' h-11. 

Cam in wi'.Maggie Lauder * ; 
But O******* aft made her yell. 

An' R***** sair misca'd her ; 
This day M' ******* taks the flail. 

An' he's the boy will blaud her ! 
He'll clap a shangan on her tail. 

An' set the bairns to daud her 

Wi' dirt this day. 

III. 

Mak haste an' turn king David owre. 

An' lilt wi' holy clangor; 
O' double verse come gie us four. 

An' skirl up the Bangor : 
This day the Kirk kicks up a stoure, 

Nae mair the knaves shall wrang her. 
For Heresy is in her pow'r. 

And gloriously she'll whang her 

Wi' pith this day. 



* Alluding to a scoffing ballad wkich was made on 
the admission of the late Reverend and worthy Mr 
L. to the Laigh Kirk. 
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IV. 
Come^ let a proper text be read^ 

An' touch it afF wi' vigour. 
How graceless Ham * leugh at his Dad, 

Which made Canaan a niger ; 
Or Phineas % drove the murdering blade, 

Wi' wh-re-abhorring rigour ! 
Or Zipporah f the scauldin jad. 

Was like a bluidy tiger 

r th' inn that day. 

V. 

There, tiy his mettle on the creed. 

And bind him down wi' caution^ 
That stipend b a carnal weed 

He taks but for the £aishion ; 
And gie him o'er the flock, to feed. 

And punish each transgression ; 
Especial, ranis that cross the breed, 

Gie them sujfficient threshin. 

Spare them nae day. 

* Genesb, ch. iz. Ter. tt, 
:{: Nambers, ch. xxt. rer. 6* 
t Exodus, ch. W. Ter. 25. 
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VI. 

Now auld K********* cock thy tail. 

And toss thy horns fu' canty ; 
Nae mair thou'lt rowte out*owTe the dale. 

Because thy pasture's scanty ; 
For lapfu's large o' gospel kail 

Shall fill thy crib in plenty. 
An' runts o' grace the pick and wale. 

No gi'en by way o* dainty, 

3ut ilka day, 

VII. 

Nae mair hyBabeFs streams we'll weep. 

To think upon our Zion ; 
And hing our fiddles up to sleep. 

Like baby ^clouts a-dryin ; 

« 

Come, screw the pegs wi' tunefii' cheep. 
And o'er the thairms be tryin ; 

Oh, rare ! to see our elbucks wheep. 
And a' like lamb-tails flyin 

Fu' fast this day I 

VIII. 

I^ang Patronage^ wi' rod o' aim, 

■ 

Has shor'd the Kirk's undoing 



/ 
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As lately F-nw-cky sair forfaimj 

Has proyen to its rain ; 
Our Patron, honest man ! Gl*******, 

He saw mischief was brewin ; 
And like a godly elect bairn, 

He*s walM us out a trae ane. 

And sound this day. 

IX. 
Now R******* harangue nae mair. 

But steek your gab for ever : 
Or try the wicked town of A**, 

For there they'll think you clever : 
Or, nae reflection on your lear. 

Ye may commence a Shaver ; 
Or to the N^th^rt-n repair^ 

And turn a Carpet-weaver 

Aff-hand this day. 

X. 

M***** and you were just a match, 
We never had sic twa drones : 

Auld Hornie did the Laigh Kirk watcb^ 
Just like a winkin baudrons: 

And ay he catch'd the tither wretciv 
To firy them in his caudrons : 

IS 3 
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ADDRESS 



TO 



THE DEIL, 



*' O Prince ! O Chief of many throned Pow'rs, 
^^ That led th' embattled Seraphim to war — " 



MILTON. 



O THOU ! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Qootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an' sootie, 

Clos'd under hatches, 
Spairges about the brunstane cootie. 

To scaud poor wretches 1 

Hear me, auld Hangicy for a wee. 
An* let poor damned bodies be ; 
I'm sure sma' pleasure it can gie, 

Ev'n to a Deily 
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To skelp an' scaud poor dogs like me^ 

An' hear us squeel 1 

Great is thy pow'r, an' great thy fame ; 
Far kend an' noted is thy name ; 
An' tho' yon lowin heugh 's thy hame. 

Thou travels far ; 
An' faith ! thou's neither lag nor lame. 

Nor blate nor scaur- 

Whyles, ranging like a roarin lion. 
For prey, a' holes an' comers tryin ; 
Whyles, on the strong- wing'd tempest fljrin, 

Tirling the kirks ; 
Whyles, in the human bosom pryin. 

Unseen thou lurks. 

I've heard my reverend Grannie say, 
In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 
Or where auld-ruin'd castles, gray. 

Nod to the moon. 
Ye fright the nightly wand'rer's way, 

Wi* eldritch croon. 

When twilight did my Graunie sununon 
To say her pray'rs, douce, honest woman ! 
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Aft yont the dyke she's heard you bummiiit 

Wi* eerie drone ; 

Or, rustlin, thro* the boortries comin, 

Wi' heavy groan. 

Ae dreary, windy, winter night. 
The stars shot down wi' sklentin light; 
Wi' you, mysel, I gat a fright, 

Ayont the lough : 
Ye, like a rash-buss, stood in sight, 

Wi' waving sugh. 

The cudgel In my nieve did shake. 
Each bristl'd hair stood like a stake. 
When wi' an eldritch stour, quaick, quaick ! 

Amang the springs, 
Awa ye squatter'd, like a drake. 

On whistling wings. 

Let warlocks grim, an' wither'd hags. 
Tell how vfV you on ragweed nags. 
They skim the muirs, an' dizzy crags, 

Wi' wicked speed ; 
Aijfi in kirk-yards renew their leagues, 

Owre howkit dead» 
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Thence countra wives, wi' toil an* pain. 
May plunge an' plunge the kirn in vain 3 
For, Oh ! the yellow treasure's taen 

By witching skill; 
An' dawtit, twal-pint Hawkie's gaen 

As yell's the Bill. 

Thence mystic knots mak great abuse. 
On young Guidmen, fond, keen, and crouse; 
When the best wark-lume i' the bouse. 

By cantrip wit. 
Is instant madc/no worth a louse. 

Just at the bit. 

When thowes dissolve the snawy hoord^ 
An' float the jinglin icy-boord. 
Then Water^kelpies haunt the foord. 

By your direction. 
An* nighted Travellers are allur'd 

To their destruction. 

An' aft your moss-traversing Spunkies 
Decoy the wight that late and drunk is : 
The bleezin, curst, mischievous monkies 

Delude his eyes, 
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Till in some miry slough he sunk is. 

Ne'er mair to rise* 

When Masons mystic word an* grip. 
In storms an* tempests raise you up. 
Some cock or cat your rage maun stop^ 

Or, strange to tell ! 
The youngest Brother ye wad whip 

Aff straught to h-lL 

Lang sjme, in Eden!s bonie yard> 
When youthfu' lovers first were pair'd» 
An' all the Soul of Love they shar'd^ 

The raptur'd hour. 
Sweet on the fi:agrant> flow'ry swaird> 

In shady bow'r : 

Then you, ye auld> snick-drawing dog ! 
Ye came to Paradise incog. 
An' play'd on man a cursed brogue, 

(Black be your fa' !) 
An' gied the infant world a shog, 

'Maist ruin'd a\ 

D'ye mind that day, when in a bizz, 
Wi' reekit duds, an' reestit gizz. 
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Ye did present your smoutie phiz, 

'Mang better folk. 

An* sklented on the man of Uzz 

Your spitefu'joke? 

An* how ye gat him i* your thrall. 
An' brak him out o' house an* hall. 
While scabs an' blotches did him gall, 

Wi' bitter claw. 
An* lows'd his ill-tongu'd, v^c^^d Scawl, 

Was warst ava ? 

But a' your doings to rehearse. 
Your wily snares an* fechtin fierce. 
Sin that day Michael § did you pierce, 

Down to this time. 
Wad ding a' Lallan tongue, or Erse, 

In prose or rhyme. 

And now, auld ClootSy I ken ye*re thinkin, 
A certain JBardie's rantin, drinkin, 
Some luckless hour will send him linkin. 

To your black pit -, 



• Vide Milton, Book VI. 
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But, faith t he'll turn a comer jinkin, 

An' cheat you yet* 

But, fare you weel, auld Nickie^ben ! 
O wad ye tak a thought an' men' ! 
Ye aiblins might— I dinna ken — 

Still hae a stake — 

Vm wae to think upo' yon den, 

Ev'n for your sake ! 
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THE 



DEATH AND DYING WORDS 



OF 



POOR MAILIE, 



THE AUTHOR'S ONLY PET YOWE. 



AN UXCO MOU&NFU' TALE. 



As MaiUe^ an* her lambs ihegither^ 
Were ae day nibbling on the tether. 
Upon her cloot she cpost a hitch. 
An' owre she warsl'd in the^ditch : 
There» groaning, dying, she did lie. 
When Hughoc * he came doytin by, 

* A neibor-herd caHao. 
VOL. I. F 
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Wi' glowrin een, an' lifted han's^ 
Poor Hughoc like a statue stan's ; 
fie saw her days were near hand ended. 
But, wae's mj heart ! he could na mend it 1 
He gaped wide, but naething spak ; 
At length poor Mailie silence brak. 

^ O thou, whase lamentable face 
Appears to mourn my woefu' case f 
My dying words attentive hear. 
An' bear them to my Master dear. 

' Tell him, if e*er again he keep 
As muckle gear as buy a sheep, 
O, bid him never tie them mair 
Wi* wicked strings o' hemp or hair ! 
But ca' them out to park or hill. 
An' let them wander at their will : 
So may his flock increase, an' grow 
To scores o' lambs, an' packs o' woo' ! 

< Tell him, he was a Master kin'. 
An' aye was guid to me and mine ; 
An' now my dying charge I gie him. 
My helpless lambs I trust them wi' him^ 
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* O, bid him Mve tbeir han»ledi lires^ 
Frae dogs, vn^ tods, an^ butcha^s knivw t 
But gie them guid cow-^milk tbeir 6U» 
Till they be fit to feiid theoMel ; 

An' tent them duly, 6*€n «n' inofn* 
Wi* teats o* hay aa' npps p' fioni. 

« 

^ An* mfty th^ nevijr lepupn the g^etd 

Ofithervile, wmffstfyC pets f 

To slink thro* slap0, m* refkW fm* stei^i 

At stacks o' pepae, or ^took^ o' kwl 

So may they, like their great forbears. 

For monie a year cpme Ara* the sbeern ; 

So wives will gie tben) bit$ o' breiid, 

An' bairns giBet fpr them when they're deitd/ 

* My poor toap-lambj my son an' heir, 
O, bid him breed bim up wi' ewe ! 

An' if he live to be a beast. 
To pit some bavins in his brea^ ! 
An' warn him, what I winna name. 
To stay content wi' yowes at hame ; 
An' no to rin an' wear his cloots, 

ither menseless, graceless, brute^. 
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< An' niest, myyome^ silly thing, 
Gude keep thee frae a tether string ! 
O, may thou ne'er forgather np 
Wi' ony blastit^ moorland toop ; 
Bat ay keep mind to moop an' mell^ 
Wi* sheep o* credit like thysel 1 

* And now, my bairns, wi^ my last biBath^ 
I lea'e my blessin wi' you baith : 
An' when you think upo' jovi Miiher, 
Mind to be kin' to ane anither. 

' Now, honest Hughoc, dinna fail 
To tell my Master A' my tale j 
An' bid him bum this cursed tether. 
An', for thy pains, thou'se get my blether.' 

This said, poor Mailie tum'd her head^ 
An' clos'd her een amang the dead. 
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POOR MAILIFS 



ELEGY. 



Lament in rhjrme, lament in prose, 
Wi' sant tears trickling down yoar nose ; 
Our Bardie's fate is at a clos^ 

Past a' remead; 
The last sad cape-stane of his woes ; 

Poor MaiUe^s deadi 

* Its no the loss o* warl's gear^ 
That could sae bitter draw the tear. 
Or mak our Bardie^ dowie^ wear 

The mourning weed ; 
He's lost a friend and neebor dear> 

In Mailie dead. 

Thro' a' the toun she trotted by him ^ 
A lang half-nile she conld descry hunj 
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Wi* kindly bleat, when she did spy him. 

She ran wi* speed : 

A friend mair faithfu' ne'er cam nigh him. 

Than Mailie dead. 

« 
I wat she was a sheep o* sense. 

An' could behave hersel wi' mense : 
I'll say't, she never brak a fence. 

Thro' thievish greed. 
Our Bardie, lalidy, keeps the spence 

Sin' Maitie's dead. 

Or, if h^ iMndefs up the howe. 
Her living image in hef ye^e^ 
Conies bleating to him, owre the knowe. 

For bits o' bread ^ 
An' down the briny pearls rowe 

f'or Mailie dead. 

She was nae get o' moorland tips, 
Wi* tawted ket, an' hairy hips ; 
For her forbears were brought in ships 

Frae yont the Tweed : 
A bonier ^ejA ne'er cross'd the clips 

Than AfetUi^s dead. 
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Wae worth the man wha first did shape 
That vile^ wanchancie thing — a rape ! 
It maks guid fellows gim an' gape, 

Wi' chokin dread ; 
An RobirCs bonnet wave wi' crape. 

For Mailie dead. 

O, a* ye Bards on bonie Doan ! 
Adl wha on Ayr your chanters tune ! 
Come, join the melancholious croon 

O' MobMs reed 1 . 
His heart will never get aboon ! 

His Mailie dead I ^ 
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An' damn'd my fortune to the groat ^ 

But in requit. 
Has blest me wi' a random shot 

O* countra wit. 

This while my notion's taen a sklent> 
To try my fate in guid black prent ; 
But still the mair I'm that way bent. 

Something cries^ ' Hoolie ! 
< I red you, honest man, tak tent ! 

* Ye'll shaw your fotty. 

' There's t^er poets, much your betters, 
* Far seen in Greek, deep men o' letters, 
' Hae thought they had ^isur'd their debtors, 

* A' future ages; 

y Now moths deform in shapeless tatters, 

^ Theirimknown pages.' 

Then fareweel hopes o' laurel-bougfas. 
To garland my poetic brows ! 
Henceforth I'll rove where busy ploughs 

Are whistling thrang. 
An' teach the lanely heights an' howes 

My rustic sang. 
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I'll wander on with fMtkss heed 
How never-halting moments speed> 
Till fate shall snap the ^rittle thread ; 

Then^ all unknown, 
I'll lay me with th' inglorious dead» 

Forgot and gone ! 

But why o' Death, b^n a tale ? 
Just now we're living sound and hale. 
Then top and maintop croud the sail. 

Heave Care oW-side ! 
And large, before Enjoyment's gale, 

Lpt's tak the tide. 

This life, sae far 's I understand. 
Is a' enchanted faiiy land, ^ 

Where Pleasure is the Magic Wand, 

That, wielded rights 
Maks Hours like Minutes, hand in hand. 

Dance by fii' lighL 

The magic wand then let us wield ; 
For, ance that five-an'-forty's speel'd. 
See crazy, weary, joyless Eild, 

Wi* wrinkl'd ftce^ 
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C<Hnes hostiii> hiri^ owre the MA, 

Wi' creepin pace* 

Wlien ance Lifers day draws near the gloaauq» 
Then fareweel vacant careless roamin; 
An' fareweel cheerfu' tankards foamin^ 

An' social noise ; 
An' fareweel dear, deluding weman. 

The joy of joys ! 

O Life ! how pleasant in thy mornings 
Young Fancy's rays the hiUs adomingi 
Cold-pausing Caution's lesson scoming^ 

We fipisk away> 
Like school4>oys9 at the expected warnings 

To joy andplay* 

We wander there, we wander here» 
We eye the rose upon the brier. 
Unmindful that the thorn is near> 

Amoi^ the leaves i 
And tho' the puny wound appear. 

Short while it grieves* 

Some, hicky, find a flow'iy spot. 
For which they never toil'd nor swat ; ' 
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Thejr drink the sweet and eat the &t, 

« 

But care or pain; 
And, haply, eye the barren hat 

With high disdain. 

With steadj aim, some Fortune chase ; 
Keen hope does ev'iy sinew br^e ; 
Thro' fair, thro* foul, they urge the race. 

And seize the prey : 
Then canie, in some cozie place, 

They close the day. 

And others, like your humble servan% 
Poor wights ! nae rules nor roads observin ; 
To right or left, eternal swervin. 

They zig-zag on ; 
TUl curst with age, obscure an* starvin. 

They aften groan. 

Alas ! what bitter toil an* straining — 
But truce with peevish, poor complaining ! 
Is Fortune's fickle Luna waning ? 

£*en let her gang I 
Beneath what light she has remaining. 

Let's sing 019* sang* 
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My pen I here fling to the door. 
And kneel, ' Ye Pow'rs !' and warm implore, 

* Tho' I should wander Terra o'er, 

* In all her climes, * 
' Grant me hut this, I ask no more, 

* Ay rowth o' rhymesL 

' Gie dreeping roasts to c<mntra Laiids» 
' Till icicles hing frae their beards ; 

* Gie fine braw claes to fine Life-'-gnards, 

^ And Maids of Honor i 
^ And yill an' whisky gie to Cairds, 

* Until they sconner. 

• A Title, Dempster merits it ; 

• A garter gie to Willie Pitt ; 

* Gie wealth to some be-ledger'd Cit, 

' In cent, per cent. 

• But give me real, sterling Wit, 

^ And I'm content. 

^ While ye are pleas'd to keep me hafe, 
' m sit down o'er my scanty meal, 

• Be't zvater^brose or muslin^kaily 

< Wi' cheerfii' face. 
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' As lang 's the Muses dinna fail 

* To say the grace,* 

I 

An anxious e*e I never throws 
Behint my lug, or by* my nose ; 
I jouk beneath Misfortune's blows 

As weePs I may ; 
Sworn foe to Sorrow, Care, and Prose, 

I rhyme away. 

O ye douce folk, that live by rule. 
Grave, tideless-blooded, cahn and cool. 
Compared wi' you — O fool ! fool ! fool ! 

How much unlike ! 
Your hearts are just a standing pool. 

Your lives, a dyke I 

Nae hair-brain^, sentimental traces 
In your unletter*d, nameless faces ! 
In arioso trills and graces 

Ye never stray. 
But gravissimo, solemn basses 

Ye hum away. 

Ye are sae grave, nae doubt ye're wise i 
Nae ferly tho* ye do, despise 
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The haimm-scairum ram-stam hoys^ 

The rattlin squad t 

I see you upward cast your eyes — 

— ^Ye ken the road.- 

Whilst I — ^but I shall hand me there — 
Wi* you I'll scarce gang omf where — 
Then, Jamiey I shaH say nae mair. 

But quat my sang. 
Content wi* You to mak a pair, 

Whare'er I gang. 
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DREAM. 



*^ Thoughts, words, and deeds, the Statute blames with 

^^ reason ; 
<< Bat surelj Drkams were ne'er indicted Trkasoh." 



[fhk reading, in the pnblic papers, the Laureai^s Odtj 
with the other parade of June 4. 1780, the Author 
was no sooner dropt asleep, than he imagined him« 
self transported to the Birthday Leree ; and in hip 
dreaming fancy, made the following Address}* 



t 

GuiD-HORNiv to your Majesty^ 
May heav'n augment your blistes^ 

On ev*ry new Birth-day ye see, 
A humble Poet wishes ! 

VOL. I. o 
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My Hardship herC) at your Levee, 

On sic a day as this is. 
Is sure an uncouth sight to see, 

Amang thae Birth-day dresses 

Sae fine this day. 

IL 

I see ye're complimented thrang. 

By mony a lord and lady ; 
' God save the King !' 's a cuckoo sang 

That's unco easy said ay ; 
The Poets, too, a venal gang, 

Wi* rhymes weeUtum'd and ready. 
Wad gar you trow ye ne'er do wrang. 

But ay unerring steady. 

On sic a day. 

III. 

For me ! before a Monarch's face, 

Ev*n there I winna flatter ; 
For neither Pension, Post, nor Place, 

Am I your humble debtor : 
So, nae reflection on Your Grace, 

Your Kingship to bespatter ; 
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There 's monie waur been o' the race. 
And aiblins aoe been better 

Than you this day* 

IV. 
*Tis very true, my sovereign King, 

My skill may weel be doubted : 
But Facts are cheels that winna dingj 

An' downa be disputed : 
Yom* Rojral Nest^ beneath your wing^ 

Is e*en right reft an* clouted. 
And now the third part of the string. 

An' less, will gang about it 

Than did ae day. 

V. 

Far be*t firae me that I aspire* 

To blame your Legislation, 
Or say, ye wisdom want, or fire. 

To rule this mighty nation 1 
But, faith ! I muckle doubt, my Sire, 

Ye've trusted Ministration 
To chaps, wha, in a bam or byre. 

Wad better filled their station 

Than courts yoa day. 
oil 
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VI. 
And now ye've gien auld Britain peace. 

Her broken shins to plaister ; 
Your sair taxation does her fleece. 

Till she has scarce a tester ; 
For me, thank God, my life's a tease^ . 

Nae bargain wearing fester. 
Or, faith ! I fear, that, wi' the geese, 

I shortly boost to pasture 

r the craft some day« 

Vll. 

I'm no mistrusting Willie Pitt, 

When taxes he enlarges, 
(An' Will 's a true guid fallow's get, 

A Name not Envy spairges)^ 
That he intends to pay your debt. 

An' lessen a' your charges ; 
But, G-d sake ! let nae saving-Jit 

Abridge your bonie Barges 

An' Boats this day. 

VIII. 

Adieu, my Liege I may Freedom geek 
Beneath your high protection ; 
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An' may ye rax Corruption's neck> 

And gie her for dissection ! 
But since I'm bere> I'll no neglect^ 

In loyal, true affection. 
To pay your Queen^ with due respect. 

My fealty an' subjection 

This great Birth*day, 

IX. 
Hail, Majesty Most Excellent ! 

While Nobles strive to please ye. 
Will ye aqcept a compliment 

A simple Poet gies ye ? 
Thae bonie Baimtime, Heav'n has lent. 

Still higher may they heeze ye 
In bliss, till Fate some day is sent. 

For ever to release ye 

Frae care that day. 

X. 

For you, young Potentate o' W y 

I tell your Highness fairly, 
Down Pleasure's stream, wi' swelling sails, 

Tm tauld ye're driving rarely ; 
But some day ye may gnaw your nails;^ 

An' curse yqur folly sairly, 

(*3 



That e'er ye brak Diana V pales. 
Or rattl'd dice wi* Charlie^ 

By night or day. 

XL 

Yet aft a ragged Cawte^s been knowQ 

To mak a noble Jiver ; 
So, ye may douceiy fill ^ Throne, 

For a' their clish'»ma-claver : 
There, Him ♦ at Agincourt wha shone. 

Few better were or braver j 
And yet, wi* funny, queer Sir Johrff^ 

He was an unco shaver 

For monie s^ day^ 

xn. 

For you, right reverend O ■ > 

Nane sets the tawn-sleeve sweeter^ 

Altho' a ribban at your lug 
Wa<l been a dress completer : 

As ye disown yon paughty dog 
That bears the Keys of Peter^ 



t King Henry V. 

Sir John f'alstaff, ritfe Shakespe^ro* 
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Then^ swith ! an* get a wife to hug. 
Or^ trouth.! ye'U stain the Mitre 

Some luckless daj. 

XIII. 

Young, royal Tarry Breeks^ I leanij 

YeVe lately come athwart her ; 
A glorious Galley *, stem an* stem» 

Weel rigg*d for Venus barter ; 
But first hang out^ that she'U discern. 

Your hymeneal charter. 
Then heave aboard your grapple aim. 

An' large upo' her quarter. 

Come fiill that day. 

XIV. 
* Ye, lastly, bonie blossoms a*. 

Ye royal Lasses dainty, 
Heav'n mak you guid as weel as braw. 

An' gie you* lads a-plenty : 
But sneer na British boys awa'. 
For Kings are unco scant ay ; 



* Alluding to the News-paper account of a certain 
Royal Sallor'B amour. 

o 4 
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An' Grerman Gentles are but sma^^ 
They're better just than want a\f 

On onie day. 

XV. 
God bless you a' ! consider now> 

Ye're unco muckle dautet ; 
But ere the course o' life be through. 

It may be bitter sautet : 
An' I hae seen their coggie fou. 

That yet hae tarrow^t at it ; 
But or the day was done^ I trow. 

The laggen they hae clautet 

Fu' clean that day. 



TllK TISIOIT. 
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a bouiia ib'U.lli [oun<l iin Iin 
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THE 



VISION. 



DUAN FIRST*. 



The. sun had closed the winter day. 
The Curlers quat their roaring play. 
An' hungered maukin t^en her way 

To kail-yards green. 
While faithless snaws ilk step betray 

Whare she has been. 



^ Duan^ a term of Ossian's for the different di?l« 
sions of a degressWe poem. See his (kdh-LodOf toL 9. 
^f M^Phenon's Translation. 
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The Threshar's vreaxy Jlingin^tree 
The lee-lang day had tired me ; 
And whan the Day had clos'd his e'e. 

Far i' the West, 
Ben i' the Spenccj right pensivelie, 

I gaed to rest 

There, lanely, by the ingle-cheek, 
I sat and ey'd the spewing reek. 
That fill'd, wi' hoast-provoking smeek. 

The auld, clay biggin ; 
An' heard the restless rattons squeak 

About the riggin. 

All in this mottie, misty clime, 
I backward mus*d on wasted time. 
How I had spent my youthfu' prime. 

An* done nae^thing^ 
But stringin blethers up in rhjrme. 

For fools to sing. 

Had I to guid advice but harkit, 
I might, by this, hae led a market. 
Or strutted in a Bank an' clarkit 

My cash-account; 
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While here, half-mad, half-fed, half-6aifeit» 

Is a' th' amount 

I started, muttering, blockhead ! coof ! 
And heav'd on high my waukit loof. 
To swear by a* yon starry roof. 

Or some rash aith. 
That I, henceforth, would be rhyme-proof 

Till my last breath—* 

When click ! the string the snick did draw 
And jee ! the door gaed to the wa' ; 
And by my ingle»-lowe I saw. 

Now bleezin bright, \ 
A tightj outlandish Hizzie^ braw. 

Come full in sight. 

Ye need na doubt, I held my whisht ; 
The infant aith, half form*d, was crusht ; 
I glowr'd as eerie 's I'd been dusht 

In some wild glen ; 
When sweet, like modest Worth, she blusht. 

And stepped ben. 

Green, slender, leaf-clad Holly ^boughs, 
Wwe twisted, graccfu', round her brows^ 
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I took her ^r some Scottish Muse^ 

By that same token ; 

An' come to stop those reckless vows, 

Wou'd soon been broken. 

T 

A ^ hair-brain'd sentimental trace* 
Was strongly marked in her face ; 
A wildly-witty rustic grace 

Shone full upon her ; 
Her eye, ev*n tum'd on empty space, 

Beaip'd ke^n with Honor. 

Down flowM her robe, a tartan $heeii> 
Till half a leg was scrimply seen ; 
And such a leg ! my bonie Jean 

Could only peer it ; 
Sae straught, sae taper, tight and clean. 

Nape else came near It 

Her Mantle large, of greenish hue^ 
My gazing wonder chiefly drew. 
Deep lights and shades^ bold-mingling, threw 

A lustre grand; 
And seem'd, to my astonished view, 

A ivell knoivn Land, 
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Mere, rivert in the sea were lost ; 
There, mountains to the skies were tost i 
Here, tumbling billows mark'd the coast. 

With surging foam § 
There, distant shone Art's lofty boast. 

The lordly dome« 

Here, Doon pour'd down his far^fetch'd floods^ 
There, well-fed Irvbine stately thiids : 
Auld hermit Ayr staw thro' his woods. 

On to the shore % 
And many a lesser torrent scuds. 

With seeming roan 

Low, in a sandy valley spread. 
An ancient Borough rear'd her head j 
Still, as in Scottish story read. 

She boasts a Race, 
To ev'ry nobler virtue bred, 

And polish'd grace. 

« 

By stately tow'r or palace fair. 
Or ruins pendent in the air, 
Bold stems of Heroes, here and there, 

I could discern ; 
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Some seem'd to miise> 9ome seemed to due^ 

With feature st^nxi 

My heart did glowing transport feel^ 
To see a Race ^ heroic wheel* 
And brandish round the deep-dy'd steel 

In sturdy blows ; 
While back-recoiling seem'd to reel 

Their Suthron foes. 

His Country's Saviour f , mark him well I 
Bold Richardton V § heroic swell ; 
The chief on Sark % who glorious fell. 

In high commsuid i 



• The Wallaces. f William Wallace. 

§ Adam Wallace of Richardton, cousin to the immortal 
Presenrer of Scottish Independence. 

j: Wallace, Laird of Craigie, who was second in command| 
under Donglas, Earl of Onnond, at the famons battle oil 
ifae banks of Sark, fought anno 1448. That glorious tic- 
tory was principally owing to the judicious conduct and in- 
trepid ralour of the gallant Laird of Craigie| who died of 
his wounds after the action. 
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And He whom ruthless Fates expel! 

His native land. 

There, where a sceptr'd Pictish shade * 
Stalk'd round his ashes lowly laid, 
I mark'd a martial race, pourtray'd 

In colours.strong ; 
Bold, soldier«featur'd, undismayed 

They strode along. 

f Thro' many a wild, romantic grove. 
Near many a hennit-fancy'd cove, 
(Fit haunts for Friendship or for Love, 

In musing mood) 
An aged Judge, I saw him rove. 

Dispensing good. 

J With deep-struck reverential awe. 
The learned Sire and Son I saw, 

* Coiltu, King of the Picts, from whom the district of 
Kyle is said to take its name, lies buried, as tradition says^ 
near the familj-seat of the Montgomeries of Coilsfield, wher^ 
his burial-place is still shown. 

f Baif^imming, the seat of the Lord Justice-Qerk. 

} Catrine, the seat of the late Doctor, and preset Firo* 
fessor Stewart 
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To Nature's Ood and Nature's I^w 

They gave their lord, 

This^ all its source and end to draw, 

That^ to adore. 

BrydofCs brave Waid f I well could spy; 
Beneath old Scotia's smiling eye ; 
Who call'd on Fame, low standing by^ 

To hand him on. 
Where many a Patriot-name on high 

And Hero shone^ 



t CokncI FttUertoB. 
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DUAN SECOND. 



With masing-deep, astonished stare^ 
I view'd the heavenly-seeming Fair s 
A whisp'ring throb did witness bear 

Of kindred sweety 
When with an elder sister's air 

She did me greet* 

* All hail ! my own inspired Bard 1 
^ In fne thy native muse regard ! 

^ Nor longer mourn thy fate .is hard» 

* Thus poorly low ! 
' I come to give thee such reward 

* As we bestow. 

* Know, the gteat Gemus of this land 

* Has many a light, aerial band, 

' Who, all beneath hia high command^ 

' Harmoniously, 

* As arts or arms they understand, 

* Their labours ply. 
rou I. Jd 
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* They ScotiJs race among them share; 
^ Some fire the Soldier on to dare ; . 
^ Some rouse the Patriot up to bare 

^ Corruption's heart : 
^ Some teach the Bard, a darling care, 

< Hie tuneful art. 

< 'Mong swelling floods of redding gore^ 
« They aident, kindling spirits pour; 

^ Or, mid the venal Senate^s roar, 

< They, sightless, stand* 
^ To mend the honest Patriot lore, 

^ And grace tlio handl 

^ And wh«& the Bard, or hoary Sage, 
^ Charm or instruct the future age, 
^ They bind the wild, poetic rage 

* In energy, 
^ Or point the inconclusive page 

^ Full on the ^e. 

< Hence FuUarton^ the brave and young ; 
^ Hence Dempsttr's zeal-inspired tongue; 

^ Hence, sweet hann<Hiious BeafHe sung 

* His " Minstrel lays ;" 
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^ Or tore^ with noble ardour stung, 

* The Sceptic *s bays. 

* To lower orders are assigned 
' The humbler ranks of human-kind, 

* The rustic bard, the laboring hind, 

^ The artisan; 
' All chuse, as various they're inclin'd, 

^ The various man. 

^ Whei yellow waves the heavy grain, 
' The threatening storm some, strongly, rein } 
' Seme teach to mdiorate the plain, 

' With tillage-skill ; 

* And some instruct the shepherd-train, 

' Blythe o'er the hilL 

' Some hint the lover's harmless wile i 
' Some grace the maiden's artless smile -, 
' Some sooth the lab'rer's weary toil, 

^ FcM* humble gains, 
' And make his cottage-scenes beguile 

* His cares and pain^* 

< ScHne, bounded to a district-space, 
^ Explore at large man's infimt race, 

n 2 
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' To mark the embryotic trace 

« Of rustic Bard ; 

• And careful note each opening grace, 

' A guide and guards 

^ Of these am I — Coila my name ; 
^ And this district as mine I claim> 

• Where once the Campbells, chie& of fame^ 

« Held ruling pow'r j 

• I mark'd thy embryo tuneful flame, 

* Thy natal hour. 

• With future hope, I ofl would gaze, 

• Fond, on thy little early ways, 

• Thy rudely caroU'd, chiming phrase, ^ 

* In uncouth rhymes, 

• Fir*d at the simple, artless lays 

* Of other times. 

' 1 saw thee seek the sounding shore, 
^ Delighted with the dashing roar -, 

• Or when the North his fleecy store 

* Drove thro* the sky, 
« I saw grim Nature's visage hoar 

^ Struck thy young eye. 
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' Or when the deep green-mantrd earth 

* Warm cherish'd ev'ry flow'ret's birth, 

* And joy and music pouring forth 

* In ev'ry grove, 

* I saw thee eye the gen'ral mirth 

* With boundless love. 

« 

* When ripen'd fields, and azure skies, 

* Called forth the reapers' rustling noise, 
' I saw thee leave their ev*ningjoys, 

' And lonely stalk, 

* To vent thy bosom*s swelling rise 

^ In pensive walk. 

* When youthful love, warm-blushing strong, 

* Keen-shivering shot thy nerves along, 
^ Those accents, grateful to thy tongue, 

' Th' adored name, 
^ I taught thee how to pour in song, 

' To soothe thy flame*. 

' I saw thy pulse's ipaddening play, 

* Wild send thee pleasure's devious way. 
Misled by fancy's meteor-ray, 

< By passion driven 3 
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' But yet the light that led astray 

^ Was light from heavea 

' I taught thy manners-pamting strains, 
' The loves, the ways of simple swains, 
' Till now, o'er all my wide domains 

* Thy fam^ extends ; 
^ And some, the pride of Coila's plains, 

' Become thy friends. 

' Thou canst not learn, nor can I show, 
< To paint with Thomson's landscape g^ow> 
^ Or wake the bo8om«<mdting throe, 

* With Shenstone's art ; 
^ Or pour, with (rroy, the moving flow 

^ Warm on the heart. 

* Yet all beneath th' unrivalled rose, 
* The lowly daisy sweetly blows ; 
^ Tho' large the forest's monarch throws 

' His army shade, 
^ Yet green the juicy hawthorn grows, 

' Adown the glade. 

^ Then never murmur nor repine ; 
^ Strive in thy humble sphere to shine s 
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' And trust me, not PotosVs mme, 

' Nor King's regard^ 

* Can give a bliss overmatching thine^ 

^ A rustic Bard. 

' To give my counsels all in one^ 
^ Thy tuneful flame still careful £m ; 

* Preserve the dignity of Man, 

* With soul erect j 
^ And trust, the Universal Plan 

' Will all protect. 

' And wear thou this* — she solemn stid. 
And bound the HoUjf round my head : 
The polish'd leaves, and berries red. 

Did rustling play ; 
And, like a passing thought, she fled 

In light away. 
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ADDRESS 

TO 

THE UNCO GUID, 

RIGIDLY RIGHTEOUS. 



Mj 8on, these maxims make a rule^ 

And lamp them aj tHegither ; 
The Rigid Righteous is a fool^ 

The Rigid Wise anither : 
The cleanest corn that e'er was dight 

Maj hae some pyles o' caff io ; 
So ne'er a fellow-creature slight 

For random fits o' daffin. 

Solomon.— £c/«#. ch» rii. rer. Ifk 



I. 

O T£ wha are sae guid yourself 

Sae pious and sae holy, 
YeVe nought to do but mark and tell 

Your Neebour's fisiuts and foUy ! 
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Whase life is like a weel gaun mill^ 

Supply 'd wi' store o* water. 
The heapet happer 's ebbing still. 

And still the clap plays clattar. 

XL 
Hear me, ye venerable core. 

As counsel for poor mortals. 
That frequent pass douce wisdom's door 

For glaikit folly's portals ; 
I, for their thoughtless, careless sakes. 

Would here propone defences. 
Their donsie tricks, their black mistakes. 

Their failings and mischances. 

IIL 

Ye see your state wi' their's compared. 

And shudder at the niffer. 
But cast a moment's fair regard. 

What maks the mighty differ ; 
Discount what scant occasion gave. 

That purity ye pride in. 
And (what's aft mair than a' the lavQ) 

Your better art o' hidings 
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IV. 
Think, when your castigated puls^ 

Gies ncm and then a wallop^ 
What ragings must his veins convulse. 

That still eternal gallop : 
Wi* wind and tide fair i* your tail> 

Right on y6 scud your sea-way ; 
But in the teeth o' haith to sail^ 

It maks an unco leeway. 

V. 
See social4ife and glee sit'down^ 

All joyous and unthinking. 
Till, quite transmugrify'd, they're grown 

Debauchery and drinking : 
O would they stay to calculate 

Th* eternal consequences ; 
Or your more dreaded h-U to state, 

D-mnatton of expences ! 

VI. ' 
Ye high, exalted, virtuous dame^ 

Ty*d up in godly laces. 
Before ye gie poor frailty names. 

Suppose a change o' cases ; 
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A dear-lov'd lad, convenience snug 
A treacherous inclination 

• 

But, let me whisper i* your lug, 
Ye're aiblins nae temptation. 

VII. 

« 

Then gently scan your brother man. 

Still gentler sister woman ', 
Tho' they may gang a kennin wrang. 

To step aside is human : 
One point must still be greatly dark. 

The moving Why they do it : 
And just as lamely can ye mark. 

How far perhaps they rue it. 

VIII. 
Who made the heart, 'tis He alone 

Decidedly can try us. 
He knows each chord its various tone. 

Each spring its various bias : 
Then at the balance let's be mute, 

We never can adjust it; 
What's done we partly may compute. 

But know not what's resisted. 



m 



TAM SAMSON'S* 



ELEGY. 



An bcmcst man's the noblest work of God. 

POPK. 



Has auld K********* seen the Deil ? 
Or great M******** f thrawn his heel ? 



* When th{s worthy old Sportsman went out last mair* 
fowl season, he supposed it was to be, in Ossian's phrase^ 
^ the last of his fields ;' and expressed an ardent wish to die 
and be buried in the mnirs. On this hint the Author com- 
posed his Elegj and Epitaph. 

f A certain Preacher, a great faTOurite with the Mii- 
Kon. Vide the Obdxkatiok, Stanza II. 
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Or R******* j- again grown weel. 

To preach an' read? 

^ Na^ waur than a' !' cries ilka chiel, 

* Tam Samson's dead T 

» 

K********* iang may grunt an' grane^ 
An' sigh, an' sab, an' greet her lane. 
An* dead her bairns, man, wife, an' wean. 

In mourning weed ; 
To Death, she's dearly paid the kane, 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

The Brethren of the mystic level 
May hing their head in wofu' bevel. 
While by their nose the tears will revel. 

Like ony bead -, 
Death's gien the Lodge an unco devel, 

Tam Samson's dead I 

When Winter muffles up his cloak. 
And binds the mire like a rock. 



f Another Preacher) an equal farourite with the Fewy 
who was at that time ailing. For hip see also the OanN 
wATiov^ stanxa IX. 
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Wheo to the loughs the curlers flock, 

WV gleesome speed, 

Wha ivill they station at the cock. 

Tarn Samson's dead ? 

He was the king o' a' the core. 
To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. 
Or up the rink like JehuroBi 

In time of need ; 
But now he lags on death*s hog-score. 

Tarn Samson's dead 

Now safe the stately sawmont sail. 
And trouts bedropp'd wi' crimson hail. 
And eels weel ken'd for souple tail. 

And geds for greed. 
Since dark in death's^A-<rree/ we wail 

Tam Samson dead ! 

Rejoice ye birring paitricks a' ; 
Ye cootie moorcocks, crousely crawj 
Ye maukins, cock your fud fu' braw, 

Withouten dread ^ 
Your mortal fae is now awa', 

Tam Samson's dead ! 
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That ivoefii* mom be ever mourni'd 
Saw him in ahootin gndth adom'd 
While pointers round impatient bum'dy 

Frae couples freed ; 
But, Och ! he gaed and he^er retom'd ! 

Tarn Samson's dead ! 

In vidn auld-age his body batters ; 
In vain the gout his ancles fetters ; 
In vain the bums came down like waten^ 

An acre braid \ 
Now ev'iy auld wife, greetin, clatters, 

Tam Samson's dead 1 

Owre many a weaxy hag he limpit. 
And ay the tither shot he thumpit. 
Till coward death behind him jumpit, 

Wi' deadly feide; 
Now he proclaims, wi* tout o' trumpet, 

Tam Samson's dead I 

When at his heart he feit the dagger. 
He reeFd his wonted bottle-swagger. 
But yet he drew the mortal trigger 

Wr weel-aim'd heed ^ 
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' Lt-mI, five !' he ciy*d, an' owre did stagger ; 

Tain Samson's dead ! 

nk hoary hunter moum'd a brither ; 
nk sportsman-jouth bemoan'd a father ; 
Yon auld grey stane, amang the heather, 

Marks out his head, 
Whare Bums has wrote, in rhyming blether, 

TUm Samsons dead I 

There, low he lies, in lasting rest ; 
Perhaps upon his mouldering breast 
Some spitefu' muirfowl bigs her nest. 

To hatch an' breed : 
Alas ! nae mair he'll them molest ! 

Tam Samson's dead ! 

When August winds the heather wave. 
And sportsmen wander by yon grave. 
Three voUies let his mem'iy crave 

O' pouther an' lea4. 
Till Echo answer frae her cave, 

Tam Samson's dead i 

Heav'n rest his saul, whare'er he be ! 
Is th' wish o' mony mae than me : 
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He had twa fauts^ or may be three. 

Yet what remead ? 

Ae social, honest man want we : 

Tarn SaioQson 's dead I 



THE EPITAPH. 

Tam Samson's weel-wom clay here lies. 
Ye canting zealots, spare him ! 

N, 

If honest worth in Heaven ris6» 
Ye '11 mend or ye win near hon* 



VOL. I. 
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. PEE CONTRA. 

' * • 

Go, Fame, an' canter like a filly 
Thro' a' the streets aft' neuks o' KilUe *, 
Tell every social, honest billie 

To cease his grievin^ 
Tor yet^ unskaith'd by Death's gleg gullie^ 

Tarn Samson V Uvin. 



* KUlie is a phrase tie eoiialr7*felk8 sonMtbaes vse 
for the nsuKof a cortm to^m io Aa West 
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The following Poem will, by many readers, 
be well enough understood ; but for the sake of 
those who are unacquainted with the manners 
and traditions of the country where the scene 
is cast. Notes are added, to give some account 
of the principal charms and spells of that night, 
so big with prophecy to the peasantry in the 
West of Scotland. The passion of prying into 
futurity makes a striking part of the history of 
human nature in its rude state, in all ages and 
nations ; and it may be some entertainment to 
a philosophic mind, if any such should honour 
the author with a perusal, to see the remains o/ 
it» among the more unenlightened in our own. 
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HALLOWEEN.* 



am^ 



^< Yes ! let the rich deride, the proud diydain, 
<< The simple pleasures of the lowij train : 
^' To me more dear, congenial to my heart, 
^^ One native charm, than all the gloss of art." 

Goldsmith* 



I. 

Upon that night, iniieii fkiries light. 
On Cassilis Dawnans f dance, 

* Is thought to be a night when witches, derils, and 
other mhchief-making beings, are all abroad on their 
baneful, midnight errands; particularly those aerial 
people, the fairies, are said, on that night to hold a* 
grand anniTcrsary. 

f Certain little, romantic, rocky, green hills, in the 

neighbourhood of the a&deat sisat of the Earls of 
CttnUis. 
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Ida 

Or owre the lays^ in splendid blaze. 

On sprightly coibrsers prance $ 
Or for Colean the rout is taen. 

Beneath the moon's pale beams ; 
There, up the Cove*, to stray an* rove 

Amang the rocks an' streams 

To sport that night. 

11. 
Amang the bonny, windin banks. 

Where Doan rins, wimplin, clear. 
Where Bruce f anqerul'd the martial ranks, 

An' shook his Carrick spear, 
Som^ merry, friendly, countra folks. 

Together did convene. 
To bum their nits, an' pou their stocks. 

An' baud their Hallotveen 

Fu* blythe that night. 

* A noted caTern near Coleao*lioaie, called the . 
Core of Colean ; wbich, as well as Cassilis Downans, 
is famed, in country storj^ for being a fatooxite hannt 
of fairies. 

f The famoos family of that name^ the ancestors of 
RoBKRT, the great DeliTerer of his Cooatry^ were 
Earls of Carrick. 

I 3 
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III. 
The lasses feat, an' cleanly neat, 

Mair braw than when they 're fine ; 
Their &ces blythe^ fu' sweetly kythe. 

Hearts leal, an' warm, an' kin' : 
The lads sae trig, wi' wooer-babi^ 

Wed knotted on their garten. 
Some unco blate, an' some wi' gabs^ 

€rar lasses hearts gang startin 

Whiles fast at night. 

IV. 

Then first and foremost, thro' the kail. 
Their stocks * maun a' be sought ance ^ 



'* The first ceremony of Halloween b, polling each a 
Sioekj or plant of kail. They most go ont, hand in 
hand, with eyes shot, and pull the first they meet with : 
Its being big or little, stndght or crooked, is prophetic 
of the site and shape of the grand object of all their 
spells — the husband or wile* If any ^rdy or earth, stiok 
to ^ root, that is tocher^ or fortune ; and the taste of 
the €Uitoc^ that is, the heart of the stem, is indtcatiTe of 
the natural temper and disposition. Lastly, the stems^ 
or, to give them their ordinary appeUation, tiie runis^ are 
plaoed soqiewhere above the head of the door; andAo 
Christian names of the people whom chance brings into 
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They rtedc their e'en, an' gniSfp an' wale. 
For muckle anes an' straa^ht ahes* 

Poor hav'rel Will fell aff the drift, 
An' wander'd tiiro^ the Bo9i^kail, 

An' pow't, for want o' better shifty 
A runt wa9 like a sow*-tail, ' 

Sae bow't that night 

. V> 
Thtn, fltranglit or crooked, yird or nane. 

They roar an' cry a' throu'tber $ 
The vera wee-things, todlin, rin 

Wi' stodks out^wre their shouther s 
An' gif the custoc 's sweet or flOur, 

Wi* joctelegs they taste them ; 
Syne coziely, aboon the door, 

Wi' cannie care, they 've placed them 

To lie that night. 

VL 

The lasses staw frae 'mang them a'. 
To pou their stalks o* com *s 



tke bouse, are, accordiiig to the pnority of placing ihp 
runUy the names in question* 

* Thej go to the barn-Taid/ and piU eftcb^ at thiee 

l4 
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But Rab slips out, an' jinks about, 

Behint the muckle thorn : 
He gripprt Nelly hard an' fast ; 

Loud skirl'd a'. the lasses; 
But her tap-pkUe maist was lest. 

When kiudin in the Fause^honse * 

Wi' hun that night. 

VIL 
The aqld gaid-wife's weel*hooidet nits f . 
Are round an' round divided, 

lereral times, a stalk of oats. If the third stalk wank 
the tap'pkkley that is, tile grain at the top of the steUL, 
the party in question will come to t)|e marriage-l^ any 
but a maid. 



^ When the com is in a donbtful state, by being too 
green, or wet, the stack-builder, by means of old tinu 
ber, &c. makes a large apartment in his stack, with an 
opening in the side which is furest exposed to the wind : 
this he calls a FauseJkauie* 

f Baming the nnts is a laTonrite charm. Iliey name 
the lad and lass to each particnlai: nnt, as they lay them 
in the fire ; and accordingly as they bnm qnietly toge? 
fher, or start from beside one another, the conise and 
lasii^ of the ^nftihip wiU be. 
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An' mopi^ladti and lasses fiites . 

Are there that night decided : . 
Some kindle, couthie, side by wde, 

An'^bum Ihegither trimly ; 
Some start awm wi' saucy pride. 

An' jump out-owre the chimlie 

fn' high that night. 



VIII. 
Jean slips in twa wi' tentie e'ej 

Wha 'twas she wadna tdl; 
But this i& Jocki ah' this is me. 

She say s in to hersel : 
He bleez'd owre her, an' she owre him. 

As they wad never mair part. 
Till fuff ! he started up the lum. 

An' Jean had e'en a sair heart 

To see 't that night 



IX. 

Poor Willie, wi* his baw-kail-runty 
Was brunt wi' primsie Mallie j 

An' Mallie, nae doubt, took the drant, 
To be compar'd to Willie : 
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Mall's nit lap oat m' prideftt* Aing, 

An' her ain fit it brunt it ; 
While WilKe lap and swoor byjing^ 

'Twas just the way he wanted 

To be that night 

X. 
Nell had the fause-house in her mm'* 

She pits hersel an Rob in ; 
In levin* bleeze they sweetly join^ 

Till white in ase they 're sobbin : 
Nell*s heart was dancin at die view; 

She whisper'd Rob to leuk for 't : 
Rob, stowlins, prie'd her bcmny mou^ 

Fu' cozie in the neuk for \ 

. Unseal that nighty 

XL 

But Mcaran sat behint their backs. 
Her thoughts on Andrew Bell ; 

She lea'es them gashin at their cracks. 
And slips out by hersel : 

She thro' the yard the nearest taks, 
An' to the kiln she goes then. 
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An* darklins grapit for the bauks^ 
And in the blue-cbie ^ throws then; 

Right fear^t that night. 

xii. 

An' ay she win% an' aj she swat^ 

I wat she made nae jaukin ; 
Till something held within the pat ; 

Guid L — d ! but she was quakin ! 
But whether 'twas the deil himself 

Or whether 'twas a bauk-en% 
Or whether it was Andrew Bdl^ 

She didna wait on talkin 

Tc^spier that night 

XIIL 
Wee Jenny to her grannie says, 
* Will ye go wi' me, grannie ? 

^ Wboe? er woald^ with sucoeis, ttj tliif spell^ mnit 
f ftrictlj obseiTO these directions : Steal oat, ail alone, to 
tlM kUm^ and| darkling, throw into thejiel adne of Mne 
jram; wind it in a new dne off the old one; and, to* 
wards the latter end, something will hold the thread ; de« 
asaad, Wka kmub f Le. who holds ; and answer will be 
returned from the kUn«pot, by naming the Christian and 
joiname of jowt fntare spouse. 
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' I '11 eat the appk"^ at the glass, 

' I gat firae uncle Johnie */ 
She fuff 't her pipe wi' sic a lunt. 

In wrath she was sae yap*rin. 
She notic't na, an aide brunt 

Her braw new worset apron 

Out thro' thai night 



XIV. 

' Ye little 9celpie«limmer's hce i 

^ I daur you tiy sic sportin, . 
' As seek the foul Thief ony place, 

' For him to spae your fortune : 
^ Nae doubt but ye may. get a sight I 

^ Great cause ye hae to fear it; 
^ For monie a ane has gotten a.fright, 

< An' liv'd an' di'd deleeret, 

' On sic a night. 



^ Take « candle, and go alone to a fooking-glatt ; eal 
an apple before it, and some traditioas ttLj^ jon shoM 
comb joiiT hair all the time ; the face of jonr conjugal 
companion, io he% will be seen in the ghws^ as if peep« 
bg over jonr shoolder. 
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XV. 

' Ae haifst afore the Sherra^milir, 

' I mind 't as weel 's yestreen^ 
^ I was a gilpey then^ I 'm sure 

^ I was na past fyfteen : 
f The simmer had been cauld an' wttt^ 

' An' stuff was unco green ; 
' An' ay a rantin kirn we gat, 

' And just on Halloween 

' It fell that night 

•XVL 
^ Our stibble-rig was Rab M'Graen, 

' A clever, sturdy fallow; 
^ His sin gat Eppie Sim wi' wean, 

^ That liv'd in Achmacalla : 

* He gat hemfhseed *, I mind it weei^ 
' An' he made unco light o' 't ; 

* But monie a day was by himself 
' Ije was sae sairly frightet 

' That vera night.' 

* Stud ovt, vnpeiccked, and tow 4 handfal of hsm^ 
seed ; liarrawiDg it with any tiiisg yov can coivTeiiiflatlf 
4nm utter yoa. Kepeat, now and tiien, * Henpaeed I 
< ttw tbea, Hemp«teed I uwtliaa ; and Um (•tImt) ttaC 
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Meg fain wad to the bam hae gaen^ 

To winn three wechts o* naething *j 
But for to meet the deil her lane> 

She pat but little faith in : 
She gies the herd a pickle nits. 

An' twa red cheeldt apples. 
To wateh, while for the bam she sets. 

In hopes to see Tam Kipples 

That yera ni^t* 

XXIL 
She turns the key wi' canme thraw^ 
An' owre the threshold ventures; 

* This cliarm mast likowise be performed^ nnper-* 
oeired, and alone* You go to the bam^ imd open both 
doors, taking them off the hinges, if possible ; tot there 
is danger, that the beings about to appear, maj shut the 
doors, and do yon some mbchief. Then take that in. 
■trument used in winnowing the corn, which, in our 
country dialect, we call a aechi ; and go through aU the 
attitudes of letting down com agunst the wind. Repeat 
it three times ; and^ the third time, an apparition will 
pass through the bam, in at the windy door, ajid out at 
the other, baring both the figure in question, and the 
appearance or retinue, marking the employment or sta- 
tion in life. 
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Bat first on Sawme gies a ca'^ 

Syne bauldlj in she enters : 
A rattan rattl'd up the wa'^ 

An* she cry'd L— d preserve her I 
An' ran thro' midden-hole an' a'^ 

An' pray'd wi' zeal and fervour,* 

Fu' fast that night. 

XXIII. 

« 

They hoy^t out Will, wi* sair advice j 

They hecht him some fine braw ane ; 
It chanc'd the stack htfaddomH thrice *, 

Was timmer-propt for thrawin ; 
He taks a swirlie, auld moss-oak. 

For some black, grousome carlin ; 
An' loot a winze, an' drew a stroke. 

Till skin in blypes came haurlin 

Afi" 's neives that night. 

XXIV. 

A wanton widow Leezie waj, 
As canty as a kittlen -, 

* Take an opportanitj of going, unnoticed, to a 
bear^statkj and fathom it three times round. The last 
fathom of the last time, you will catch in your arms the 
appearance of your future conjugal yokihfdlow. 
VOL, J. X 
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But, Och ! that night, amang the shaw8» 

She gat a feaifu' settlin ! 
She thro' the whins, an' hy the caiQi^ 

An' Qwre the hill gaed scrievin, 
Whare three lair€b* lands met at a bum *, 

To dip her left sark-sleeve in^ 

Was bent that night. 

XXV. 

Whyles owre a linn the bnmie plays. 

As thro' the glen it wimpPt ; 
Whyles round a rocl^ sear it stra3rs; 

Whyles in a weil it dimpl't ; 
Whyles glittered to the nightly rays, 

Wi' bickerin, dancin dazzle ; 
Whyles cookit underneath the braes. 

Below the spreading hazle. 

Unseen that night. 

* Yo go out, one or. mors, for tbis is a sodal spell, 
to a south rnniiiiig spring or riTiilet, where ^ three lairds* 
' lands meet,' and dip yonr left shirt sleere. Go to bed 
in sight of a fire, and hang yonr wet sleere before it to 
dry. lie awake ; and, sometime near midnight, an ap- 
parition, baring the exact figure of the grand object in 
question, will come and turn the sleere^ aa if to diy the 
other side of it* 
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XXVI. 
Amang the braebeM^ en the hrtte. 

Between her on' the moon^ 
The deil^ or else an cutler qney, 

Gat up an' gae a croon : 
Poor Leezie's heart maist lap the hool ; 

Near lav'rock-height she jumpit^ 
But mist a fit, an* hi the pool 

Out-owre the lugs she plumpit, 

Wi' a plunge that night 

XXVIl. 
In order, on the clean faearth-stane^ 

The luggies three * are ranged. 
And ev'ry time great care is ta'en> 

To see them duly changed c 



* Take three dialies ; pat dean water in one, fout 
water in another, learo the third empty ; blindfold a per* 
ion, and lead him to the hearth where the dishes are ran« 
ged ; he (or she) dips the left hand ; if by chance in the 
clean water, the fntare husband or wife will come to the 
bar of Matrimony a maid ; if in the foul, a widow ; if in 
the empty dish, it foretds, with equal certainty, iv» mar* 
riage at all. It is repeated three times ; and erery time 
ik» arrangement of ike dishes is altered, 

K 8 
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Auld uncle John, wha wedlock's joy5 

Sin Mar^s^year did desire. 
Because he gat the toom-dish thrice. 

He heav'd them on the fire 

In wrath that night. 

XXVIII. 

Wi' merry sangs, an' firiendly cracks, 

I wat they did na weary ^ 
An' unco tales, an* funnie jokes. 

Their sports were cheap an! cheaiy ^ 
Till butter" d So'ns *, wi* fragrant lunt. 

Set a' their gabs arsteerin ; 
Syne, wi' a social glass o' strunt^ 

They parted aff careerin 

Fu' blythe that night. 



* SoweoB, with butter Instead of milk to them, ii al. 
wayi the Hallaween Supper. 



^ 
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THE 



AULD FARMER'^ 



NEW YEAR MORNING SALUTATION 



T* ■!* 



AULD MARE, MAGGIE, 

OK GIVING BIR THE ACCUSTOMED RIFP OF CORN TO 
HANSEL IN THE NEW-TEAR, 



A guid new-year I wish thee> Maggie ! 
Hae, there 's a ripp to thy auld baggie : 
Tho' thou '6 howe-backit, now, an' knaggie, 

I*ve seen the day. 
Thou could hae gaen I&e onie staggie 

Out-owre the li^jr. 
K 3 
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Tho' now thou 's dowie> sti£^ an' cnzy. 
An' thy auld hide as white 's a daisy^ 
IVe seen thee dappl't^ sleeky an* glaizie, 

A bonny gray : 
He should been tight that daur't to raize the^ 

Ance in a day. 

Thou ance was i' the foremost rank, 
AfiUify buirdly^ steeve^ an' swanky 
An' set weel down a shapdy shanks 

As e'er tread yird j 
An' cou'4 hae flown out-owre a stank> 

Like ony bird. 

It's now some nine-an'-twenty year. 
Sin thou was my guid^father's meer s 
He gied me thee, o' tocher clear. 

An' fifty mark 5 
Tho' it was sma', 'twas weel- won gear. 

An' thou was stark. 

When first I gaed to woo my Jerniy^ 
Ye th^ was trottin wi' your minnie : 
Tho' ye wae trickie> Aee, an' fimnie. 

Ye ue'er was dousie j 
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But hamely^ tawie^ quiet^ aii* cannie^ 

An* uiico sonsie. 

That day, ye pranc'd wi' muokle pride> 
When ye bare hame my bonny bride s 
An* ftweet an* gracefii* she did ride, 

Wi' maiden air ! 
Kyle Stetvart I could bragged wide. 

For sic a pair. 

Tho' now ye dow but hojrte and hoUe, 
An* wintle like a saumont-coble. 
That day ye was a jinker noble. 

For heels an* win' ! 
An* ran them till they a* did wauble. 

Far, far, behin*. 

When thou an* I were young an* skiegh. 
An* stable^meab at fSurs were driegh. 
How thou wad prance, an* snore, an* skriegh. 

An* tak the road ! 
Town*s bodies ran, an* stood abeigh. 

An* ca*t thee mad. 

When thoa was eom*t, an* I was m^Ilow^ 
We took the road ay like a swallow : 

K 4 
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At hrooscs tfaou had ne'er a fellow. 

For pith an' speed; 

But er'ry tail thou pay't them hollow, 

Whare*er thou gaed. 

The SIna^ droop-mmpl% hunter catde. 
Might aihlins waur't thee for a hrattle ; 
But saK Scotch miles thou tiy't their mettle. 

An' gar^t them whaizle : 
Nae whip nor spur, hut just a wattle 

O* saugh or hazle. 

Thou was 9L nohle Jit tie-lan* 
As e'er in tug or tow was drawn t 
Aft thee an' I, in aught hours gaun. 

On guid March-weather> 
Hae tum'd sax rood beside our han% 

For days thegither. 

Thou nerer braindg't, an' fetch't, an' fliskit^i 
But thy auld tail thou wad hae whiskit. 
An' spread abreod thy wed-fill'd brisket,^ 

Wi' pith and pow'r> 
Till sprittie knowes wad rair't and risket. 

An' slypet owpe«. 
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When frosts lay lang, an* snaws were deep. 
An' threatened labour back to keep> 
I gied thy cog a wee-bit heap 

Aboon the timmer ; 
I ken'd my Maggie wad na sleep 

For that, or simmer. 

In cart or car thou never reestit ; 
The steyest brae thou wad hae fac't it ; 
Thou never lap, and sten't, and breastit. 

Then stood to blaw; 
But just thy step a wee thing hastit. 

Thou snoov*t awa. 

My pleugh is now thy baimtime a' ; 
Four gallant brutes as ^*er did draw ; 
Forbye sax mae, Vve sell*t awa. 

That thou hast nurst : 
They drew me thretteen pund an* twa. 

The vera warst. 

Monie a sair daurk we twa hae wrought. 
An* wi* the weary warl* fought j 
An* monie an anxious day, I thought 

We wadbebeati 
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Yet here to crazy age we *re brought^ 

Wi* something yet. 

An* think na^ my auld^ trusty servan*. 
That now perhaps thou 's less deserving 
An' thy auld days may end in starvin. 

For my lastyim;^ 
A heapit stimpart^ 1*11 reserve ane 

Laid by for you. 

We*ve worn to crazy years thegyther; 
We *11 toyte about wi* ane anither ; 
Wi* tentie care Til flit thy tether. 

To some hain'd rig» 
Whare ye may nobly rax your leather;^ 

Wi* sma' fatigue. 



IS5 



TO ^ 



MOUSE, 



ox TURNIXO HER UP IN HER NEST^ WITH 
THE PLOUGH, NOV. 1785. 



Wee J sleekit, cowrin, tim*rous beastie, 
O, what a panic 's in thy breastie ! 
Thou need na start awa sae hasty, 

Wi* bickerin brattle ! 
J wad be laith to rin an* chase thee, 

Wr murdering pattle I 

I 'm truly sorry man's dominion 
Has broken Nature's social union^ 
An* justifies that ill opinion. 

Which makes thee startle 
At me^ thy poor earth-bom companion, 

Asx'fellotv mortal t 
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I doubt na, whyles, but thoa may thiere ; 
What then ! poor beastie, thou maun bye ! 
A daimen icker in a throve 

*S a sma^ request : 
I'Q get a blessin wi' the Iave> 

And never mist 't. 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 
Its silly wa's the win's are strewin ! 
An' naething^ now^ to big a new ane, 

O' foggage green ! 
An' bleak December's win's ensuin, 

Baith sneU and keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an waste. 
An' weary Mdntar comin fast, 
An' cozie here^ beneath the blasts 

Thou thought to dw^ 
Tilt crash ! the cruel coulter past 

Out thro' thy cell. 

That wee bit heap o' leaves and stibble ! 
Has cost thee mony a weary nibble i 
Now thou 's tumM out, for a' thy trouble^ 

But house or hakl» 
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To diole the winter's sleety dribble. 

An' cranreuch canld ! 

But, mousie, thou art no thy lane. 
In proymg foresight may be vain : 
The best-laid schemes o* mice an* jnen. 

Gang aft a-gley. 
An' lea'e us nought but grief and pain. 

For promis'd joy. 

Still thou art blest, compared wi* me I 
The present only toucheth thee : 
But, Och ! I backward cast my e'e. 

On prospects drear ! 
An' forward, tho' I canna see, 

I guess an* fear ! 
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WINTER NIGHT. 



^< Poor naked wretches, wheresoever 70a ar^ 
^^ That bide the pelting of this pityless storm ! 
'^ How shall your houseless heads, and unfed sides, 
'^ Your loop'd and window'd raggedncss, defend joUp 
^^ From seasons such as fliese>^ ^ 



Sbakespea&s* 



Wh£n biting Boreas, fell and doureu 
Sharp shivers thro' the leafless bow'r ; 
When Phcsbus gies a short-liv'd glowV, 

Far south the lift> 
Dim-dark'ning thro' the flal^ show'r^ 

Or whirlin drift; 

Ae night the storm the steeples rockec]^ 
Poor Labour sweet in sleep was locke^ 
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While burns^ wi' snawy wreaths up-choked^ 

Wild-eddying swirl. 

Or thro' the mining outlet booked, 

Down headlong hurl, 

List'ning;^ the doors an' wiimocks rattle, 
I thought me on the ourie cattle. 
Or silly sheep, wha bide this brattlie 

O* winter war. 
And thro' the drif);, deep-lairing sprattle. 

Beneath a scan 

Ilk happing bird, wee, hdpless thing ! 
That, in the merry months o' spring. 
Delighted me to hear thee sing. 

What comes o* thee ! 
Whare wilt thou cow'r thy chittering wing. 

An* close thy e'e ? 

m 

Ev'n you on murd'ring errands toiPd, 
L^ne from your savage homes exil'd. 
The blood-stain'd roost, and sheep-cote spoiP^J^ 

My heart forgets. 
While pitiless the tempest wild 

Sore on you beats. 
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Now Phtebe, in her midnight reig:n> 
Dark muffl*d^ view'd the dreary plain ; 
Still crouding thoughts^ a pensive train> 

Rose in ray sovi. 
When on my ear this plaintive strain^ 

Slow solemn^ stole — 

* Blow, blow, ye winds, with heavier gust ! 

• And freeze, thou bitter-biting frost ! 

• Descend, ye chilly, smothering snows ! 

' Not all your rage, as now united, shows 
^ More hard unkindness, unrelenting, 
^ Vengeful malice, unrepenting, 
^' Than heav*n-illumin*d man on brother man be* 

* stows! 

* See stem oppression's iron grip, 

* Or mad ambition's gory hand ! 

' Sending, like blood-hounds from the slip, 

* Woe, want, and murder, o'er a land ! 

* Even in the peaceful rural vale, 

' Truth, weeping, tells the mournful tale, 

• How pamper*d luxury, flatfry by her side, 
^ The parasite empoisoning her ear» 

* With all the servile wretches in the rear, 
^ Looks o'er proud property, extended wide ; 
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^ And eyes the simple rustic hind, 
* Whose toil upholds the glittering show^ 

^ A creature of another kind> 

^ Some coarser substance^ unrefin'd, 
Plac'd for her lordly use thus far, thus vile below ! 

' Where, where is lovers fond tender throe, 

• With lordly honour's lofty brow, 
* The powers you proudly own ? 

' Is there, bc^neath love's noble name, 
' Can harbour, dark, the selfish aim, 

^ To bless himself alone ! 
^ Mark maiden innocence a prey 

^ To love-pretending snares, 

* This boasted honour turns away, 
^ Shunning soft pity's rising sway. 

Regardless of the tears, and unavailing prayers ! 
' Perhaps, this hour, in misery's squalid nest, 
' She strains your infant to her joyless breast. 

And with a mother's fears, shrinks at the rocking 
^ blast; 

' Oh ye ! who, sunk in beds of down, 

^ Feel not a want but what yourselves create, 
' Think, for a moment, on his wretched &te^ 

' Whom friends and fortune quite disown ! 

TOLt I. Is 
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Ill-satisfy'd, keen nature's clam'itms call, 
^ Stretch'd on his straw he lays himself to sleep^ 
While thro' the ragged roof and ciiinky wall, 
' Chill, o*er his slumber, piles the drifly heap ! 
Think on the dungeon's grim confine. 
Where guilt and poor niisfortune pine ! 
Guilt, erring man, relenting view ! 
But shall thy legal rage pursue 
The wretch, already crushed low. 
By cruel fortune's undeserved blow ? 
Affliction's sons are brothers in distress ? 
A brother to relieve, how exquisite the bliss !' 



I heard nae mair, for chanticleer 
Shook off the pouthery snaw. 

And hail'd the morning with a cheer, 
A cottage-rousing craw. 



But deep this truth impre^'d my mind- 
Thro' all his works abroad. 

The heart benevolent and kind 
The most resembles God ! 
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EPISTLE 



TO 



DAVIE; 



BROTHER POET*. 



Janwtrg* 



L 

While winds fi«e aff Ben^Lamond blaw^ 
And bar the doors wi^driVing snaw^ 

And faing lis owre the ingle, 
I set me down, to pass the time. 
And spin a verse or twa o' rhyme. 

In hamely westlin jingle. 

* Datid Sillae, one of the Cinb at Tarboltoa« 
and Auikor of a Tcjaaae of Poenui in the Scottbh dialect. 
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While frosty winds blaW in the drifts 

Ben to the chimla lug, 
I gradge a wee the great folks' gift. 
That live sae bien an* snug : 
I tent less, and want less 
Their roomy fire-side ; 
But hanker and canker, . 
To see their, cursed pride. 



11. 

It*s hardly in a body's pow'r. 
To keep, at times, fi*ae being sour. 

To see how things are shar'd ; 
How best o' chiels are whiles in want. 
While coofs on countless thousands rant. 

And ken na how to wair 't : 
But Davie, lad, ne'er fash your head, 

Tho' we hae little gear. 
We 're fit to win our daily bread. 
As lang 's we 're hale and fier : 
* Mair spear na, no fear na' ^, 
Auld age ne'er mind a feg. 
The last o't, the warst o't. 
Is only for to beg. 

* Ranuaf • 
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III. 
To lie in kilns luid bams at e'en. 
When banes are craz*d, and bluid is thin. 

Is, doubtless, great distress ! 
Yet then content could make us blest ; 
Ev'n then, sometimes we'd snatch a taste 

Of traest happiness. 
The honest heart that 's free frae a' 

Intended fraud or guile. 
However fortune kick the ba'. 
Has ay soma cause to smile. 
And mind still, you '11 find still, 

A comfort this nae sma' ; 
Nae mair then, we '11 care then, 
Nae farther can we fa'. . 

IV. 
What tho' like commoners of air. 
We wander out we know not where. 

But either house or hal' ! 
Yet nature's charms, the hills and woods. 
The sweeping vales, and foaming floods. 

Are free alike to all. 
In days when daisies de<;k the ground. 

And blackbirds whistle clear. 
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With honest joy our hearts will bounds 
To see the conung year : 

On braes when we please^ thenj 
We*U sit and ^wth a tune ; 
Syne rhyme till *t, we 'U time till \ 
And sing *t when we hae done. 

V. 

It 's no in titles nor in rank ; 

It 's no in wealth like London Bank» 

To purchase peace and rest ; 
It 's no in makin muckte mair ; 
It *s no in books ; it*s no in lear^ 

To make us truly blest : 
If happiness hae not her seat 

And centre in the breast^ 
We may be Mrise, or rich, or greats 
But never can be blest : 

Nae treasures, nor pleasures. 

Could make us happy lang ; 
The heart ay 's the part ay. 
That makes us right or wrang. 

VL 
Think ye, that sic as you and I, 
Wha drudge and drive thro' wet an* dry. 
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Wi* never ceasing toil ; 
Think ye, are we less blest than they, 
Wha scarcely tent us in their way^ 

As hardly worth their while ? 
Alas ! how aft in haughty mood^ 
God*s creatures they oppress ! 
Or else, neglecting a' that 's guid^ 
They riot in excess ! 

Baith careless, and fearless. 

Of either Heav*n or Hell ! 
Esteeming, and deeming 
It 's a* an idle tale i 

VIL 

Then let us cheerfu' acquiesce ; 
Nor make our scanty pleasures lessj 

By pining at our state ; 
And, even should misfortunes come, 
I, here wha sit, hae met wi' some. 

An' 's thankfii* for them yet. 
They gie the wit of age to youth i 

They let us ken oursel. 
They make us see the naked truth. 

The real guid and ill. 
Tho' losses and crosses^ 
Be lessons right severe, 

L 4 
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There *s wit there, yell get there^ 
Ye'll find nae other where. 

VIII. 

But tent me, Davie, ace o* hearts ! 

(To say aught less wad wrang the cartes. 

And flatt'ry I detest). 
This life has joys for you and I ; 
And joys that riches ne'er could buy ; 

And joys the very best. 
There 's a' the plecisures o' the heart. 

The lover an* the firien* ; 
Ye hae your Meg, your dearest part. 
And I my darling Jean I 
It warms me, it charms me. 

To mention but her name i 
It heats me, it beets me. 
And sets me a* on flame ! 

IX. 

O, all ye Pow'rs who rule above ! 
O Thau, whose very self art /Itwe / 

Thou know'st my words sincere ! 
The life-<blood streaming thro' my heart. 
Or my more dear immortal part, 

Is not more fondly dear ! 
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When heart-corroding care and grief 

Deprive my soul of rest. 
Her dear idea brings relief 
And solace to my breast. 
Thou Being, All-seeing, . 
^ O hear my fervent prayer ; 
Still take her, and make her 
Thy most peculiar care ! 



X. 

All hail ye tender feelings dear ! 
The smile of love, the fiiendly tear. 

The sympathetic glow : 
Long since, this world's thorny ways 
Had numbered out my weary days. 

Had it not been for you ! 
Fate still has blest me with a friend^ 

In every care and ill ; 
And oft a more endearing band, 
A tie more tender still. 
It lightens, it brightens. 
The tenebrific scene. 
To meet with, and greet with 
My Davie or my Jean, 
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O, how that name inspires my style ! 
The words come skelpin^ rank and file> 

Amaist before I ken ! 
The ready measure rins as fine^ 
As PhcBbus and the fEunous Nine 

Were glowrin owre my pen. 
My spaviet Pegasus will limp^ 

Till ance he ^s fairly het ; 
And then he "U hilch, and stilt, and jimp> 
And rin an unco fit : 

But lest then, the beast then. 
Should rue this hasty ride, 
I '11 light now, and dight now^ 
His sweaty, wizen'd hida 
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THE 



LAMENT, 



OCCABIOMBD BT 



THE UNFORTUNATE ISSUE 



OF A 



FRIEND'S AMOUR. 



Alas I how oft does goodness wound itself! 
And sweet Affection proTe the spring of woe. 

Home. 



I. 

O thou pal.e orb^ that silent shines^ 

While care-untroubled mortals sleep ! 
Thou seest a wretch that inly pines^ 

And wanders here to wail and weep ! 
With woe I nightly vigils keep. 

Beneath thy wan> unwarming beam ; 
And mourn, in lamentation deep. 

How Ufc and love are all a dream. 
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IL 

I joyless view thy rays adorn 

The faintly-marked, distant hill: 
I joyless view thy trembling horn. 

Reflected in the gurgling rill : 
My fondly-fluttering heart, be still ! 

Thou busy pow'r, remCTibrance, cease ! 
Ah ! must the agonizing thrill 

For ever bar returning peace ! 

III. 
No idly-feign*d poetic pains. 

My sad, love-lorn lamentings claim ; 
No shepherd's pipe — Arcadian strains ; 

No fabled tortures, quaint and tame : 
The plighted &dth ; the mutual flame ; 

The oft attested pow'rs above -, 
The promised father's tender name s 

These were the pledges of my love ! 

IV, 

Encircled in her clasping arms. 

How have the raptur'd moments flowi\ : 
How have I wish'd for fortune's charms. 

For her dear sake, and her's alone I 
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And must I think it 1 is she gone. 
My secret heart's exulting boast i 

And does Mie heedless hear my groan ? 
And is she ever, ever lost ? 

V. 

Oh ! can she bear so base a heart. 

So lost to honour, lost to truth. 
As finom the fondest lover part. 

The plighted husband of her youth ! 
Alas ! life's path may be unsmooth ! 

Her way may lie thro' rough distress ! 
Then, who her pangs and pains will soothe. 

Her sorrows share, and make them less ? 



VI. 
Ye winged hours that o'er us past, 

Enraptur'd more, the more enjoy'd. 
Your dear remembrance in my breast. 

My fondly-treasur'd thoughts employed. 
That breast, how dreary now, and void, ' 

' For her too scanty once of room ! 
Ev'n ev'ry ray of hope destroyed. 
And not a wish to gild the gloom ! 



/ 
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VII. 
The mom that warns th' approachine day. 
Awakes me up to toil and woe : 
' I see the hours in long array. 

That I must suffer, lingering, slow. 
Full many a pang, and many a throe. 

Keen recollection's direful trsun. 
Must wring my soul, ere Phoabus, low. 
Shall kiss the distant, western main. 

VIII. 
And when my nightly couch I try, 

Sore-harass*d out with care and grief. 
My toil-beat nerves, and tear^wom eye. 

Keep watchings with the nightly thief : 
Or if I slmnber, fancy, chief. 

Reigns haggard-wild, in sore affiight : 
£v'n day, all-bitter, brings relief. 

From such a horror-breathing night 

IX. 

O ! thou bright queen, who o'er th* expanse. 
Now highest reign'st, with boundless sway ! 

Oft has thy silent-marking glance 
Observ'd us, fondly*wand'ring, stray ! 



The time, unheeded, sped away. 

While love's luxurious pulse beat high. 

Beneath thy silver-gleaming ray. 
To mark the mutual-kindling eye. 



Oh ! scenes in strong remembrance set ! 

Scenes, never, never, to return ! 
Scenes, if in stupor I forget. 

Again I feel, again I bum ! 
From ev'ry joy and pleasure torn. 

Life's weary vale I'll wander thro' ; 
And hopeless, comfortless, I'll mourn 

A fiiithless woman's broken vow ! 
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DESPONDENCY. 



AN 



ODE. 



I. 

# 

Obpress'd with grief> oppressed with care> 
A burden more than I can bear^ 

I sit me down and sigh ; 
O life ! thou art a galling load^ 
Along a rou^, a weary road, [ 

To wretches, such as I ! 
Dim-backward as I cast my yiew> 

What sick'ning scenes app»r ! 
What sorrows yet may pierce me thro% 

Too justly I may fear ! 



II 7, .■^T ■.•.v:'i-.M-y 
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■ 

I 

Still caring, despairing. 
Most be my bitter doom ; 

My woes here shall close ne*er. 
But with the closing tomb I 

IL 

Happy, ye sons of busy*life» 
Who, equal to the bustling strife. 

No other view regard ! 
Ev'n when the wished end 's deny*d; 
Yet while, the busy means are ply'd. 

They bring their own reward : 
Whilst I, a bot>e^abaudon*d wight^ 

Unfitted with an aim. 
Meet ey*ry sad returning night. 
And joyless mom the same. 
You bustling, and justling. 

Forget each grief and pain ; 
I listless, yet restless. 
Find ey'ry prospect vajn, 

III. 
How blest the solitary's Io(^ 
Who, all-forgetting, all-forgot. 
Within his humble cell, 

VOL. I. M 
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MO 



WINTER, 



PIRQE. 



The yna'try west extends his blast. 

And hail and rain does blaw ; 
Or^ the stonny north sends driving forth. 

The blinding sleet and snaw ; 
While tumbling brown, the bum comes down. 

And roars frae bank to brae ; 
And bird and beast in covert rest. 

And pass the heartless day« 

IL 

^* The sweeping blast, the sky o'ercast *," 
The joyless winter-day, 

Dr Tonag. 
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Let others fear^ — to me more dear 

Than all the pride of May : 
The tempest's howl^ it soothes my soul^ 

My griefi it seems to join; 
The leafless trees my fimcy please^ 

Their fate resembles mine ! 

III. 
Thou Poufr Supremey whose nughty scheme 

These woes of mine fulfil^ 
Here, firm, I rest, th^ must be best. 

Because th^ are 771^ will ! 
Then all I want — (O, do thou grant 

This one request of mine !) 
Since to er^oy Thou dost deny. 

Assist me to resign. 



Its 






Uft 



TH£ 



COTTER ^S 



SAtURDAt NIGHf, 



INSCRttED TO R. A««««, BSQ. - 



Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 
Their homelj joys and destiny obscure; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile, 
The short but simple annals of the poor- 
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I. 

My loVd, my honour'd, much respected friend ! 

No mercenary bard his homage pays ; 
With honest pride, I scorn each selfish end^ 

My dearest meed^ a friend's esteem and praise: 



cotter's sAToauT :sight. 
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To yott I ang> inrsimple Scottish lays^ 

The lowly train in life's sequeBter'd scene } 
The aative-ifeding^ strong, the guileless ways ; 
What A^^^^ in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah ! though his worth unknown^ fox happier ther^ 
I ween! 

n. 

November chill blaws loud wi* angry sugh; 

The shortening winter-day is near a dose ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh ; 

The black'ning trains o' craws to their repose : 
The toil-worn cotter frae his labour goes^ 

This night his weekly moil is at an end. 
Collects hb spades, his mattocks, and his hoes. 

Hoping the fnom in ease and rest to spend. 
And weary o*er the moor, his course does hame- 
ward bend. 

ni. 

At kngih his lonely cot appears in view^ 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree; 

Th* espeetant wee^things^ todlin> stacher through 
To meet their dad, wi* flichterin noise an* glee» 

His wee bit ingle, bllnkin bonnily. 
His clean hearth-stane, his thriftie u>\fie^^ 

u 3 
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. The lisping infant pratfling on his kn^ 

Does a' his wearjr carking cares begiiile» 
An' makes himi quite forget his labour an' his toiL 



, IV. 

Bdyye the elder bairns come drappin in. 

At service out, amang the fsumers roun' ; 
Some ca* the pleugh, some herd, some tentie rin 

A carniie errand to a neebor town : 
Their eldest hope, their Jenrnf^ woman^^rown. 
In youthfu' bloom, love sparkling in her e'e, 
. Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a braw new gown^ 

Or deposite her sair-won penny fee, ' 
To help her parents dear^ if they in hardship be. 

V. 

Wi' joy unfeignM brothers and sisters meet, 

An' each for other^s weelfare kindly speirs : 
The social hours, swift-wing*d unnoticed fleet ; 

Each tells the uncos that he sees or hears ; 
The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view. 
The mother J wi' her needle an' her sheers. 

Gars auld claes look amaist as weeFs the new } 
The father mixes a' wi' admonition due. 
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Thar mast^i^s an^ their mistren-s eoimMiLd^ ! 

The yotmkers a' are warned to obey $ 
An' mind their labours tn' on ejrdent hand. 

An' ne'er, tho' ont o' sight, to jauk or play ; 
* AxsL O ! be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

* An' mind your dutjfy duly» mom an' night 1 
' Lest in temptation's patii ye gang astray, 

^ Implore his counsel and assisting might ; 
They never sought in vain, that sought the Lobj> 
• aright' 



VII. 

But hark ! a rap comes gently to the door; 

/fitity, wha kens the meaning o' the sam^ 
Tells how a neebor lad cam o'er the moor. 

To do some errands, and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 

Sparkle in Jenmf's e'e, and flush her cheek ; 
With heart-struck anxious care, inquires his nam^ 

While Jenmf hafflins is afraid to speak ; 
Wed pleas'd the mother hears, it's nae wild worth- 
less rake. 
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^ vin. 

WV kindly wdceme /eTugr brings him benn ; 

A stcappan youth ; he takes the mothers eye; 
Blythe Jenmf sees the Tisit's no iU ta'en ; 

The. fiither cracks oi horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The yonngstei^^s artless heart overflows wi' joy^ 

But Uate and laithfu*, scarce can wed behave ; 
The mother, wi' a woman's wiles> can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu' an' sae grave; 
Weelpleas'd to think her bairn *s respected like the 
lave. 

IX. 
O happy love ! where love like this is found ! 

O heart-fek raptured ! bliss beyond compare ! 
IVe paced much this weaiy, mortal round i 

And sage experience bids me this declare-^ 
<. If HeaVn a draught of heaVnly pleasure spare^ 

^ One coidial in this melancholy vale, 
' *Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair, 
* In others' arms breathe out the tend^ tale^ 
^ Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale !' 

X. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart— 
A wretch ! a villain 1 lost to love and truth ! 
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That can, with istadaed, sly; ensnarii^ ort^ 

Betray svireet Jenny's innwispecting yovAh ? 
Curse on hisi perjur'd aits ! dissembling smooth ! 

Are honouv, virtiie, conscience^ all eziFd ; 
Is thete no pi^, no relentiidg rath^ 

Points to the parents fondling o'er their child ? 
Then paints the ruin'd maid, and their distraction 
^d! 

XL 
But now ihe supper crowns their simple boards 

The healflome parritch, chief o* Scotia's food : 
The soupe their only Hdwkie does afford. 

That 'yont the hallan snugly chows her cood ; 
The dame brings forth in complimental mood. 

To grace the lad, her weel*hain*d kebbuck, fi^ 
An* aft he *s prest, an' aft he ca's it guid 5 

The frugal wifie, garrulous, willtell. 
How 'twas a towmond auld, sin' lint was i' the belL 

XIL 

The cheerfu* supper done, wi' serious face. 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 

The sire turns o'er, wi' patriarchal grace. 
The big ha' -bible, ance his father's pride : 
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bonnet rer'rentlj is laid aside^ ' 
His lyart haffiets wearin thin an' bare; 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion 
He wales a portion with judicious caie ; 
And ' Let us zvorship God V he says> with^emn air. 

xin. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ^ 

They tune their hearts, by hr the noblest aim 
Perhaps Dundee*s wild warbling measures rise^ 

Or pl&inti ve Martyrs, worthy of flie name ; ' 
Or noble Elgin beets the heav'n-'ward flame^ 

The sweetest far of Scotia's holy lays : 
C<mipar*d with these, Italian trills are tame ; 

The tickl'd ears no heart-fdt raptures raise; 
Nae unison hae they with- our Creator's praise. 

XIV. 
The priest-like &ther reads the sacred page. 

How Abram was ihe friend of God on high ; 
Or, Moses bade eternal warfare wage 

AVith Amalek^s ungracious progeny ; 
Or how the royal bard did groaning lye 

Beneath the stroke of Heaven's avenging ire ; 
Or Job's pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 
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Or fapt IsaiaVs wild, senkphic fire ; 
Or other holy seers that tune the sacred lyre, 

XV. 
Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, 

' How guiltless blood for guilty man was shed ; 
How He, who bore in Heav*n the second name^ 

Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 
How His first followers and servants sped ; 

The precepts sage they wrote to many a land : 
How he, who lone in Patmos banished. 
Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand ; 
And heard great BaVlotCs doom pronounc'd by 
Heaven's command. 

XVI. 
Then kneeling down to Heaven's Etebkal 
Kino, 
The saint, the father, and the husband, prays : 
Hope * springs exulting on triumphant wing *^' 
* That thus they all shall meet in future days : 
There, ever bask in uncreated ra3rs. 
No more to sigh or shed the bitter tear, 

• PoPB't Windf or Fomt 
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Togethei; byumiag their Cr^atar^s praise 
In auch society^ yet ^till more dear ; 
While circling time moves romid in an eternal sphere. 

XVII. 
Compared with this how poor religion'3 pride. 

In all the pomp of method, and of art. 
When men display to congregations wide. 

Devotion's eveiy grace, except the heart I 
The PotvWj incens'd, the pageant will desert. 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stolen 
But haply, in some cottage &r apart. 
May hear, well-^pleas'd, iSie language of the 
soul; 
And in his book of life the inmates poor enroll. 

XVIII. 
Then homeward all take off their sev'ral way ; 

The youngling cottagers retire to rest : 
The parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heav'n the warm request. 
That He who stills the raven's clam'rous nest. 

And decks the lily fair in flow'ry pride. 
Would, in the way His Wisdom sees the best. 

For them and for their little ones provide ; 
But chiefly in their hearts with grace divine preside; 
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XIX. 
From scenes like these, old Scotia^ s grandeur springs^ 
That makes her lov^d at hdme, rever'd abroaqd : 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kiug$, 

^ An honest man 's the noblest work <^ Goo:* 
And certes^ in £dr virtue's heavenly road. 

The co^^^e leaves the /^oZdce &r bdbind J, 
What is a lordling's pomp ? a cumbrous load. 
Disguising oft the wretch of human kind^ 
Studied in arts of Hell, in wickedness refined I 



O Scotia I my dear, my native soil ! 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is sent 1 
Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil. 

Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 

And^ O ! may Heaven, their simple lives prevent 

From luxury's contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe'er crowns and coronets be rent, 
A virttums populace may rise the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much-lov'd Isle. 

XXL 

O Thou I who pour'd the patriotic tide 
That streamed thro' Wallace's undaunted heart } 
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Who dar*d to, nobly, stem tjrrannic pride^ 
Or nobly die, the second gloiions part, 

(The patriot's Gody pecuEariy tikou art. 
His friend, inspirer, goardian, and reward !) 

'O never, never, Scotia* s reahn desert; 
But still the patriot, and the patriot-bard. 
In bright snccesaon raise, her amament and guard ! 
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MAN 



WAS MADE TO MOURN. 



DIRGE. 



I. 

When chill November's surly blast 

Made fields and forests bare. 
One ev'ning^ as I wandered forth 

Along the banks of Ayr^ 
I spy'd a man, whose aged step 

Seemed weary, worn' with care ; 
His face was ftirrow'd o'er with years. 

And hoary was his hair. 

VOL. I. K 
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11. 

Young stranger^ whither wandVest thou ! 

(Began the rev'rend sage ;) 
Does thirst of wealth thy step constrain^ 

Or youthful pleasure's rage ? 
Or haply, prest with cares and woes^ 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me to mourn 

The miseries of man. 

III. 

The sun that overhangs yon moors. 

Out-spreading far and wide. 
Where hundreds labour to support 

A haughty lordling's pride ; 
IVe seen yon weary winter-sun 

Twice forty times return ^ 
And ev'ry time has added proofs. 

That man was made to mourn. * 

IV. 

O man ! while in thy early years^ 

How prodigal of time I 
Mis-spending all thy precious hours. 

Thy glorious youthftd prime ! 
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Alternate follies take the sway : 

Licentious passions bum ; 
Which tenfold force gives Nature*s law^ 

That man was made to mourn. 

V. 

Look not alone on 3routhfuI prime^ 

Or manhood's active might ; 
Man then is useful to his kind. 

Supported is his right. 
But see him on the edge of life^ 

With cares and sorrows wom^ 
Then age and want> oh ! ill-match'd pair \ 

Show man was made to mourn* 

VL 

A few seem favourites of fate^ 

In Pleasure 's lap carest ! 
Yet^ think not all the rich and great 

Are likewise truly blest. 
But^ Oh ! what crowds in ev*ry land^ 

Are wretched and forlorn. 
Thro' weaiy life this lesson learn. 

That man was made to moum. 
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VII. 

Many and sharp the niun'rous ills 

Inwoven with our frame ! 
More pointed still we make ourselves. 

Regret, remorse, and shame ! 
And man, whose heav'n-erected face. 

The smiles of love adorn, 
Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

VIIL 

See yonder poor, o'erlabour'd wight^ 

So abject, mean, and vile^ 
Who begs a brother of the earth 

To give him leave to toil -, 
And see his lordly felhw-worm 

The poor petition spurn. 
Unmindful, tho* a weeping wife. 

And helpless offspring mourn. 

IX. 

If I'm designed yon lordling's slave. 
By Nature 's law design*d,* 

Why was an independent wish 
E'er planted in my mind ? 
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If not, why am I subject to 

His cruelty, or scorn ! 
Or why has man the will and pow'r 

To make his fellow mourn i 

X. 

Yet, let not this too much, my son. 

Disturb thy youthful breast : 
This partial view of human-kind 

Is surely not the last ! 
The poor, oppressed, honest man. 

Had never, sure, been born. 
Had there not been some recompense 

To comfort those that mourn ! 
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O death ! the poor man's dearest friend. 

The kindest and the best ! 
Welcome the hour my aged limbs 

Are laid with thee at rest ! 
The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow. 

From pomp and pleasure torn ; 
But, Oh ! a blest relief to those 

That weary-laden mourn ! 

N 3 
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PRATER, 



IK THE 



PROSPECT OF DEATH. 



I. 

O Thou, unknown. Almighty Cau« 
Of all my hope and fear 1 

In whose dread presence, ere an hou 
Perhaps I must appear ! 

IL 

If I have wandered in those paths 

Of life I ought to shun; 
As something, loudly, in my breast. 

Remonstrates I have done ; 
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III. 
Thou know'st that Thou hast formed me 

With passions wild and strong -, 
And listening to their witching voice 

Has often led me wrong. 

IV. 

Where human weakness has come shorty 

Or frailty stept aside^ 
Do Thou, AU^Crood I for such Thou art^ 

In shades of darkness hide. 

V. 

Where with intention I hare err^d^ 

No other plea I have. 
But, Thau art good s and goodness still 

Delighteth to forgive. 



n4 
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STANZAS 



ON 



THE SAME OCCASION. 



Why am I loth to leave this earthly scene ! 

Have I so found it full of pleasing channs ? 
Some drops of joy with draughts of ill between : 

Some gleams of sunshine mid renewing storms 
Is it departing pangs my soul alarms ? 

Or death's unlovely, dreary, dark abode ? 
For guilt, for guilt, my terrors are in arms ; 

I tremble to approach an angry God, 
And justly smart beneath his sin-avenging rod. 
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Fain would I say, ^ Forgive my foul offence !' 

Fain promise never piore to disobey ; 
But, should my Author health again dispense. 

Again I might desert fair virtue's way j 
Again in folly's path might go astray ; 

Again exalt the brute and sink the man ; 
Then how should I for heav'nly mercy pray. 

Who act so counter heav'nly mercy's plan ? 
Who sin so oft havemourn'd, yet to temptation ran? 

« 

O Thou ! Great Governor of all below ! 

If I may dare a lifted eye to thee. 
Thy nod can make the tempest cease to blow> 

Or still the tumult of the raging sea : 
With that controuling pow'r assist even me. 

Those headlong, furious passions to confine ; 
For all unfit I feel my powers to be. 

To rule their torrent in th' allowed line ; 
O, aid me with Thy h^lp. Omnipotence Divine I 
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THE 



FIRST PSALM. 



The man, in life wheresever plac'd> 

Hath happiness in store. 
Who walks not in the wicked^s wayv 

Nor tearn& their guilty lore I 

Nor from the seat of scornful pride 
Casts forth his eyes abroad> 

But with humility and awe 
Still walks before his God. 

That man shall flourish like the trees 
Which by the streamlets grow ; 

The fruitful top is spread on high. 
And firm the root below. 
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But he whose blossom buds in guilt 
Shall to the ground be cast^ 

And like the rootless stubble tost^ 
Before the sweeping blast 

For why ? that God the good adore 
Hath giv*n them peace and rest^ 

But hath decreed that wicked men 
Shall ne'er be truly blest 



•■ 
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PRATER 



UKDEB THE PRESSURE OF 



VIOLENT ANGUISH. 



O THOU great Being ! what Thou art 

Surpasses me to know ! 
Yet sure I am, that known to Thee 

Are all Thy works below. 

Thy creature here before Thee stands. 
All wretched and distrest ; 

Yet sure those ills that wring my soul 
Obey thy high behest. 

Sure Thou, Almighty, canst not act 

From cruelty or wrath ! 
O, free my weary eyes from tears^ 

Or close them fast in death ! 
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But if I must afflicted be^ 

To suit some wise design ; 
Then^ man my soul with firm resolves 

To bear and not repine. 



SOS 



THE 



FIRST SIX VERSES 



. OF THE 



NINETIETH PSALM. 



O Thou, the first, the greatest Friend 

Of all the human race ! 
Whose strong right-hand has ever been 

Their stay and dwelling-place ! 

Before the mountains heav'd their heads 

Beneath thy forming hand. 
Before this ponderous globe itself 

Arose at thy command ^ 
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« 

That Pow'r which rais'd and still upholds 

This universal frame^ 
From countless unbeginning time 

Was ever still the same. 

Thode mighty periods of years 

Which seem to us so vast^ 
Appear no more before Thy sight 

Than yesterday that 's past 

Thou gir'st the word : Thy creature, man. 

Is to existence brought ; 
Again Thou say*st, * Ye sons of men, 

^ Return ye into nought !' 

Thou layest them, with all their cares, 

In everlasting sleep ; 
As with a flood Thou tak'st them off 

With overwhelming sweep. 

They flourish like the morning flow'r. 

In beauty's pride arrayM : 
But long ere night cut down it lies 

All wither'd and decayed. 

VOL. I. o 
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to 



A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 



OV 



TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THE PLOUGH, 

lit APRIL 1786. 



Wee> modest, crimson-tipped flow'r. 
Thou ,*s met me in an evil horn* 5 
For I mami crush amang the stoure 

Thy slender stem. 
To spare thee now is past my pow'r. 

Thou bonnie gem. 

Alas ! its no thy neebor sweet. 
The bonnie Lark, companion meet ! 
Bending thee 'mang the dewy weet ! 

Wi' spreckl'd breast. 
When upward-springing, ' blythe, to greet 

The purpling East. 
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Cauld blew the bitter-biting North 
Upon thy early^ hnmble birth ; 
Yet cheerfully thou glmted forth - 

Amid the atorm^ 
Scarce reared above the parent^eartb 

Thy tender fonn» 

The flaunting flow'rs our gardens 3add, 
High shdt'ring woods and wa*s maun shield ; 
But thou^ beneath the random bield 

O* clod or stitne> 
Adorns the histie stibbk-Jield^ 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad» 
Thy snawie bosom sun- ward spread. 
Thou lifts thy unassuming head 

In humble guise ; 
But now the share uptears thy bed. 

And low thou lies I 

Such is the £ite of artless maid, 
Swe^ Jlow^ret of the rural shade ! 
By love's simplicity betray'd. 

And guileless trust, 
o 2 
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Till shej like thee^ all soiTd, is laid 

Low i' the dust. 

Such is the fate of simple bard^ 
On life's rough ocean luckless starred ! 
Unskilful he to note the card 

Of prudent lore. 
Till billows rage^ and gales blow haid^ 

And whelm him o'er 1 

Such fate to iu£ering worth is giv*n. 
Who long with wants and woes has striven. 
By human pride or cunning driven 

To misVy's brink. 
Till wrenched of ev'ry stay but heav*n^ 

He, ruin'd> sink ! 

Ev*n thou who moum'st the daisy's fete. 
That fate is thine — no distant date ; 
Stem ruin's plough-share drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom. 
Till crush'd beneath the furrow's weight, 

Shall be thy doom ! 
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TO 



RUIN. 



I. 

Alt hail ! inexorable lord ! 

At whose destruction-breathing word. 

The mightiest empires tali ! 
Thy cruel, woe-ddighted train^ 
The n^inisters of grief and pain^ 

A suQen welcome all ! 
With stem-resolv'd, despairing ^e, 

I see each aimed dart ; 
For one has cut my dearest tye. 
And quivers in my heart. 
Then lowering, and pouring. 

The storm no more I dread ; 
Tho* thick'ning and blackening. 
Round my devoted hedd. 

o3 
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11. 

And thon grim powV, by life abhorr'd> 
While life a pleasure can afford, 
Oh ! hear a wretch's prayV ! 
No more I shrink appall'd, afraid ; 
I court, I beg thy friendly aid. 

To close this scene of care ! 
When shall my soul, in silent peace. 

Resign life's Joyless day ; 
My weary heart its throbbings cease. 
Cold mould'ring in the clay ; 
No fear more, no tear more. 

To stain my lifeless face. 
Enclasped, and grasped 
Within thy cold embrace ! 



9is 



TO 



MISS L- 



WITH 



beattie's poems fob a new tear's gift. 

JAN. 1. 1787. 



Again the silent wheels of time 
Their annual round have driv'n^ 

And youj tho' scarce in maiden prime^ 
Are so much nearer heav'n. 

No gifts have I from Indian coasts 

The infant year to hail; 
I send you more than India boasts 

In Edwiris simple tale. 

o 4 
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Our sex with guile and faithless love 
Is charg'd, perhaps too true ; 

But may^ dear maid, each lover prove 
An Edwin still to you. 
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EPISTLE 



TO A 



YOUNG FRIEND, 



Ma^ 1786. 



I. 

I I.AKG hae thought^ my youthfii* fiiend, 

A something to have sent you, 
Tho* it should serve nae other end 

Than just a kind memento j 
But how the subject-theme may gang. 

Let time and chance determine ; 
Perhaps, it may turn out a sang ; 

PerhapSp turn out a sermon. 
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II. 

Ye*Il try the world soon, my lad. 

And Andrew dear, beKeve me, 
Ye'Il find mankind an imco squad. 

And muckle they may grieve ye : 
For care and trouble set your thought, 

Ev*n when your end*s attained ; 
And a* your views may ccmie to nought. 

Where ev*ry nerve is strained. 

III. 

1*11 no say, men are villains a* ; 

The real, hardened wicked, 
Wha hae nae check but human law, 

. Are to a few restricked : 
But Och, mankind are unco weak. 

An* little to be trusted ; 
If self the wavering balance shake. 

It 's rarely right adjusted ! 

IV. 

Yet they wha fa' in fortmie's strife 
Their fate we fihonld na censure,. 

For still th* importaM end of life. 
They, equally may answer : 
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A man may hae an honest heart, 
Tho' poortith hom'ly stare him ; 

A man may tak a neebor's part. 
Yet hae nae cash to spare hhn. 

V. 

Ay free, aff han', your story tdl. 

When yn* a bosom crony ; 
But still keep something to yoursel 

Ye scarcely tell to ony. 
Conceal yoursel as weel 's ye can 

Frae critical dissection ; 
But keek thro' ev'ry other man^ 

Wi* sharpened sly inspection. 

VI. 

The sacred lowe o* weel-plac*d love. 

Luxuriantly indulge it ; 
But never tempt th' illicit rabCy 

Tho' naething should divulge it : 
I wave the quantum of the sin. 

The hazard of concealing ; 
But Och I it haidens a' within. 

And petrifies the feeling ! 
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VII. 

To catch dame Fortune's goldea 

Assiduous wait upon her ; 
Aad gather geai by ev*ry wile 

That 's justify*d by honor : 
Not for to hide it in a hedge. 

Nor for a train-attendant ; 
But for the glorious privilege 

Of being independents 



VIII. 

The fear o^ hell 's a hangmsm's whip. 
To baud the wretch in order ; 

But where ye feel yoiir honor grip. 
Let that ay be your border : 

It 's slightest touches^ instant pause- 
Debar a' side pretences ; 

And resolutely keep its laws. 
Uncaring consequencesi. 

IX, 

The great Creator to revere. 
Must sure become the creature j 

But still the preaching cant forbeaiv 
And ev'n the rigid feature : 
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I 

Yet ne'er with wits profane to range. 

Be complaisance extended > 
An atheist's laugh's a poor exchange 

For Deity offended ! 

X. 
When ranting round in pleasnre^s ring. 

Religion may be blinded ; 
Or if she gie a random flings 

It may be little minded ; 
But when on life we're tempest-driv'n, 

A conscience but a canker—- 
A correspondence fix'd wi' heav'n. 

Is sure a noble anchor I 

XL 
Adieu, dear, amiable youth ! 

Your heart can ne'er be wanting ! 
May prudence, fortitude, and truths 

Erect your brow undaunting ! 
In ploughman phrase, ' God send you speed,' 

Still daily to grow wiser \ 
And may ye better reck the rede, 

Than ever <lid th' adviser* 



^ 
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ON 



A SCOTCH BARD, 



GONE TO THE WEST INDIES. 



A' YE wha live by sowps o* drink, 
A' ye wha live by crambo-cliuky 
A' ye wha live and nevier think. 

Come monm wi' me ! 

Our biUie 's gien us a' a jink. 

An' owre the sea. 

Lament him a* ye rantin core, 
Wha dearly like a random- splore, 
Nae mair he*ll join the Tnerry roar. 

In social keys 



For now he 's taen anither shone. 

An' owre the sea. 

The bonnie lasses wed may wiss hinij 
And in their dear petitions place him ; 
The widows, wives, an* a' may bless him^ 

Wi'tearfu'e'e; 
For weel I wat they'll sairly miss him 

That *s owre the sea. 

O fortune, they hae room to grumble ! 
Hadst thou taen aif some drowsy bummle, 
Wha can do nought but fyke an' fumble, 

'Twad been nae plea; 
But he was gleg as ony wumble. 

That 's owre the sea ! 

Auld, cantie Kyle may weepers wear. 
An' stain them wi' the saut, saut tear ; 
'Twill mak her poor auld heart, I fear. 

In flinders flee : 
He was her laureat monie a year. 

That 's owre the sea ! 

He saw misfortune's cauld Nor-west 
Lang mustering up a bitter blast ; 
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A jillet brak his heart at last, 

lU ms^ she be ! 

So, took a birth afore the mast. 

An' owre the seaL 

To tremble under fortmie's cmmnock^ 
On scarce a bellyfu* o' drummock, 
Wi' his proud, independent stomachy 

Could ill agree ; 
So, rowH his hurdies in a hammock, 

s 

An* owre the sea. 

He ne'er was gien to great misguiding. 
Yet coin his pouches wad na bide in ; 
Wi' him it ne'er was urider hiding ; 

He dealt it free : 
The muse was a* that he took pride irt. 

That 's owre the sea. 

Jamaica bodies, use him weeT, 
An* hap him in a cozie biel : 
Ye'll find him ay a dainty chiel, 

^ And fou o' glee : 

He wad na wrang'd the vera deil. 

That '& owre the sea. 



Fareweel^ my rht/me-composing hiUie t 
Your native soil was right ill-willie ; 
But may ye flourish like a lily. 

Now bonnilie ! 
1*11 toast ye in my hindmost gillie^ 

Tho* o wre the sea ! 
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TO 



A HAGGIS. 



Faib fit* your honesty sonsie face^ 
Great chieftain o* the puddin-race 1 
Aboon them a* ye tak' your place, 

pBmch, tripe, orthairm 
Wed are ye wordy of a grace 

As lang 's my arm. 

The groaning trencher there ye fill. 
Your hurdies like a distant hill. 
Your pin wad help to mend a mill 

In time o* need. 
While thro' your pores the dews distil 

like amber-bead. 
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His knife aee nirtic labom digfat, 
An' cut you up wi' ready slight^ 
Trenching your gushing entrails bright 

like onie ditch ; 
And then* who^t % Various idghtj 

WanQoieekiiiy rich! 



Then hoin ibr hxm they sitnteh an' a^rire^ 
Deil tak the hindaoost, oh they drive^ 
Till a' their wed-swall'd kytes belyve 

Are bent like drums ; 
Then auld gqjdman, maist like to riTe;^ 

Bethankit hums. 

Is there that o'eir his Fr^ch ragout^ 
Or olio that wad staw a saw. 
Or fricassee wad mak her spew 

Wi' perfect sconner^ 
Looks down wi' sneering, scomfu' view 

On sic a dinner ! 

Poor devil ! see him owre his trash. 
As feckless as a withered rash. 
His spindle shank a guid whip-lash. 

His nieve a nit ; 
p S 
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Thro' bloody flood or field to dash^ 

O how unfit ! 

But mark the rustic^ haggis-fedy 
The trembling earth resounds his treads 
Clap in his walie nieve a blade^ 

He*ll mak it whissle ; 
An' legs^ an arms, an' heads will sned, 

like taps o' thrissle. 

Ye Pow'rs wha mak mankind your care^ 
And dish them out their bill o' fare, 
Auld Scotland wants nae skinking ware 

That jaups in luggies; 
But, if ye wish her gratefu' pray'r, 

Gie her a haggis ! 
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DEPICATION 



TO 



G**** H******* ESQ. 



Expect na. Sir, in thia narration^ 
A fleechin, fleth'rin dedication. 
To roose you up, an' ca' you guid. 
An* sprung o* great an* noble bluid. 
Because ye're simam'd like His Grace, 
Perhaps related to the race ; 
Then when I'm tir'd — and sae are ^, 
Wi* mony a iulsome, sinfu' lie. 
Set up a face, hqw I stop short. 
For fear your modesty be hurt 

p 3 



sso 



This may do-*maun do, Sir^ wi* tKem wha 
Maun please the great fouk for a wamefou ; 
For me ! sae laigh I needna bow. 
For, Lord be thankit, / can plough ; 
And when I downa yoke a naig. 
Then, Lord be t^ankit, I can beg ; 
Sae I shall say, an* that 's nae flatt'rtn. 
It 's just sic poet an* sic patron. 

The poe^ some guid angel help him. 
Or else, I fear some iH ane skelp him ! 
He may do weel for a' he 's done yet. 
But only he *s no just begun yet. 

The patron, (Sir, ye maim forgie me, 
I winna lie, come what will o* me). 
On ey'ry hapd it will allow'd be^ 
He 's just — ^nae better thbn he shbuld be. 

I readily and freely grant. 
He downa see a poor man want ; 
What 's no. his ain be winna tak it. 
What ainoe he says he winna break it ; 
Ought he can lend he*ll no refiis^t, 
Till aft his guidness is abus'd ; 
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And rascals whyks that do him wraag, 
Ey*n that, he does na mmd it lang : 
As master^ landlord, hushand, fathar^ 
He does ni^ fail his part in either. 

But then, nae thanks to him for a that; 
Nae godly symptom ye can ca' that ; 
It 's na^hing but a milder feature. 
Of our poor, sinfu', corrupt nature : 
Ye*ll get the best o' moral works, 
'Mang black Gentoos and Pagan TudES» 
Or hunters wild on Ponotaxi, 
Wha never heard of orthodoxy. 
That he 's the poor man's friend in need. 
The gentleman in word and deed. 
It *s no thro' terror of d*mn-t— n ; 
It *s just a carnal inclination. 

Morality, thou deadly bane. 
Thy tens o' thousands thou hast slain 1 
Vsun is his hope, whose stay and trust is 
In moral mercy, truth, and justice i 

* 

No— stretch a point to catch a plaok ; 
Abuse a brother to hk back ; 
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Steal thro* a winaock firae a wh-re. 
But point the rake that- taks the door i 
Be to the poor like onie whunstane^ 
And hand their noses to the grunstane : 
Fly ev'ry art o* k^al thieving ; 
No matter,— i-stick: to sound betieoing. 

Learn three-mile pray*rs, an* half-mile graces, 
Wi' wed-spread looves, an* lang, wry face&; 
Grunt up a solemn, lengthened groan. 
And damn a* parties but your own ; 
ril warrant then, ye're nae deceiver, 
A steady, sturdy, staunch believer. 

O ye wha leave the springs of C-&-;i, 

ft 

For gumlie dubs of your ain delvin ! 
Ye sons of heresy and error, 
Ye*ll some day squeel in quaking terror ! 
When vengeance draws the sword in wraths 
And in the fire throws the sheath ; 
When ruin, with his sweeping besonty 
Just frets till heav*n commission gies him : 
While o*er the harp pale mis*ry moans. 
And strikes the ever-deep*ning tones. 
Still louder shriek^ and heavier groans I 
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Your pardon. Sir, for this digression, 
I miust forgat my dedication ; 
But when divinity comes cross me. 
My readers still are sure to lose me. 

So, Sir, you see 'twas nae daft vapour, 
But I maturely thought it proper. 
When a* my works I did review. 
To dedicate them. Sir, to you : 
Because (ye need na tak it ill) 
I thought them something like yoursd. 

Then patronise them wi' your fiivour. 

And your petitioner shall ever 

I had amsust said, ever pray y i 

But that 's a word I need na say : 

For prayin I hae little skill o*t ; 

I*m baith dead-sweer, an' wretched ill o*t ; 

But I*se repeat each poor man's proyV, 

That kens or hears about you. Sir 

* May ne^er misfortune's gowling bark, 

• Howl thro' the dwelling o' the Clerk I 

* May ne'er his gen'rous, honest heart, 
^ For that same gen'rous spurit smart I 
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* May K******'s fer-honoured nftme 

* Lang beet his hymeneal flam^ 

* TiD H*******s» at least a diBen, 

' Are firae their nut>tiBl labours risen : 
' Five bonnie lasses round their table^ 

* And seven braw feUows, stout an* able, 

* To sarre their King and Country weel^ 

* By word, or pen, or poihted sted 1 

* May health and peace, with mutual rtiyt» 
^ Shine on the ev'ning o' his days ; 

* Till his wee curlie John*s ier-oe» 

^ When ebbing life nae mair shall flow, 

* The Ifuit, sad, mournful rites bestow I' 

I will not wind a lang conclusion^ 
Wi' complimentary effusion : 
But whilst your wishes and endeayours^ 
Are blest with fortune*s siniles and favours, 
I am, dear Sir, with zeal most fervent. 
Your much indebted, humble servant. 

But if (which Powers abov6 prevent) 
That irou-hearted carl^ Want, 
Attended in hb grim advances. 
By sad mistakes, and black misohances. 
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While hopes^ and joys» and pleasures fly lum* 

Make you as poor a dog as I am^ 

Your humble servant then no more. 

For who would humbly serve the poor 1 

But, by a poor man's hopes in heav*n 1 

While recollection*s pow'r is giv'n. 

If, in the vale of humble life. 

The victim sad of fortune's strife, 

I, thro' the tender gushing tear, * 

Should recognize my master dear. 

If fiiendiess, low, we meet together, 

Then» Sir, your faBnd,-Hiiy/rii»iJ and brother! 
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TO 



A LOUSE, 



ON SEEING ONE ON A LADT's BONNET 

AT CHUJftCH. 



Ha ! whare ye gaun, ye crowlin ferlie. 
Your impudence protects you sairly : 
I canna say but ye strunt raidy^ 

Owre gauze and lace j 
Tho* &ith> I fear^ ye dine but sparely . 

On sic a place. 

Ye ugly, creepin, blastit wonner. 
Detested, 8hunn*d> by saunt an' sinner. 
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How dare je set your fit upon lier^ 

Saefin^alady! 
Gae somewhere else and seek your dinner^ 

On some poor body. 

Swith, in some beggar's haffet squattle ; 
There ye may creep, and sprawl, and sprattle 
Wi* ither kiildred, jumping cattle. 

In shoals and nations ; 
Whare horn nor bane ne'er dare unsettle 

Your thick plantations. 

Now, hand you there, ye're out o' sight. 
Below the fatt*rils, snug an' tight ; 
Na, faith ye yet ! ye'U no be right 

Till ye've got on it. 
The vera tapmost, tow'ring height 

O' Misses bonnet. 

My sooth ; right bauld ye set your nose out. 
As plump and gray as onie grozet ; 
O for some rank, mercurial rozet. 

Or fell, red smeddum, 
I'd gie you sic a hearty doze o't. 

Wad dress y6ur*droddum I 
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I wad aa been surprb'd to spy 
You on an anld wife's flainen toy ; 
Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 

On's wyfiecoat ; 
But Miss's fine Lunardi I fie^ 

How daur ye do't I 

O, Jenmf^ dinna toss your head. 
An* set your beauties a* abread i 
Ye little ken what cursed speed 

The blastie*s makin ! 
Thae winks smi^nger-ends, I dreads 

Are notice takin ! 
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O wad some pow'r the ffiftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others ^ee us I • 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us 

And foolish notion ; 
What airs in dress an* gait wad Iea*e us^ 

And ev'n devotion ! 
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ADDRESS 



TO 



EDINBURGH 



Edika ! Scatia*s darling seat 1 

All hail thy palaces and towers, . 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 

Sat legislation's aov'reign pow'rs ! 
From marking wildly-scatter'd flow'ra, 

As on the banks of Jyr I stray'd^ 
And singing, lone, the lingering honrs^ 

I shelter in thy honored shade. 
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n. 

Here wealth still sweUs the golden tide. 

As busy trade his labours plies ; 
There architecture's noble pride 

Bids degance and splendor rise ; 
Here justice, firom her native skies. 

High wields her balance and her rod ; 
There learning, with his eagle eyes. 

Seeks science in her coy abode. 

III. 
Thy sons, Edina^ social, kind. 

With open arms the stranger hail ; 
Their views enlarg- d, their hVral mind» 

Above the narrow, rural vale ; 
Attentive still to sorrow's wail. 

Or modest merit's silent claim : 
And never may their sources fail ! 

And never envy blot their name ! 

IV. 

Thy daughters bright thy walks adorn. 
Gay as the gilded summer slgr. 

Sweet as the dewy milk-white thorn. 
Dear as the raptur'd thrill of joy 1 
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Fair B***** strikes th* adoring eye, 
Heav Vs beauties on my fancy shine ; 

I see the Sire of Lffoe on high^ 
And own his work indeed dirine ! 

V. 

There watching high the least altons. 

Thy rough rude fortress gleams afar 3 
like some bold vet'ran, gray in arms^ 

And mark'd with many a seamy scar : 
The pond'rous wall slnd massy bar. 

Grim-rising o*er the rugged rock ; 
Have oft withstood assailing war. 

And oft repell'd the invader's shock. 

VI. 
With awe-struck thought, and pitying tears, 

I view that noble, stately dom^ 
Where ScoM% Idngs of other years, 

Fam'd heroes, had their royal home : 
Alas, how chang'd the times to come I 

Their royal name low in the dust ! 
Their hapless race wild-wand'ring roam ! 

Tho* rigid laws cries out, 'twas just ! 

VOL* I. a 
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VII. 
Wild beats 017 heart, to trace your steps. 

Whose ancestors, in days of yore, 
Thro' hostile ranks and rum*d gaps 

Old Scotia's bloody lion bore ; 
£y*n / who sing in rustic lore. 

Haply, my sires have left their shed» 
And facM grim danger's loudest roar. 

Bold-following where your &thers led I 

VIII. 
Edina I Scotia's darling seat ! 

All hail thy palaces and tow'rs, 
Where once beneath a monarch's feet 

Sat legislation's sovVeign pow'rs ! 
From marking wildly-scatterM flow^rs^ 

As on the banks of Ayr I strayM, 
And singing, lone, the ling'ring hours^ 

1 shelter in thy honored shade. 
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EPISTLE 



TO 



J. L*****K, 



AN OLD SCOTTISH BARD. 



April 1. 1785. 



While briers an* woodbines budding green» 
An* paitricks scraichin loud at e'en^ 
An' morning poussie whiddin seen^ 

Inspire my mnse, 
This freedom in an unknown frien*, 

I pray excuse. 
S 
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On fastin-een we had a rockin^ 
To ca' the crack and weave our st6ckin ; 
And there was muckle fun an jokin. 

Ye need na doubt ; 
At length we had a hearty yokm 

At sang about. 

There was ae sangy amang the rest^ 
Aboon them a' it pleased me best. 
That some kind husband had addrest 

To some sweet wife : 
It thirPd the heart-strings thro* the breast^ 

A' to the life. 

I've scarce heard ought described sae wed. 
What genVous, manly bosoms feel ; 
Thought I, ^ Can this be Pope, or Steele, 

« Or Beattie's wark V 
They tald me 'twas an odd kind chiel 

About Muirkirk. 

It pat me fidgin-fain to hear't. 
And sae about him there I spier't. 
Then a* that ken't him round declared. 

He had ingine. 
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That nane excell'd it> few cam near't^ 

It was sae fine. 

That set him to a pint of ale. 
An* either douce or meny tale^ 
Or rhymes an' sangs he'd made himsel. 

Or witty catches, 
Tween Inverness and Tiviotdale, 

He had few matches. 

Then up I gat, an' swoor an aith, ^ 
Tho* I should pawn my pleugh and graith. 
Or die a cadger*pawnie's death. 

At some dyke^back, 
A pint an' gill I'd gie them baith. 

To hear your crack. 

But, first an' foremost, I should tell, 
Amaist as soon as I could spell, 
I to the crambo jingle Ml, 

Tho' rude an' rough. 
Yet crooning to a body's sel. 

Does wed enough. 

I am nae poet^ in a sense. 
But just a rhymer^ like, by chance, 

a3 
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An* hae to learning nae pretence. 

Yet, what the matter ? 

Whene*er my muse does on me glance, 

I jingle at her. 

Your critic-folk may cock their nose. 
And say, ' How can you e*er propose, 
* You wha ken hardly verse firae prose, 

^ To mak a sang f* 
But, by your leaves, my learned foes, 

Ye're may be wrang. 

What's a' your jargon o' your schools. 
Your Latin names for horns an' stools ; 
If honest nature made yon fools. 

What sairsyour grammars ? 
Ye'd better taen up spades and shools. 

Or knappin-hamma^. 

A set o' dull, conceited hashes. 
Confuse their brains in college classes ! 
They gang in stirks, and came out aases. 

Plain truth to speak; " 
An' syne they think to climb Parnassus 

By dint o' Greek! 
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Gie me ae spark o' nature's fire. 
That 's a* the leamiDg I , desire ; 
Then though I drudge thro' dub an mire, 

. At pleugh or cart. 
My muse, though hamely in attire. 

May touch the heart, 

for a spunk o' AUarCs glee^ 
Or Fergusan% the bauld and slee. 
Or bright L****^k% my fiiend to be. 

If I can hit it ! 
That would be lear eneugh fcH* me. 

If I could get it 

Now, Sir, if ye hae friends enow, 
Tho* real fi^iends, I b'lieve are few. 
Yet, if your catalogue be fou, 

I'se no insist J 
But gif ye want ae friend that's true, 

I'm ou your list. 

1 winna blaw about mysel ; 
As ill I like my fauts to tell ; 

But friends and folk that wish me wdl. 

They somet'unes roose me ; 
q4 
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Tho' I maim own^ as monie still 

As far abuse me. 

There 's ae weefaut they whyles lay to me, 
I like the lasses — Gude forgi'e me ! 
For monie a plack they wheedle firae me. 

At dance or feir; 
Maybe some iiher thing they gie me 

They weel can spare. 

But Mauchline race, or Mauchline fSaur, 
I should be proud to meet you there ; 
We*se gie ae night's discharge to care. 

If we forgather. 
An* hae a swap o' rhymin-ware 

Wi' ane anither. 

The four-gill chap, we'se gar him clatter, 
Axf kirsen him wi' reekin water ; 
Sjme we'll sit down an' tak our whitter. 

To chear our heart ; 
An' faith, we'se be acquainted better 

Before we part. 

Awa ye selfish wariy race, 
Wha think that bavins, sense, an' grace. 
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Ev'n love an' friendship, should give place 

To catchrthe-plack 1 

I dinna like to see your face. 

Nor hear your crack. 



But ye whom social pleasure charms» 
Whose hearts the tide of kindness warms. 
Who hold your being on the terpns, 

^ Each aid the others,' 
Come to my bowl, come to my arms. 

My friends, my brothers! 

But to conclude my lang epistle. 
As my auld pen's worn to the grissle; 
Twa lines frae you wad gar me fisde. 

Who am, inost ferrent. 
While I can either sing or whissle. 

Your friend and servant 
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TO 



THE SAME. 



JprU 21. 1785. 



While new-ca'd kye rout at the stake^ 
An* pownies reek in pleugh or braik. 
This hour on e'enin's edge I take. 

To own I'm debtor. 
To honest-hearted, auld L*****k, 
, For his kind letter. 

Forjesket sair, with weary legs, 
Battlin the corn out-owre the rigs. 
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Or dealing thro' amang the naigs 

Their ten hours bite. 

My awkward nuue sair pleads and begs, 

I wou'd na write. 

The tapetless ramfeezl'd hizzie. 
She 's saft at best, and something lazy, 
Quo' she, ^ Ye ken, we've been sae busy, 

^ This month an' mair, 
' That trouth my head is grown right di 

^ An' something sair.' 

Her dowff excuses pat me mad ; 
^ Conscience,' says I, ^ ye thowless jad ! 
' I'll write, an' that a hearty blaud, 

' This vera night ; 
^ So dinna ye affiront your trade, 

^ But rhjrme it right. 

* Shall bauld L*****k, the king o' hearts, 

* Tho' mankind were a pack o' cartes, 
' Roose you sae weel for your deserts, 

^ In terms sae friendly, 

* Yet ye'll neglect to shaw your parts, 

^ An' thank him kindly !' 
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Sae I gat paper in a blmk^ 
An' down gaed stumpie in the ink : 
Qnoth 1, ^ Before I sleep a wink^ 

* I vow 111 close it ; 
^ An' if ye winna mak it clink> 

^ By Jo¥e I'll prose it I' 

Sae I've begun to scrawl, but whether 
In rhymes or prose, or baith thegither. 
Or some hotch-potch that 's rightly neither. 

Let time mak proof; 
But I shall scribble down some blether 

Just clean aff-loo£ 

My worthy friend, ne'er grudge an* carp, 
Tho' fortune use you hard an' sharp ; 
Come, kittle up your moorland harp 

Wi' gleesome touch ! 
Ne'er mind how fortune wqft an' warp ^ 

She 's but a b-tch. 

She 's gien me monie a jirt an' fl^. 
Sin I could striddle owre a rig ; 
But, by the L— <1, tho' I should beg 

Wi' lyart pow. 
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V 

I'll laughs an* sing, an' shake my leg. 

As lang 's I dow ! 

Now comes the sax an* twentieth simmer^ 
I've seen the bud upo' the timmer. 
Still persecuted by the limmer 

Frae year to year; 
But yet, despite the kittle kimmer, 

/j Bob^ am here. 

Do ye -envy the city genty 
Behint a kist to lie and sklent. 
Or purse-proud^ big wi' cent, per cent. 

And muckle wame, * 
In some bit brugh to represent 

A bailie's name ? 

Or is 't the paughty, feudal thane, 
Wi' ruffl'd sark an' glancing cane, 
Wha thinks himsel nae sheep-shank bane. 

But lordly stalks. 
While caps and bonnets afF are taen. 

As by he walks f 

* O Thou wha gies us each guid gift ! 
* Gie me o' wit an' sense a lift. 
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< Then torn m^ if Thou please, adrift, 

^ Thro' Scotland wide*; 

* Wi' cits nor lairds I wadna shift, 

^ In a' thdr pride ? 

Were this the charter of our states 
' On pain o' hell be rich an' great,' 
Damnation then would be our &te. 

Beyond remead; 
But, thanks to heav'n, that 's no the gate 

We learn our creed. 

For thus the royal mandate ran^ 
When first the human race began, 
^ The social, friendly, honest man, 

* Whatever he be, 

• *Tis he fulfils great Nature's plan, 

* An' none but he /* 

O mandate glorious and diyine ! 
The followers of the ragged nine. 
Poor thoughtless devils ! yet may shine 

In glorious light. 
While sordid sons of mammon's line 

Are dark as night. 
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Tho' here they scrape,, an* squeese^ an* growl. 
Their worthless nievefii' of a soul 
May in some future carcase Jiowl^ 

The forest's fright ; 
Or in some day-detesting owl 

May shun the light. 

Then may i*****it and J?**** arise. 
To reach their native, kindred skies. 
And sing their pleasures, hopes, an' joys. 

In some mild sphere. 
Still closer knit in friendship's ties 

Each passing year ! 
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TO 



W. S*****N, Ochiltree, 



ifi^nss. 



I GAT your letter, winsome Willie ,• 
Wr gratefu* heart I thank you brawlie ^ 
Tho' I maun say't, I wad be silly. 

An* unco vsun. 
Should I bdieve, my coaxin billie. 

Your flatterin strain* 

But Tse believe ye kindly meant it, 
I sud be laith to think ye hinted 
Ironic satire, siddins sklented 

On my poor musie; 
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Tho' in sic phnusin terms yeVe penned it, 

I scarce excuse ye. 

My senses wad be in a creel, 
Shoidd I but dare a hope to speel, 
Wi' AUan, or wi' GtWertfield, 

The braes o* fiune ; 
Or Ferguson, the writer-chiel, 

A deathless name. 

(O Feirguson I thy ^orious parts 
in suited law 's dry, musty arts ! 
My curse upon your whunstane hearts. 

Ye Enbrugh gentry ! 
The tythe o* what ye waste at cartes 

Wad stow'd his pantry !) 

Yet when a tdle comes i^ my head. 
Or lasses gi^ my heart a screed. 
As whiles they 're like to be my dead, 

(O sad disease !) ' 
I kittle up my rustic reed ; 

It gies me ease. 

Auld Coila now may fidge (u* fain. 
She 's gotten poets o' her ain, 

VOL. I. R 
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Cliids wfaa their chanters wiima ham. 

But tune their lays. 

Till echoes a' resound again 

Her wed-simg praise. 

Nae poet thought her worth Ins while^ 
To set her name in measured style i 
She lay like some unkend-of isle 

Beside NeahHoUaiC, 
Or whare wild-meeting oceans boil 

Besouth Magellan. 

Ramsajf an' fampus Ferguson 
Gied Forth an' Tay a lift aboon ; 
Yarrow an' Tweed, to monie a tune> 

Owre Scotland rings^ 
While Irwin, Lugar, Ayr, an' Doon, 

Naebody sings. 

Th' lUissus, Tiber, Thames, an' Seine, 
Glide sweet in monie a tunefii' line I 
But, Willie, set your fit tomine. 

An' cock your crest. 
We '11 gar our streams an' bumies shine 

Up wi' the best. 
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We 'U sing auld Caita*s plains an' fells^ 
Her moors red*broim wi' heather-bells. 
Her banks an' braes, her dens an' ddls^ 

Where glorious Wallace 
Aft bure the gree^ as story tells, 

Frae southron billies. 



At Wallace* name what Scottish blood 
Bat iMHb up in a spring-tide flood ! 
Oft have onr fearless fisLthers strode 

By Wallace* side. 
Still pressiag onward, red-wat shod. 

Or glorious dy'd* 

O swtet are CoiUCs haughs an* woods. 
When lintwhites chant among the buds. 
And jinkin hares, in amorous whids. 

Their loves enjoy. 
While thro* the braes the cushat croods 

With wailfii' cry ! 



Ev'n winter bleak has channs to me 
When winds raye thro' the naked tree ; 
Or frosts on hills of Ochiltree 

Are hoaiy gray; 
R 3 
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Or blinding drifts wild-fimous flee. 

Darkening the day I 

O Nature ! a' thj shews an' forms. 
To feeling, pensive hearts faae charms ! 
Whether the summer kmdly warms, 

Wi" life an' light. 
Or winter howb, in gctstjr storms. 

The lang, dark night I 

The mnse, nae poet ever &nd her^ 
Till hy himsd' he leam'd to wander, 
Adown some trotting bum's meander. 

An' no think lang; 
O sweet, to stray an' pensive ponder 

A heart-felt sang ! 

The warly race may drudge and drive, 
Hog-shouther, jundie, stretch an' strive. 
Let me fair Natun^s face descrive. 

And I wi' pleasure. 
Shall let the busy, grumbling hive 

Bum owre their treasure. 

Fai'eweel, * my rhyme-composing brither ! 
We 've been our lang uukenn'd to ither : 
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Now let na by our heads thegither^ 

In love fraternal : 

Maj Envy wallop in a tether^ 

Black fiends i 



While Highlandmen hate toUs an* taxes I 
While moorlan' herds like guid fat braxie^; 
While Terra Finna on her axis 

Diurnal tams> 
Count on a friend^ in fistith an* practice^ 

In Robert Jtunut. 



POSTSCRIPT 



My memor/s no wcMrth a preenj 
I had amaist forgotten dean^ 
Ye bade me write you what they mean 

By this ntuhUgkt *> 
'Bout which our hsrds sae aft hae been 

Maist like to fight, 

*• See Note, p. VU 
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In days when mankind^ were but callans 
At Grammar J Logic, an* sic talents. 
They took nae pains their speech to balance. 

Or rules to gie, 
But spak their thoughts in plain, braid Lallans^ 

like you or me. 

In thae auld times, they thought the Moan, 
Just like a sark, or pair o* shoon. 
Wore by degrees, till her last roon, 

Gaed past their viewing. 
An* shortly after she was done 

They gat a new one. 

This past for certain, undisputed ; 
It ne*er cam i' their heads to doubt it. 
Till chiels gat up an' wad confute it. 

An' ca*d it wrang ; 
An' muckle din there was about it, 

Baith loud an' iang. 

Some herds, wed leam'd upo' the beukj 
Wad threap auld folk the thing misteuk ; 
For 'twas the anld moan tum'd a neuk. 

An' out o' sight^ 
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An* backIins-coaan> to th^ leuk, 

^le grew m^r bright. 

This was deny 'd> it wa3 affirmed ; 
The herds an* hissek were alarm'd : 
The rev'rend gray-betrds rav*d an* storm'dj 

That beardless laddies 
Should think they better were inlorm'd 

Than their auld daddies. 

Frae less to mair it gaed to sticks ; 
Frae words an* aiths to clours an* nicks : 
An* monie a fallow gat his Iicks> 

Wi* hearty cnmt ; 
An* som^ to learn them for Uieir tricks> 

Were hang*d an* brunt. 

This game was play*d in monie lands> 
An* auld4ight caddies bure sic hands^ 
That faith» the youngsters took the sands 

Wi* nimble shanks^ 
TUl lairds forbade^ by strict commands^ 

bluidy pranks* 



But new^tight herds gat sic a cowe. 
Folk thought them ruin*d stick-an-stow^ 
^ R 4 
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Till now amaisk on ev'iy knowe, 

Ye'U find ane plac'd ; 

An* some, their new-light &ir avow. 

Just quite barrfac^d 

Nae doubt the auldMght flocks are bleatin ; 
Their zealous herds are vex'd an' sweetin ; 
Mysel, I Ve even seen them greetin 

Wi* gimin spite. 
To hear the Moon sae sadly lie'd on 

By word an' write. 

But shortly they will cowe the louns ? 
Some auld-light herds in neebor towns 
Are mind't, in things they ca' balloons. 

To tak a flight. 
An' stay ae month amang the Moons, 

And see them right. 

Guid obsenration they will gie them : 
An' when the auld MootCs gaun to lea'e them. 
The hindmost shaird, they'll fetch it wi' them^ 

Just i' their pouch. 
An' when the new-light billies see them^ 

I think they '11 crouch 1 
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Sae, ye obs^rye that a' this clatter 
Is naething biit a ' moonshine matter ;* 
But tho* dull prose-folk Latin splatter 

In logic tulzie, 
7 hope> we bardies ken some better 

Than mind sic brulae. 
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EPISTLE 



TO 



JW^ ^p ^^ ^p ^p ^^ ^^ 



INCLOSING SOME PpEMS. 



O Rough, rude, readj-witted R**»»**^ 
The wale o' cocks for fun and drinkin ! , 

There ^s monie godly folks are thinkin. 

Your dreams* an* tricks 
Will send you> Kwah-Iike, a-sinkin, 

Straught to auld Nick's. 

* A certain hmnorous dream of bb was then making a 
noise in the coantry»side. 

V 

If- 
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Ye hae sae monie cracks an' cants. 
And in your wicked, drunken rants. 
Ye mak a devil o' the saunts. 

An' fill them foQ ; 
And th^i their fieulings, flaws, an' wants. 

Are a' seen thro\ 

Hypocrisy, in mercy spare it ! 
That holy robe, O dinna tear it ! 
Spare *t for their sakes wha aften wear it, 

The lads in black ; 
Bnt your curst wit, when it comes near it, 

Rives*t aff their back. 



Think, wicked sinner, wha ye're 
It's just the Blue-gown badge an' claithing 
O saunts ; tak that, ye lea'e them naithing 

To ken them by, 
Frae ony upregenerate heathen 

Like you or I. 

I 've sent you here some rhyming ware, 
A' that I bargain'd for an' mair ^ 
Sae, when ye hae an hour to spare, 

I will expect, 
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Yon sang^ * y^*^ sen 't wi' cannie care. 

And no n^lect. 

Tha* iktth, sma' heart hae I to sing ! 
Mjr muse dow scarcely spread hex wing ! 
I Ve play*d ra3rsel a bonnie springs 

An* danc'd my fill ; 
I ^d better gaen an' sair'd the king. 

At Bunker's HitL 

Twas ae night lately in my fim» 
I gaed a roving wi' the gun. 
An' brought SLpaitrick to the gran' 

A bonnie hen» 
And, as the twilight was begun. 

Thought nane wad ken^ 

The poor, wee thing was little hurt ; 
I straikit it a wee for sport. 
Ne'er thinkin they wad fash me for 't ; 

But, deil*ma-care I 
Somebody tells the poacher-court 

The hale affair. 



^ A song he had promiaed the Author. 
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Some auM, tts*d hands had taen a note^ 
That sic a hen had got a shot; 
I was suspected for the plot ; 

I 8Com*d tolie; 
So gat the whissle o' my groat. 

An' pay't ihefee. 

But, by my gun, o* guns the wale. 
An* by my pouther an' my hail. 
An' by my hen, an' by her tail, 

I vow an' swear ! 
The game shall pay, o'er moor an' dale. 

For this, niest year« 

As soon 's the clockin-time is by^ 
An' the wee pouts begun to cry, 
Lr— d, I *se hae sportin by an' by. 

For my gowd guineas 
Tho' I should herd the buckskin kye 

For 't, in Virginia^ 

Trowth, they had muckle for to blame 1 
*Twas neither broken wing nor limb. 
But twa-three draps about the wame 

Scarce thro' the feathers^ 
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III. 
But the cheerful spring came kindly on. 

And show*rs began to fall; 
John Barleycorn got up again. 

And sore surprised them all. 

IV. 

The sultry suns of summer came. 
And he grew thick and strong. 

His head wed arm*d wi' pointed spears. 
That no one should him wrong. 

V. 

The sober autumn entered mild. 
When he grew wan and pale; 

His bending joints and drooping head 
Showed he began to fail. 

VI. 

His colour sicken'd more and more. 

He faded into age ; 
And then his enemies began 

ft 

To show their deadly rage. 
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VII. 

They've taen a weapon^ long and sharp^ 

And cut him by the knee ; 
Then tjr'd him fast upon a cart^ 

Like a rogue for forgerie. 

VIII. 
They laid him down upon his back, ' 

And cndgell'd him full sore ; 
They htmg him up before the storm. 

And tum*d him o*er and o'er. 



ix. 

They filled up a darksome pit 
With water to the brim. 

They heaved in John Barleycorn, 
There let him sink or swim. 



X. 

They laid him out upon the floor. 
To work him iarther woe, 

And still, as signs of life appear'd^ 
They toss'd him to and fro. 

VOL. I. « 
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FRAGMENT. 



TUNE — KILLICRANKIE. 



L 

WuEK Guilford good our pilot stood. 
An* did our hellim thraw, maa ; 

Ae nighty at tea, began a plea, 

^^, Within America, man : 

Then up they gat the maskiu'^pat. 
And in the sea did jaw, man ; 

An' did nae less, in full Congress, 
Than quite refuse our law, maiu 
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II. 
Then thro* the lakes Montgomery takes, 

I wot he was na daw man ; 
Down Lowri^s hum he todc a tani» 

And C-rl-t-n did ca', man : 
Bat yet, wh^treqk, he, at Quebec^ 

Montgomery like did &', man, 
Wi* sword in hand, before his band, 

Amanjg^ his en'mie^ a*, man. 

III. 
Poor Tammif G^ge within a cage 

Was kept at Boston ha\ man ; 
Till Willie H-^ took o'er the knowe 

For Philadelphia^ man : 
Wi* sword an* gun he thought a sin 

Guid Christian blood to draw^^ man ; 
But at NeuhTorky wi* knife an* fork. 

Sir Loin he hacked sma*, man. 

IV. 

B-rg^ne gaed up, like spur an' whip. 
Till Fraser brare did fa*, man } 

Then lost his way, ae misty day. 
In JS^ratoga shaw, man. 

s3 
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C*rnw4l-s fought as Iang*s he doughty 
Ad* did the Buckskms claw, maa ; 

But Ct-nt-n's glaiye frae rust to sare 
He hiiDg it to the wa', msou . 

1 

V. 

Then M^ni^gue^ an* Guilford too. 

Began to fear a &\ man ; 
And S'Cko-Us douie> wha stood die stoure. 

The German chief to thraw^ man : 
Fot Paddj B-rkCy like ony Turk, 

Nae mercy had at a', man ; 
An* Charlie F-x threw by the box» 

An' lows'd his tinkler jaw, man* 

VI. 
Then R-ck-ngh^m took' up the game ; 

Till death did on him ca\ man ; 
When Sh-lb-me medc held up his cheek, 

Conform to gospel law, man : 
Saint Stephen's boys, wi' jarring noise. 

They did his measures thraw, man s 
Tot N-rth an' F-x united stocks. 

An' bore him to the wa', man. 
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VII. 
Then clubs an* hearts were CharUe^s durtes. 

He swept the stakes awa', man» 
Till the diamond*s ace, of Indian racev 

Led him a ssar faux pas, man : 
The Saxon lads, wi' loud placads. 

On Chatham* s bay did ca', man ; 
An' Scotland drew her pipe an* blew, 

' Up, Willie, waur them a' man !' 

VIIL 

■ 

Behind the throne then Gr-nx^-Ue *8 gone, 

A secret wordor twa, man ; 
While slee D-nd-s arous'd the class 

Be-north the Roman wa', man : 
An* Chatham* 5 wraith, in heavenly graith, 

(Inspired bardies saw, man) 
Wi* kindling eyes cry'd, * Willie, rise ! 

* Would I hae fear'd them a', man !' 

IX. 
But, word an* blow, N-rth, -F-x, and Co. 

Gowff*d Willie like^a ba% man. 
Till southron raise, and coost their claise 
Behind him in a raw, man : 

s 4 
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An* Caledcn threw by the drone. 
An* did her whittle draw, man : 

An* swoor fii* nide, thro* dirt ati* blood 
To mak it gnid in law, man. 



f 4|t 4( 4|t » « » 
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WRITTEN 



IN 



FRIARS. CARSE IJERMITAGE, 



ON NITH-SIDE. 



Thou whom chance may hither lead. 
Be thou clad in russet weed. 
Be thou deckt in silken stole. 
Grave these counsels on thy soul. 

Life is but a day at most. 
Sprung from iBght» in darkness lost ; 
Hope not sunshine e^^ry hour. 
Fear not ckmds will alwajrs lour. 
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As youth and love, with sprightly dance^ 
Beneath thy morning star adyance. 
Pleasure with her siren air 
May delude the thoughtless pair ; 
Let prudence bless enjoyment's cup, 
Then raptur'd sip, and sip it up. 

As thy day grows warm and high, 
life's maridian flaming nigh. 
Dost thou spurn the humble vale ? 
life's proud summits wouldst thou scale ? 
Check thy climbing step, date. 
Evils lurk in felon wait : 
Dangers, eagle^pinioned, bold. 
Soar around each cliffy hold. 
While chearful peace, with linnet song. 
Chants the lowly dells among. 

As the shades of evening close, 
Beck'ning thee to long repose ; 
As life itself becomes disease. 
Seek the chimney-nook of ease. 
There ruminate with sober thought. 
On all thou *st seen, and heard, and wrought ; 
And teach the sportive younk^s round. 
Saws of experience, sage and sound. 
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Say, man's true, genuine estimate. 
The grand criterion of his fate. 
Is not, art thou high or low ? 
Did thy fortune ehb or flow ? 
Did many talents gild thy span ? 
Or firugal nature grudge thee one ? 
Tell them, and press it on their mind. 
As thou thysdf must shortly find. 
The smile or frown of awful heav'n. 
To virtue or to vice is giv^n. 
Say, to be just, i^id kind, and wise. 
There solid self-enjoyment lies ; 
That foolish, selfish, £uthless ways. 
Lead to be wretched, vile, and base. 

Thus resign*d and quiet, creep 
To the bed of lasting sleep ; 
Sleep, whence thou shalt ne'er awake, 
Night, where dawn shall never break. 
Till future Ufe, future no more. 
To light and joy the good restore. 
To light and joy unknown before I 

Stranger, go ! heav'n be thy guide I 
Quod the beadsman of Nith««ide. 
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ODE, 



SACRED TO THE MEMORY 



OF 



Mrs or 



|>w£LL£R in yon dungeon dark. 
Hangman of creation, mark ! 
Who in widow weeds appears. 
Laden with unhonoured years. 
Noosing with csfce a bursting purse. 
Baited with many a deadly curse ? 
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STROPHE. 

View the withered beldam 's fece— 
Can tiby keen inspection trace 
Aught of humanity's sweet melting grace ? 
Note that eye^ *tis rheum o'erflows^ 
Pity's flood there never rose. 
See those hands^ ne'er stretch'd to satre. 
Hands that took — ^but never gave ! 
Keeper of Mammon's iron chest, 
Lo, there she goes, unpitied and unblest 
She goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest ! 

AKTISTROPHfi. 

Plunderer of armies, lift thine eyes ! 
(A while forbear, ye tort'ring fiends), 
Seest thou whose step, unwilling, hither bends I 
No fiedlen angel, hurl'd fi*om upper skies ; 
'Tis thy trusty quondam mate, 
Doom'd to share thy fiery fate, 
She, tardy, hdl-ward plies. 

EPODE. 

And are they of no more avail. 
Ten thousand glitt'ring pounds a-year } 
In 4>ther worlds can Mammon fitil. 
Omnipotent as he is here ? 
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O, bitter mock'iy of the pompous tier. 
While dewn the wrelchei xnialpart is driven ! 
The cave^lodg'd heggax^ with a coucieiuie dear^ 
Eaqpires in rags^ nnktBawn, and goei to heaVn* 
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ELEGT 



ON 



CAPTAIN MATTHEW HENDERSON, 



A GENTLEMAN WHO HELD THE PATENT FOR HIS 

HONOURS IMHEDIATELT FROM 

ALMIGHTY GOD ! 



But now his radiant coane b mn, 
For Matthew's coarse was bright ; 

His aotti was like tiie glorions sna^ 
A matchless Heavn'lj Light ! 



O Death 1 thou tyrant fell and bloody ! 

The meikle devil wi' a woodie 

Haurl thee kame to his black soMldie, 

O'er hturcbeoD hide$. 
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And like stock-fish come o'er his studdie 

Wi* thy auld sides ! 

He's gane, he's gane I he's firae us tom^ 
The ae best fellow e'ef was bom ! 
Thee^ Matthew^ nature's sel' shall mourn 

By wood and wild j 
Where, haply, pity strays forlorn, 

Frae man exil'd 

Ye hiils^ neer neebors o^ the stams. 
That proudly cock your cresting cairns ! 
Ye clifl^, the haunts of sailmg yearns. 

Where echo slumbers ! 
Come join, ye nature's sturdiest bairns. 

My wailing numbers ! 

Mourn, ilka grove the cushat kens ! 
Ye hazly shaws and briery dens ! 
Ye bumies, wimplin down your glens, 

Wi' toddlin din. 

Or foaming, strai^, wi' hasty stens, 

Frae lin tolin. 

« • • • 

Mourn, little harebells o'er the ke ; 
Ye statdy foxgloves fair to see 5 
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Ye woodbines hanging bonnilie> 

In scented bow'rs s 

Ye roses on yon thorny tree. 

The first o* flow'rs. 

At dawn, when ev'ry grassy blade 
Droops with a diamond at his head. 
At ev'n^ when beans their fragrance shed, 

I' th* rustling gale^ 
Ye maukins whiddin thro' the glade. 

Come join my wail. 

Mourn, ye wee songsters o* the wood j 
Ye grouss that crap the heather bud -, 
Ye curlews calling thro' a clud ) 

Ye whistling plover $ 
And mourn, ye whirring paitrick brood j 

He 's gane for ever ! 

Mourn, sooty coots, and speckled teals ; 
Ye fisher herons, watching eels ; 
Ye duck and drake, wi' airy wheels 

Circling the lake -, 
Ye bitterns, till the quagmire reels, 

Rair for his sake. 

VOL. I. T 
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LAMENT 



OF 



MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 



ON THE 



APPROACH OF SPRING, 



Now natui:^ hangs her mantle green 

On every blooming tree. 
And spreads her sheets o' diusies white 

Out o'er the grassy lea : 
Now Phoebus chears the crystal streams. 

And glads the azure skies ; 
But nought can glad the weary wight 

That fast in durance lies. 



r QT1UUT or arflTS . 




Now laverocks wake the merry mom. 

Aloft on dewy wing ; 
The merle, in his noontide bow*r. 

Makes woodland echoes ring ; 
The mavis mild, wi' many a note. 

Sings drowsy day to rest : 
In love and freedom they rejoice, 

Wi' care nor thrall opprest. 

Now blooms the lily by the bapk. 

The primrose down the iM-ae ; 
The hawthorn 's budding in the glen. 

And milk-white is the slae : 
The meanest hind in fair Scotland 

May rove their sweets amang ; 
But I the Queen of a* Scotland, 

Maun lie in prison Strang. 

I was the Queen o' bonnie France, 
Where happy I hae been ; 

Fu* lightly rase I in the mom. 
As blythe lay down at e'en : 



T 4 
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And I'm the sovereign of Scotland, 

And monie a traitor there ; 
Yet here I lie in foreign bands> 

And never-ending care. 

But as for thee, thou false woman^ 

My sister and my fae. 
Grim vengeance yet shall whet a sword 

That thro' thy soul shall gae : 
The weeping blood in woman's breast 

Was never known to thee ; 
Nor th' bahn that draps on wounds of woe 

Frae woman's pitying e'e. 

My son I my son ! may kinder stars 

Upon thy fortune shine : 
And may those pleasures gild thy reign. 

That ne'er wad blink on mine ! 
God keep thee £rae thy mother's iaesy 

Or turn their hearts to thee : 
And where thou meet'st thy mother's friend^ 

Remember him for me ! 

O ! soon, to me, may summer suns 

Nae mair light up the mom ! 
Nae mair, to me, the autumn winds 

Wave o*er the yellow com ! 
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And in the narrow house o' death 

Let winter round me rave ; 
And the ne3ct flow'rs that deck the spring 

Bloom on my peaceful grave. 
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TO 



ROBERT GRAHAM, ESQ, 



OF FINTRY. 



Late crippl'd of an arm, and now a leg^ 
About to beg a pass for leave to beg ; 
Dull^ listless, teas'd, dejected, and deprest, 
(Nature is adverse to a cripple's rest) ; 
Will generous Graham list to his poet's wail ? 
(It soothes poor misery hearkening to her tale^) 
And hear him curse the light he first surveyed. 
And doubly curse the luckless rhyming trade. 

Thou nature, partial nature, I arraign ; 
Of thy caprice maternal I complain. 
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The lion and the buU thy care have found. 
One shakes the forests, and one spurns the ground : 
Thou giv'st the ass his hide^ the snail his shell, 
Th' envenom'd wasp, victorious, guards his cell. — 
Thy minions, kings defend, controul, devour. 
In all th* omnipotence of rule and power. — 
Foxes and statesmen, subtile wiles ensure ; 
The cit and polecat stink, and are secure. 
Toads with their poison, doctors with their drug. 
The priest and hedgehog in their robes, are snug. 
£v'n silly woman has her warlike arts. 
Her tongue and eyes, her dreaded spear and darts. 

But Oh ! tfaou bitter step-mother and hard, 
To thy poor, fenceless, naked child — the Bard ! 
A thing unteachable in world's skill. 
And half an idiot too, more helpless still. 
No heeb to bear him from the op'ning dun j 
No claws to dig, his hated sight to shun ; 
No boms, but those by luckless Hymen worn. 
And those, alas ! not AmalthaBa's horn : 
No nerves, olfact'ry. Mammon's trusty cur. 
Clad in rich Dulness* comfortable fur. 
In naked feeling, and in aching pride, 
He bears tli' unbroken blast fix>m ev'ry side : 
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Vampjrre booksellers drain hint to the heart> 
And scorpion critics cureless yenom dart. 
Critics — appaird, I venture on the name. 
Those cut-throat bandits in the paths of fame : 
Bloody dissectors, worse than ten Monroes ; 
He hacks to teach, thej mangle to expose. 

His heart by causeless wanton malice wrung. 
By blockheads daring into madness stung ; 
His well- won bays, than life itself more dear. 
By miscreants torn, who ne'er one sprig must wear; 
Foil'd, bleeding, tortur'd, in th' unequal strife, 

r 

The hapless poet flounders on thro' life. 
Till fled each hope that once his bosom fir'd. 
And fled each muse that glorious once inspir'd^ 
Low sunk in squalid, unprotected age. 
Dead, even resentment, for his injured page. 
He heeds or feels no more the ruthless critic's 
rage! 
So, by some hedge, the gen'rous steed deceas*dj 
For half-starv'd snarling curs a dainty feast ; 
By toil and famine wore to skin and bone» 
Lies, senseless of each tugging bitch's son. 

O dulness ! portion of the truly blest ! 
Calm sheltered haven of eternal rest ! 




»» 
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Thy sons ne'er madden in the fierce extremes 
Of fortune's polar frost, or torrid beams. 
If mantling high she fills the golden cup^ 
With sober selfish ease they sip it up : 
Conscious the bounteous meed they well deserve. 
They only wonder " some folks" do not starve. 
The grave sage hem thus easy picks his frog. 
And thinks the mallard a sad worthless dog. 
When disappointment snaps the clue of hope. 
And thro' disastrous night they darkling grope. 
With deaf endurance sluggishly they bear. 
And just conclude that *' fools are fortune's care. 
So, heavy, passive to the tempest's shocks. 
Strong on the sign-post stands the stupid ox. 



Not so the idle muses' mad-cap train. 
Not such the workings of their moon*struck brain i 
In equanimity they never dwell. 
By turns in soaring heav*n, or vaulted hell. 

I dread thee, fate, relentless and severe. 
With all a poet's, husband's, father's, fear 1 
Already one strong hold of hope is lost, 
Glencaim, the truly noble, lies in dust ! 
(Fled, like the sun eclips'd as noon appears, 
And left us darkling in a world of tears :) 
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O ! hear my ardent, grote&kl, selfish prajr'r ! 
Fintiy, my other stay, long bless and spare ! 
Thro' a long life his hopes and wishes crovm ; 
And bright in cloudless skies his sun go down ! 
May bliss domestic smooth his private path; 
Give energy to life ; and smooth his latest breath. 
With many a filial tear circling the bed o(desJix I 



LAMENT yoU-RAXL OF GlfSCAIXN. . 
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LAMENT 



FOR 



JAMES, EARL OF GLENCAIRN. 



Th£ wind blew hollow frae the hills. 

By fits the sun's departing beam 
Look'd on the fading yellow woods 

That wav'd o*er Lugar's winding stream : 
Beneath a craigy steep, a bard. 

Laden with years and meikle pain. 
In loud lament bewaiPd his lord. 

Whom death had all untimely taen. 
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He lean'd him to an ancient aik. 

Whose trunk was mouldering down with years ; 
His locks were bleached white with time^ 

His hoary che^ was wet wi' tears ; 
And as he touched his trembling harp^ 

And as he tun'd his doleful sang» 
The winds, lamenting thro' their caves. 

To echo bore the notes alang. 

'^ Ye scattered birds that faintly sing, 
^* The reUques of the vernal quire ! 
'^ Ye woods that shed on a* the winds 
** The honours of the aged year ! 
A few short months, and glad and gay, 
Again ye'U charm the ear and e*e ; 
*' But nocht in all revolving time 
Can gladness bring again to me. 
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^^ I am a bending aged tree, 

^' That long has stood the wind and fain ; 
^^ But now has come a cruel blast, 

<^ And my last hold of earth is gane ; 
'* Nae leaf o' mine shall greet the spring, 

" Nae simmer sun exalt my blocmi ; 
'^ But I maun lie before the storm, 

*< And ithers^plant them in my room. 
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'^ I Ve seen sae mony changefu* years^ 

.^* On earth I am a stranger grown ; 
*^ I wander in the ways of inen, 

'^ Alike unknowing and unknown : 
^^ Unheard, unpitied, unreliev'd, 

'' I bear alane my lade o' care, . 
" For silent, low, on beds of dust, 

'* Lie a* that would my sorrows sharQ. 



cc 



And last, (the sum of a* my grie& ! ) 
My noble master lies in clay : 
** The flow'r amang our barons bold. 

His cotlntry*s pride, his country's stay : 
In weary being now I pine, 
'* For a' the life of life is dead, ^ 
And hope has left my aged ken, 
" On forward wing for ever fled. 
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Awake thy last sad voice, my harp ! 
** The voice of woe and wild despair ! 
Awake, resound thy latMt lay. 

Then sleep in silence evermair ! 
And thou, my last, best, only firiend, 
*' That fillest an untimely tomb. 
Accept this tribute^from the bard ^ 

Thou brought from fortune's mirkest gloom. 

VOL. I. u 
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In poverty*8 low barren vale, 

'^ Thick mists, obscure, involved me round ; 

Though oft I tum*d the wistful eye, 
Nae ray of fame was to be found : 
'^ Thou found'st me, like the morning son 

^' That melts the fogs in limpid air, 
^^ The friendless bard and rustic song, 

'^ Became alike thy fostering care. 

'^ O ! why has worth so short a date ? 

" While villains ripen grey with time 1 
'' Must thou, the noble, gen'rous, great. 
Fall in bold manhood's hardy prime ! 
Why did I live to see that day ? 
A day to me so full of woe ? 
<< O ! had I met the mortal shaft 
" Which laid my benefactor low ! 

** The bridegroom may forget the bride. 
Was made his wedded wife yestreen ; 

The monarch may forget the crown 

" That on his head an hour has been ; 
" The mother may forget the child 

'^ That smiles sae sweetly on her knee ; 
'* But I'll remember thee, Glencaim, 

^^ And a* that thou hast done for me V* 
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LINES 



SENT TO SIR JOHN WHITEFORD OF WHITEFORD, 
BART. WITH THE FOREGOING POEM. 



Thou, who thy honour as thy God rever'st. 
Who, save thy mind*s reproach, nought earthly 

fear'st. 
To thee this votive off*ring I impart. 
The tearful tribute of a broken heart. 
The friend thou valued*st, I the patron lov*d ; 
His worth, his honour, all the world approved. 
We '11 mourn till we too go as he has gone. 
And tread the dreary patli to that dark neorld i 

known* 
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Omi SEEING 



A WOUNDED HARE 



LIMP BY ME WHICH A FELLOW HAD JUST 

SHOT AT. 



Inhuman man ! curse on thy barbarous art. 
And blasted be thy murder-aiming eye ; 
May never pity soothe thee with a sigh. 

Nor eter pleasure glad thy cruel heart ! 

Go live, poor wanderer of the wood and field. 
The bhter lijttle that of life remains : 
No more the thickening brakes and va[dant 
plains 

To thee shall home, or food, or pastime yield. 
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Sedcy mangled wretch, some place of wonted rest^ 
No more of rest, but now thy djing bed ! 
The sheltering rushes whistling o'er thy head. 

The cold earth with thy bloody bosom prest. 

Oft as by winding Nith, I, musing, wait 

The sober eye, or hail the chearful dawn, 
ril miss thee sporting o'er the dewy lawn. 

And curse the ruffian's aim> and mourn thy hapless 
&Jke. 
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ADDRESS 



TO THE 



SHADE OF THOMSON, 



OK CROWNIXG HIS BUST AT EDKAH, ROXBURGH- 
SHIRE, WITH BATS. 



While virgin spring, by Eden's flood, 
Unfolds her tender mantle green. 

Or pranks the sod in frolic mood. 
Or tunes Eolian strains between. 

While summer with a matron grace 
Retreats to Dryburgh's cooling shade. 

Yet oft, delighted, stops to trace 
The progress of the spiky blade. 
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While autumn^ benefactor kind, v 

By Tweed erects his aged head> 
And sees, with self-approving mind. 

Each creature on his bounty fed. 

While maniac winter rages o'er 
The hills whence classic Yarrow flows. 

Rousing the turbid torrent's roar. 
Or sweeping, wild, a waste of snows. 

So long, sweet poet of the jrear. 

Shall bloom that wreath thou well hast won ; 
While Scotia, with exulting te^. 

Proclaims that TuoiiSoK was her BOtL 
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EPITAPHS. 



T*" 



ON 



A CELEBI^ATED RULING ELDEk 

Here sowter **** in death doefi sleep i 

To h-jU, if he 's gane thither, 
Satan, gie him thy gear to keep, 

He '11 havd it weel thegither. 



* 



ON A NOISY POLEMIC. 



Below thir stanes |ie Jamie's banes : 

O Death, it's my opinion. 
Thou ne*er took such a bleth'rin bitch 

Into thy dark dominion ! 



SIS 



ON WEE JOHNNIE, 

Hie jacet wee Johnnie. . 

Who£*£R thoH art> O reader, know» 
That death has murder*d Johmue ! 

An* here his body lies fu* low — 
For saul he ne*er had ony. 



FOR 

THE AUTHOR'S FATHER. 

O T£ whose cheek the tear of pity stains. 
Draw near with pious revVence, and attend ! 

Here lie the loving husband's dear remains. 
The tender father, and the gen*rous friend. 

The pitying heart that fek for human woe ; 

The dauntless heart that fear*d no human pride ; 
The friend of man, to vice alone a foe ; 

" For ev*n his failings lean'd to virtue's side ^." 

• Goldsmith. 
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FOR R. A. ESa 

Know thou, O stranger to the fame 
Of this much lov'd, much honoured name ! 
(For none that knew him need be told) 
A warmtf heart death ne*er made cold. 



FOR a H. Esa 



The poor man weeps — hare G n sleepB, 

Whom canting wretches blam'd : 

But with such as hCy where'er he be. 
May I be sav'd or d d ! 



■ "■ ' ■' >■* 



A BARD'S EPITAPH. 

Is there a whim-inspired fool, 
Owre fast for thought, owre hot for rule, 
Owre blate to seek, owre proud to snooU 

Let him draw near; 
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And owre this grassy heap, sing dool, 

And drap a tear. 

Is there a bard of rustic song. 
Who, noteless, steals the crowds among. 
That weekly this area throng, 

O, pass not by ! 
But, with a frater-feeling strong. 

Here, heave a sigh. 

Is there a man, whose judgment clear, 
Can others teach the course to steer. 
Yet runs, himself, life's mad career. 

Wild as the wave ; 
Here pause — and, through the starting tear. 

Survey this grave. 

The poor inhabitant below 
Was quick to learn and wise to know. 
And keenly felt the friendly glow. 

And softer flame s 
But thoughtleos follies l^d him low. 

And stained his name ! 

Reader, attend — ^whether thy soul 
Soars fancy's flights beyond the pole. 
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Or darkling grabs this earthly hole. 

In low pursuit ; 

Know, pradent, cautious, self-controul^ 

Is wisdom's root 
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ON THE LATE 



CAPTAIN GROSE'S 



PEREGRIN A TIONS 



THROUGH SCOTLAND^ COLLECTING THE ANTI- 
QUITIES OF THAT KINGDOM. 



Hear, land o* Cakes^ and brither Scots^ 
Frae Maidenkirtc to Johnny Groats ; — 
If there's a hole in a' your coats, 

I rede you tent it : 
A chield's amang you, taking notes> 

And, faith ! he '11 prent it. 

If in your bounds ye chance to light 
Upon a fine, fat, fodgel wight. 
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O' stature short, but genius bright^ 

That *s he, mark weel — 

And wow ! he has an unco slight 

O' cauk and keel. 

By some auld, houlet-haunted, big^ ^, 
Or kirk deserted by its riggin, 
It*s ten to ane ye *11 find him snug in 

Some eldritch part» 
Wi* deils, they say, L— d safe's ! colleaguin 

At some black art. — 

Ilk ghaist that haunts auld ha' or chamer. 
Ye gipsy-gang that deal in glamor. 
And you deep-read in hdFs black grammar. 

Warlocks and witches ; 
Ye'll quake at his conjuring hammer. 

Ye midnight b eg . 

It *n tauld he was a sodger bred. 
And ane wad rather &'n than fled ; 
But now he 's quat the spurtle-blade. 

And dog-skin wallet. 



Vide his Antiquities of Scotland. 
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And taen the-^Antiguarian trade, 

I think they call it. 

He liaa a fouth o* auld nick-nackets : 
Rusty aim caps and jinglin jackets *, 
W^ hand the Lothians three in tackets, 

A towmont gude > 
And parritch-patSy and auld saut^backets. 

Before the flood. 

Of Eve's first fire he has a cinder; 
Auld Tubal-Cain's fire-shool and fender ; 
That which distinguished the gender 

O' Balaam's ass ; 
A broom-stick o' the witch of Endor, 

Wed shod wi* brass. 

Forbye, he '11 shape you aif fu* gleg 
The cut of Adam's philibeg ; 
The knife that nicket Abel's crsug 

He'll prove you fully. 
It was a faulding jocteleg. 

Or lang kail-gullie.— « 



* Vide hig Treatise on Ancient Armour and Weapons. 
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But nirad ye see him in his glee. 
For meikle glee and fun has he. 
Then set him down, and twa or three 

Gude fellows wi' him ; 
And porty O port ! shine thou a wee, 

. And then ye*]l see him ! 

Now, by the powers o^ Verse and prose ! 
Thou art a dainty chield, O Grose 1— • 
Whae'er o' thee shall ill suppose. 

They sair misca' thee ; 
I 'd take the rascal by the nose. 

Wad say, shame fa* thfee. 



END OF VOLUME FIRST. 



j./e. 
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